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DUDICATORT PREFACE. 



SIE W. CALTERLET TRETELTAN, BAEONET, 



Mt beab Sir Walter, 



Allow me to have tlie honoiir aad the Batisfaction 
of inscribing to you the following series of papers. Written 
as they were originally for Btudenta in the Arts, and 
delivered to them, it was necessary to recount some matters 
aufSeiently well known to the initialed; it was desirable 
also to give a popular, though not neceaaariiy a Buperfioia), 
ch&racter to the Lectures. Short though they are, they 
represent an attempt to review the entire story of the Fine 
and Ornamental Arts since the commencement of our era : 
a BuiEciently varied and voluminous subject, exhibited in 
detail by so many large works published within a few years 
by MM. Perret, Lasteyrie, Agincourt, Didron and Durand, 
Martin and Cahier, Lacroix and 66t6, whose large work has . 
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been republished in sections since our first edition appeared, 
Denis, De Laborde, Labarte, Kugler, &c., abroad; and at 
home by Henry Shaw, Sir C. Eastlake, Sir G. Wilkinson, 
Messieurs Marryat, Parker of Oxford, Digby Wyatt, Owen 
Jones, Winston, Boutell, Scrivenor, Womum, &c. — all of 
whom I have considered as generally reliable authorities for 
facts and details. 

The last three Lectures are not historical, but relate to 
the ideas which constitute the subjective basis of all Art, 
or to the critical form in which those ideas have been 
expressed. They have required careful consideration ; I 
hope you will not find them the least important 

My dear Sib Walter, 
I remain 
Your very much obliged and faithful servant, 

WILLIAM B. SCOTT. 



January 1861. 
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LECTURE I. 

THE CHRISTIAN ERA. — ART IN ROME. — POMPEH. — COMMENCEMENT 
OF CHRISTIAN ART IN THE 'CATACOMBS. 

Whatever touches us most deeply in the forms or motives 
of Art dates no ftirther back than that epoch in the history 
of the world when the great and wonderftil change began 
from Paganism to Christianity, from philosophy to revela- 
tion, from sensuous refinement to moral self-abnegation. 
When we pass beyond our own era, we enter an atmosphere 
foreign to modem vital principles ; we cannot live in it — we 
may only indulge in it; it affects us intellectually, not 
feelingly. The fundamental ideas of the ancient artists are 
not ours, their habits have no interest to us ; we cannot 
help thinking of them as having lived abstractedly from 
sympathies and passions, cold and deaf to human cares and 
enjoyments. And the truth is, that the moral and spiritual 
equality of mankind and womankind, the unity of the 
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human family, the dutyof setT-deiiia! and mutual helpfulnesa, 
— nil tijat we love and respect IQ the character of the cood 
(nnn — Wiia at the epoch of the change for the first time put 
into popular urorde and promulgated to the people. 

I propose, therefore — more especially aa you will find 
ancient art and architecture, whose transcendent excellences 
will always justly claim great study, the i'avourite topics 
in text-book« and cyclopadias — to begin at our eia in 
sketching the history of the various line and ornamental arts 
most coni-picuoTiB in our civilisation. We shall tiee a steady 
decline with the fall of the old religion and the breaking up 
tof the Boman power, but even in the lowest debasement 
pve shall find a new and more promi^ng development b^aa 
arioua departments. The arts become more vari 
growing out of a richer basis of civilisation, and extend o' 
a wider field, 

A century and a half before the Advent the power of Rome 
ceased to have any barrier. Carthage, its African rival, thea ' 
fell, and was for ever extinguished, and the same year 
Corinth was sacked, as Rhodes had been a few years before. 
Greece, with all its learning and stores of art, now belonged 
to the conqueror ; and Egypt contributed its unwieldy i 
monuments and strange gods to the forum and pantheon of 
the central city. The accumulation became something 
wonderful. Long before this, Etruriu had been pillaged, and 
the works so imported formed the only art then kuowa 
in Rome; now all the treasures of the previous civilisa- 
tion of the world were there uuited. The greater part of 1 
the works of the schools of Greece, Asia Minor, and Alex- 
andria, was carried thither by shiploads, till the number of I 
marble statues was said to equal that of the city's living T 
inlitibilanls. The wealth of the greater families grew with ] 
th&t of the state. They had hundreds — some of them 1 
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thouBanda — of slaves, in great part originally captives, liying 
in their palaces, which covered acrea of ground. The 
descriptioDS of the splendour of living and luxurious taatea 
of some of the leaders of fashion — such aa Lucullua or 
lltecenaa — show their daily tablea to have been equal to 
our great public banquets. The first of these two patricians, 
for example, had various triclinia or dining apartmenta, and 
his servants knew what preparations to make by being 
informed which of them he meant that day to occupy. In 
one of these it was believed he never gave an entertainment 
but on a acaje of expense equal to 1600/, in English value. 

The painting, sculpture, and furniture of these palaces 
were either spoils of foreign Rtate«, or the imitative work nf 
the slave, who was now Qducated in ihe arts and sciences, 
nearly every Irade and occupation being followed by the in- 
Iiabitants collectively of each great mansion. Sensual luxury 
has really little sympathy with the arts. Cushions covered 
by gold nets and supported on ivory, tortoise-shell, and 
beaten gold, braziera of perffiraea costing fabulous aums, and 
the mosaics of the floor hidden by sweet-scented vermilion 
powder, do not therefore concern us much ; nor do the 
athletes who fought, nor the dancing girls who spun round 
before the guaats to the tender sounds of little musical 
instruments. 

Such being the way of life of a private patrician, the 
aspiration of the citizen, and the hungering and thirsting of 
tlie fraedman, may be easily supposed to have been towards 
some share of the same luxury. The emperors therefore 
made themselves natiuual favourites by building immense 
rtructures for public reereation and amusement, aa well as 
others for useful purjiosea Theatres and amphitheatres, 
equal nearly to the accommodation of the whole privileged 
popuIatJon, hatha of vast extent and splendour in which 
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rulers. I 



tliousonds Bpent tie day, aa well 
biy, and gardens, increased witt 
taclcH were Bought after : triumphs decorated by herds of 
noble wild men and women from far countries, with waggous 
loaded with gold and silrer, idols, ajid models of vanquished 
cities, paased through the streets ; shows of gladiators who 
died amidst the shouts of female as well as of male Toices, 
or lions and leopards ferocious through starration, pitted 
against each other, or sent in among innocent animals such 
as fawns and zebras, drew crowds together at certain 
seasons. Such babits and amusements suggested to Nero 
his Golden House, and his attempt to amuse the populace 
by lighting them at night by human creatures wrapped up 
in pitch ; they made him the murderer of hia mother, and a( 
the same time one of the best musicians of his time, a poet, 
and a sort of adTenturer in painting too, as he had a portrait 
of himself exhibited on wood and canvas 1'20 feet high. 
What this eiBgy really was, it is now ditficult to say, but it 
seems certain such a fabric was made. In a few years not 
onlyit, but tlic Golden House itself and the inTamous gardens, 
had ceo.'ted to exist, and in their place rose the Baths of 
Titus, built about tlie year a.d. 80, notable aa having been 
exhumed in the heyday of the renaissance, when the group 
of the Laocotiu was found standing in ita ancient place (not 
in the balLs, as baa been often said, but in the neighbour' 
hood}; and the broken walls exhibited those decorations tliat 
Raphael and his school so admired and perpetuated in the 
loggie of the Vatican and elsewhere. Twenty years later, 
aboiit 100 of our era, the forum of Trajan was added on tha 
same site, the structure perhaps of all others most illustra- 
tive of Roman architecture, but of which little now remains 
except tlie sculptured column of Trajan which occupied the 
oentre, and some portions of the frieze now used as models 
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in our aciiools of art, eshibiting the richest and boldest 
acanlbuB ornamentation, and the free introduction of mon- 
atera and cupida ending in Jbliage, foreign to the spirit of 
good Greek art. Close by Btood the Coloflseani, then lately 
opened to the people, a labour of building almost equalling 
the pyramids in extent ; before the completion of which, 
wooden Btructures were raised for extraordinary exhibitions. 
Taoitua relates the felling of one of these, by which 50,000 
people were injured, many being killed. Imagine the scene ! 
The Tictima in the arena pausing in their fearful play of 
death, while the vast spheres of timber were crashing and 
Biiikiug around them with their loads of struggling humanity 
— they in tlieir turn becoming spectatora. , 

The Colosaeum covered a space little short of six acres, 
and Lfld it not been willUlly destroyed wonld have still 
existed complete. To particularise fiirther the great public 
vorksin Rome that belong to this century ia not necessary 
here; but there is one other of peculiar interest standing 
so near as to he included in views of the Colosseum. The 
independence of Jerusalem, like t^at of all other capitalti, 
having been absorbed by the central power, it had been 
some time governed as a Roman province. But the 
Jews, unlike other nations, believed in a prophesied 
dominion, and depended on peculiar aid from heaven ; thus 
tliey rebelled again and again, and rushed upoa destruc- 
yon. Moreover their rebellions are said to have been of 
the cruellest character, so that there was something like 
retributive jusriee in the terrible fateof the city and temple, 
and in the triumph commemorated by the Arch of Titus. 
one of the rilievos that decorate the throroughfiue of tliig 
Btmctore, we find the sacred candlestick with its seven 
branches and the table of shewbread, tlie only representa- 
tiona of anything belonging to the temple now left to us. 
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Tlie triuTOpiial arches, of wbjcli iMa ib a. good example, 
may be considered the most characteristic illtiBta-ationa of 
Eoman aichitecture, at least of that straining after inven- 
tion, despite the fixed principles of a style, which subordi- 
nated construction to ornamentation, reversing the natunil 
order of things. ' Few lemarks,' aays Mr. Womum, ' will 
suffice to sliow how the Eoman, with its abundance of 
materials, was still a period of decline. It was the wrong 
use that was made of these materials. Style and system 
may be looked upon as synonymous terms in ornamental 
art. Besides the ornaments themselves we must have some 
system of applying them. And if the prominent and 
characteristic members of certain establjalied styles are , 
promiscuously thrown together, the principid featureof one I 
style applied as secondary to subordinate features of another, 
the value of all is diminished.' 

The anecdotes and accidental notices we have in Latin 
autkors relating to painting and its appreciation in this | 
period of power and luxury, are many and characteristic ; 
nearly all showing great ignorance of art. Even Pliny, the 
principal writer and authority on the subject, writes from 
on uninitiated point of view. When, on the destruction of 
Corinth, the Roman general, gathering in heaps the greatest 
works of Greece to grace the spectacle ou hia return, laid 
his hand on the Bacchus and Ariadne by Ariatides of 
Thebes, King Attains, eager for its redemption, offered 
hitn so large a sum for it that he, igoorant of art, suspecting 
there was some charm or arcanum connected with iha J 
picture, refused all terms and dedicated it in the Temple of 1 
Ceres. Generals returning from the wars, candidates for M 
civic honours, eshibited in the market-place osl^ntatioU | 
representations of tbejr exploits, sometimes themsi 
attending and pointing out the features of the pictures. 1 
Jiliius Ca;aar, who, strange to say, carried with him ir 
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campaigns b teaselated pavement ftir the floe 
tuBg up the two pictures by TimomacIiuH, Medea and 
Aja\, in tlie temple of Venus, in addition to the fibield 
covered with British pearls dedicated on hia return from 
this country, Juliua himself, being deified ailei hia an- 
1, had a temple raised to him, in which Au?uatus 
rated to him among other pictures the lovely Veniis 
Aoadyomene of Apelles; a combination of circumstancea 
sufficiently puzzling to modem ideas. The great picture of 
Alexander of Macedon leading the War-Genius bound, hy 
the same noble master, who was venerated by the learned 
then aa highly as now, having fallen into the hands of 
Claudius, he caused the jace of Alexander to be erased and 
tiiat of AugniBtus substituted. The best sculptures were 
used so completely as decorations, that some rimes a series 
of repetitions of the same figure were set up in gardens or 
elsewbeM, aa we use cast metal things m planter vases. 

Although pictures, as well as sculpture, bronzes, works 
.!□ precious metals, even obelisks, sphinxes, and indeed 
every form of art, poured cpnstantly into Rome, the [rreatest 
influx at any one time was caused by a real or pretended 
debt owing by the people of Sicyon. On tliis occasion the 
whole of the productions of that ancient school and pros- 
pwouH Greek city were carried away at once. But not- 
withstanding all this wealth of example;*, and though 
patricians were occasionally painters (showing that the art 
waa respected), still, in the first century of our era, we 
must consider painting as a mere upholstery art, except 
■when applied to portraits. The art of sculpture still main- 
tained its high excellence in various colonies, as well as in 
the centrnl city ; the Laocolin, the AntinoUs," the (Bel- 

* The orig^ud himself, the celebrated male beauty, Autinoiii, 
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vedere) Apollo, and many otlierB now held in higheat ' 
esteem, being probably of this date or a very little later : 
painting never rose to a great height in naoient Italy. 
Sculptui'e, pointed scalpture, waa the form of art with 
which the pantheism, the materialism of the ancient J 
world, moat aympnthiaed. Every one, I om told, is struck 1 
by the great disparity between the plastic and the painted ) 
vrorka rescued lironi Pompeii. Some of the bronzes and 
most of the bronze furnitures are excellent in design and 
execution, many of the marbles being scarcely behind i 
them. But the paintings are of a very inferior quality, 
generally apealcing. Single figures there are of great, I 
beauty, and some grotesques elegantly designed ; but thfl J 
composed pictures are meagre and flat, and the few land- 
scapes as bad as Chinese. 

While the now homeless nation of Jews were beginning I 
to be recognised as a sepaiate community in all great ■ 
towns, and in Rome itself were working in thousands 
labourers on the erection of the Colosseum; while the. 
forums, baths, and triumphal arches, were rising as the 
blossoms of Buccessful force and refined sensuHlism, the 
obscure and myatcrioua imion of those who went by the 
name of Him who died upon the cross was undermining 
pagan society. And at the same time took place that.J 
accident which, as it were, embalmed the body of s 
antique city; 'pottadit for posterity,' as has been Bail 
In the year A.D. 79, Pompeii and Ilercnlaneum were t 
Btroyed, and remained buried, not by lava, but by cinder 
and ashes, for the space of 167G years, When the ( 
tions began, a century and a half ago, shops were again^ 
opened with the traders' names over the doors, tlie pave-' 1 
raent ivorn by the chiu-iot wheels, household utonsila lying 
about, glassea, dishes, amulets, and personal ornaments; 



mOBaica at the door with the word 'Bftlve,' welcome, or 
' cave canem,' heicare the dog, round the figure of a fe- 
tooioua maBtiff; paintings ia tempera of al! descripliona, 
housea covered widi pictures and ornaments, a ftw im- 
ported atatuea of great excellence, equcBtrian and others, 
and many bronzes, leaser marbles, terra cottaa. If we 
consider that these were but small provincial towna, al- 
tboiigli iiiahionable watering-places ftir Rome, too amall to 
be mentioned by Ijistorians, the luxury as well as tlie 
artistic taste, though of a semi -barbarous sort, as far aa 
anything claaaic may be bo called, must excite wonder and 
admiration. To the people of these towns the moat im- 
portant public place was the theatre. So important was it 
that in an appeal to the emperor, on a quarrel that had led 
to abattle between Pompeii and a rival town, when the de- 
cision went against the Pompeians, they were condemned to 
the dreadftil punishment of a closfed theatre for ten yeara. 

The collectiona from this buried city are now formed into 
B. large museum at Naples, where many of the works cannot 
bear public inspection, and much of what is thus hidden 
decency will not allow us to describe. But the licentious- 
ness and the cruelty were misfortunes of the times, rather 
than their crime ; thei/ saw no evil in them. The worda 
virtue and vice in the popular tongue bore quite different 
meanings from what they do with us. The old religion did 
not place any ideals of purity and goodness above the 
appetites of our nature, and now that religion was little 
more than amusement, all the gods of all the countries of 
the empire were welcome. In the home of a Koman there 
was a chamber where the household gods were kept, and 
any public gods he might prefer — the last emperor, it might 
be; nnd a little later, when it wns ascertained that the 
new sect were not Atheists, as had been tliought, because 
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they had no visible gods, but that they worshipped Christ, 
the emperor, Alexander Severus, added images ofAbraliam 
SBd Jeatta Christ to his collection, placing them opposite 
Orpheus and Apolloniiw of Tyana, both regarded aa 
miracle -workers. Thus the earliest portrait of Christ we 
hear of authentically was rot in the handa of the faithful, 
but in the chapel or lararium of a pagan. 

These few particulars may have conveyed some notions 
of the life amidst which those lived to whom Paul wrote his 
epistle. Beneath the foundatioiia of all the palaceB, under 
theSevenHill8,and stretching for miles under theCampagna, 
were, and still remain, vast galleries, hundreds of miles of 
labyrinths cut in the sof); rocks, ttiJa and pozzolano (the 
first a sotl stone which hardens □□ exposure to the air, the 
second little better than sand), over which Rome is built. 
These galleries were doubtless originally quarries. From 
them the atone for building and the sand for mOrtar were 
estracted, as our coal pits are worked, beginning at the 
earliest Etruscan period, of which we know ao little. Many 
of them being disused they had become the haunts of rebels 
and brigands, and also famed, as Horace indicates, for sor- 
ceries and witchcraft. Here also were thrown in thou- 
Bandn, perhaps millions, tlie bodies of the slaves and the 
poor ; burning being the mode of diapoeiag of the heathen 
dead by all who could aSbrd the expense of a pile wilh 
perfumes and the ceremony of a procession. 

In these subterranean recesses Christianity sheltered 
itself for centuries, working out new chambers and more 
intricate labyrinths one btlow another, in tlie hot, dry 
darkness, singing its sacred songs and holding continual 
lOTe-leasiB, baptising converts daily ; for here were spriogst 
and basins stil! remain ; while the mighty city above fuU 
filled its splendid but downward destiny. It is supposed 
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tliat many of the first ChurcL, the proselytes being mostly 
poor, might be really workers in these aaad-pita ; and it ia 
certain that the hope of a reaurrection, and that at no dis- 
tant day, made the ChriatianB preBerve rather than burn 
their dead. They took care of the lifeless bodies, and reve- 
renced those of the martyrs, endangering themaelvea to carry 
ofFlbe remains, and even to auck up the blood with cloths 
to be buried with them or to be kept as remembi'ancea. 
The aneients retained the dust of their relatives in their 
hoases in beautifiil marble urns, many of which, the most 
lovely things in the world, are to be seen in the British 
Museum and elsewhere, the carensea of the lower orders 
being allowed to putrefy in heaps in their vicinity, almost 
in their midst ; as on the slopes of the Esquiline, whence 
MiEcenas, whose name has become proverbial for critical 
judgment and poetic taste, excluded the dead-eaits at laot, 
and laid out his garden. Where then could the Christiana 
Btore up their dead? They could keep them with them- 
selves, the dearly beloved, not dead but sleeping, as many 
iiiBcriptions on the tilea and stones that close up their beds 
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in the walls of these catacombs still express ii 
'In EOmnio pacis,' 'Dormit in Deo,' 'Dora; 
Areliiuaa sleeps in God — deeps but lives. 
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Thus tlie catacombfl were gradually filled tier over t 
and the first Clmstiaii art consists of the rough decorationa 
on their graves, cut into the walls lite shelves, and on tha 
Bmal! chapels or oratoriea here and there hollowed out. 
The earliest of these are simple monograms or types ; but 
every one is important, not only as indicating the creed 
and ideas of the ages immediately following the apostles, tha 
ages of Christian aociaJiam — theaocialismof love and a com- 
mon hope— but also as sliowingua the foundations of middle- 
age art. Of all the multitudes of artista then living, it woiild 
appear as if not one had joined the holy aociely ; or, if any 
did so, they had not applied their art to the walls of the 
catacombs. What we find of tJie earlier centuries is of the 
rudest kind. Of the later periods there is much to be seen, 
«Ten down to the tenth century, when occasional burials 
still took place. But die early graves are detected princi- 
pally hy the style of their embellishments and inscriptions, 
for the most part in miserable grammar and spelling." The 
exact date is only ascertained when the name of the con- 
temporary consul is given. The earliest discovered belongs 
to our year 98, in the cemetery of St. Lucina, and the nest 
is A.t). 102, Thousands of course mai/ be as early as these; 
indeed, while Peter and Paul were yet in the body these | 
are supposed to commence. 

First we have the moaogram made by the first two Greek I 
letters (equivalent to Ch and R)in the name of Christ, as in 1 
a ; then the shatt of the P is made into a cross by a diffe- ' 
rent intersection of the lines (i). Here the Alpha aud I 

• B is generally eobstituted ftp V. bixit for vixit ; Z is freqaeDdy 1 
pl»epd for J, Zeiu fct Jam ; oMasiomJly K tor C, pakt far pact. 
Host likely all TatgariBinB, bat the liut of theas is a curious il 
Intioa of th« hard pronunciaUoa of the Latin C. 
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Omega also appear. A little later the regular Greek croaa ia 
Been : on one fresco in the caiacoinbs it is quartered with four 
open books representiag the evaugeliats. This cross was in 





the middle agea developed into many varieties, typifying oui 
Lord in the centre, and tJie evangeliata, represented by their 
Byinbols, terminating the limbs of the cross." The pictorial 
acrostic of the fish appears very early, and also the figure 




of a ship, a Bynibol of the Church of which our Lord was 
pilot and the congregation paaaengers, from wliich idea 
origioated the name of IJhe area of a church or place of 

■ See tlio Irish croas enEraTBd in the Chapter on Celtic Art, p. 63. 
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Worsliip,ihenavefnaw>,aHhip); we find alao from the first 
a dove with an olive branch, a. very archaic representatioa 
of Noah, a palm leaf expressive of martyrdum, aa anchorfop 
hope. There is also a Btrong tendency to interpret the Old 
Testament histories prophetically: rude diagrams of Daniel ■ 
among the liona, instancing the protectjon of God; Jonah | 
swallowed and diBgorged, a figure of death and the 
tection. Other pictures of the earliest epoch exhibit a lamtK 
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or a orosa standing on a mount, whence flow fotir stn 
and often CliriHt as Orpheus, with a lyre in hia hand,i 
mirrouuded by beauts and birds. But above all, the &vourite^ 
BUhjeet is the Good Shepherd, young and beautiful, with a 
ahoepon hiashoulder.and a syrinx or Pan's-pipe in his hand. 
Then our Lord appears in His own person (perhaps at the 
Oiiddlo of the second century), young, beardless, and beaii- 
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tiful, aa far as the artiat could realise his own idea, sitting 
on a throne, or standing between Peter and Paul, or raising 
laiarus, who appears standing in a niche at the head of a 
liight of Htepa swathed like a mummy." 

Incidents in the life of Christ very soon begin to be 
depicted with individuality and portraiture. Here we 
already see the head of our Saviour as it has been repro- 
duced and perpetuated do^vn to the present, and not only 
TTii portraiture, but those of Peter and Paul also, the very 




same ' heathen philosopher ' type which lineally deacenc!ed 
to Raphael's cartoons through Miisaccio, Giotto, and their 
antecessors. Indeed the characteristics of dress and of head 
attributed to these and other apostles have continued un- 
changed from the second century. Only the beardless and 

• Are three ioteniiad for a represontalion of tho historical fact of 
the (ntBing of LazuruB, or la it eimplj the resurrection of tho body 
by imaa powar? Tho figure tooching the mouiiny with tha wand 
is alwHjH juTeiiile. 
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beautiful head of our Lord, which was evidently not intended 
to be a portrait, alternates with a nobler but severer and 
older form with a short beard. No nimbus appears in the 
Cfltacombaearlierthau the end of the fourth century; down 
to which time, and long after it, the heada of Oiriat con- 
tinue to appear young and beautiflil, and with but little 

Nowhere in the catacombs do we find anything dreadfuL 
There is no dwelling on the painful scene of the crucifixion, 
BO often depicted with multiplied horrors from the tenth 
century downwards, encouraged by tlie monks and Jesuits ; 
no pictures of martyrdoms, nor even lamentations. In the 
graves are found many little things, seemingly deposited aff 
love-tokens, even dolls and marionettea in childi'en'a graves, 
while fixed in the mortar outside are small bottles or cupa, 
thought to mark the graves of those who died by the aword.* 
The number of terra cotta lamps that turn up ia infinite ; 
but there is another and more interesting object found in 
multitudes. This ia a glasa patera or deep plate of a very 
smaU size, beautifully embellished with pictures in goldi 
These are portraits ; or a group composed of a male, female, 
and child, in Roman dress, presumably the holy fiimiiy 
Peter and Paul ; and the inscription iamost frequestly, Pit- 
Zese, which has been translated, ' Drink and live.'f 



• Theae small Imttlea are in two or Ibreo instances marked with 
thp letlera Sang, or simply S, the coQlruetion of Sanguis. It is very 
BtrangB they ehould mark the bottlaa with whiit they contained. 
The dark brown deposit fonnd in thRm, hoveyer, on being eub- 
mitted tu Lieliig, was euid by bim to be perliaps the remais! 
human blood. 

t 'On remarquB assez souvent aur lea vet-^t^s lea Hccbmnti 

pour ill fiiiit, i™, tu vivrae.—FeiTft, Tait, p. Ida. 



I 
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In pagan tombs are found anial! phials in great niimberp, 
depoBJtfid by ftienda, and by a pioua fiction supposed to bo 
filled with their tears, and therefore called lacrymatorios ; 
butwhatare these in the Christian graves 7 They are small, 
hold Tery little liquid, *nd are certainly either Eacramental, 
or festive, to be used at the Agaps:, o 




every one present had provided hia own chalice, and it 
had been bnried with him as hia moat sacred possession. 
So great a step had been akeady taken in ' The Church,' 
prophetic of the many other steps when it had emerged into 
the light of day and the crosier had become a sword both 
spiritual and temporal. 
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The underground home of the early Church forma one of the 
most interesting monmuents in the world, and haa been 
illuBtrat«d by Beveral important works, the kst being that of 
M. Ferret, pnblialied at the expense of the Government of 
France. But we are undoubtedly apt to form erroneous 
notionn of the hardahipa there experienced. Even in the 
homes of the Roman patricians there were no bed-rooma 
with screened beds and dressing and washing appliance!), and 
the houses of the lower orders must have been but dena or 
holes. Assembled in the catacombs, the followers of the new 
and better faith were mutually strengthened and 
Admitting that their persecutions were too real, 
sufferings on earth of the God they followed too saci 
depicted and dwelt upon, still all that we do find ie<: 
types and figures is hopeful and joyful. There ar 
pictures and allusions to the Agapoj or love-feasta, which, 
seem to have been frequent.and to have been scenes of much 
fesiivity. 

But the contrast between the old and the new was then 
sufficiently striking. Above in the sunshine blazed the white 
marble and painted temples. The triumphant general, Us 
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ihce piiinttd with vermilion (minitim), rode iJiioiigii tlie 
streets with hiB captives and legionaries; tlia tiieatrea rang 
with ahouta and groans ; all the wealth and power of a city 
where dwelt a thousand princes showed thun selves in many 
ways. Each auocesuve century saw more public splendour 
and more incurable social and political disease, while the 
new community gained in numbers and importance, till not 
only the falling city, but the whole world, saw and acknow- 
ledged the faith, and the virtues that it inspired ; and the 
eign of the cross, at first only secretly and enigniatically ex- 
pressed on utensils and graves, appeared in guid and gems 
surmounting the sceptres and crowns of kings. 

In the year 337, the year of the deatli of Conslantine, 
quarrying for fresh building stone and marble had mostly 
ceased; the decaying masses of a more splendid era fur- 
nished materials enough. The Church viua now dominant ; 
and, although there had been a kind of revival of pagan 
zeal, the edicts against Olympus did not meet with much 
opposition. Nevertheless, in the minds of the most edu- 
cated and refined of the « neon verted there must have 
existed a frightful sadness. While harbariuns were elected 
to the purple, and the empire was visibly breaking up, the 
new faith threatened to destroy the arta and annihihite 
poetry. Constantine was canonised by the eastern jiortion 
of Christendom, and at the same time placed among tlic gods 
by the Roman Senate. Some authorities in the Church 
thought all idols and temples should be destroyed; but 
fortunately this opinion was not universal. Sculpture and 
painting only suffered, architecture escaped ; the temples 
for the moat part remained standing, though strijiped. 
AIUt a lime many were clennaed, ' their demons exor- 
cised' by lustral water, and their outer shells fitted up for 
tlie purposes of the laith. Thtis was saved the Pantheon 
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with iu dome, whicb fimushed so important aa e 
lor later architects. 

In some places the zeslota and brigands, an alfiance toe 
freqneot in troubled time^ assailed die desecrated boildingt 
and their art: in others, the people, a tnajori^ of whom were 
averse to the new intolerance, defended the ancient fhrines. 
Thecoiitcstfor the temple of Seiapis at Alexandria afibrda an 
exaniple. About dxtj jeais after the death of Constantine, 
while the dxtwds, in spite of edicts, Etill thronged the gla- 
diator ^oWB, and witnessed with the old avidity the deaths 
of the annual thotisanda who continued still to be sacrificed 
in the month of December throughout the capital cities of 
Hie empire, this immense temple became the stage of battle 
between the old and the new. The ' taithftil ' carried the 
day, and after much bloodshed many of the finest works of 
the Greek masters were broken to pieces, and the Alexan- 
drian library, the aevi library, towards which Mark Antony 
had presented Cleopatra with the entire collection of Perga- 
mua, 200,000 Tolumea, was burned over the heaps of dead. 

The species of buildings, however, first nsed as churches, 
and less objectionable to the converts, were the Basilicas, 
'kingly homes,' as the word signifies, of which there were 
eighteen in Bome. These were mostly attached to the royal 
palaces, and, though properly courta of justice, had been more 
or less appropriated to the transaction of public business. 

The little chapels in the catacombs are indeed the earliest 
apartments formally cooHtructed for 'worship ; but altliongh 
tbey ^ow already some features afterwards retained and 
further developed, the Basilica must be considered as the 
type of the Christian Chiu'ch. In the catacombs the arcaso- 
leum, or arched tomb in the wall, whose flat lid seema to 
have served as a table or altnr, is at the eastern side of the 
often irregularly shapen crypt, and there appears to hava 
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been a "barrier in front, a rudimentary indication of a divi- 
aion. between the chancel and nave. And these crypts are 
frequently in pairs ; one being for the men, the other for the 
■women. The space for the ofEciating priest, reader or can- 
tor, vras admirably provided by the circular apse or end of 
the Basilica, and tlie inferiority of women was long asserted 
by keeping them apart on the left aide of the hall or body of 
the building. Sometimes indeed, even in the middle ages, 
they were not allowed to enter, aa at Durham, where a sepa- 
rate church or Galilee was in a little time provided for them 
at the inferior (west) end ; and afterwards, when they were 
allowed entrance to the cathedral, a cross line, the barrier 
of separation, was drawn across the pavement of the nave. 



The Basilica was in shape a parallelt^ram, consisting of 
a central space with aiales at the sides. The row of columns 
which separated the aiales from the centre sometimes sup- 
ported a gaJlery instead of ascending to the roof The end 
of this parallelogram widened slightly, affordiog a hint of 
transepts, a peculiarity which was seized by the marvel- 
loving as an architectural prophecy of the form of the 

In the centre of the end Widl was a circidar recess of consi- 
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derable size and raised by a step or two ; affording the clergy' 
their desired advaaiage ground, and a space for the comma- 
nion table or altar. In the original uses of the building, 
the judges had sat here ; the officials of the court with the 
appellants occupied the space in front, the transept as we may 
call it ; the witnefses waited in the right and left aisles, and 
the public, such as were admitted, in the central space. 
Besides, in the front of the entire building, a 
pronaoa esisted, whitJi became tie place for ])enitenta ot'l 
catechumens, so numerous for a century or two, while as yet. 1 
the majority had the most confiised notions of their fkitb, 4 
when even the communicants often became inebriated v 
the eacramental cup, and the love-feasts converted the 
churches into a scene of debauchery ; all which is 
prising, when we consider the change from a select initiated 
few to a public comprehensive Church, when, besides curiona 
FlatonistB and loquacious dialecticians of all heretical sorts, 
sincere converts and insincere, the whole commuuily v 
invited within the pale. 

This plan \elt liltle essential to be desired, and iba 1 
churches that were built imitated closely the form of the ] 
Basilica. That raised by Constantine on the Ostian Way | 
projected the transepts a. little further out, confirming thfl J 
cruciform pliin, which has remained, with refinements aiira^ 
variations, tliroughout tbe fluctuations of architectural stylei 
to the present day. 

As we have seen the dead ajid the living associated in the 
catacombs, so we are prepared to find that the gronnd around 
the church wa.i speedily enclosed as the cemetery ; aod as 
baptism was the preliminary ceremony before the convert 
was allowed to join tlie throng within, baptisteries were 
erected close by; circular buildings, splendid laterexamplea 
of which exist in Florence and Pisa, in which all the 
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baptisms of theae cities are Btill celebrated. By-and-by, 
however, when children only were presented for tbe ordi- 
nance, and the entire oominunity was presumed to be 
Christiaii, the font was placed within the chnrch at the 
entrance, or in the comer of the aiate. The bell-tower is 
another eixceedingly important architectural addition. At 
first a separate building (as aeen frequently in Italy, and as 
exhibited in the round lowers of Ireland, Home of which rise 





to die height of 150 feet), it was afterwards included in 
the construction of the church, rising up at the entrance or 
!tt the intersection of tlie nave and transepts, adding much 
to the architectural whole. 

The oniy variation from the cruciform plan of churches 
was the circular. The Church of the Holy Sepulchre, built 
bjCons(antine,wasround, encircling, and as it were enshrin- 
ing the sacred spot ; and the circular church appears in this 
country in four examples, all commemorating that of the 
Holy Sepulchre, and built by the Knights Templars. The 
principal of theae is the Temple Church in London, where 
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tJie circular building liaa Iiad one in a pointed style addad'j 
to it, and in whicli the service is now performed. 

Whatever atrictores may be passed on the Roman, i 
compared to the Greek architecture, it must ahvajs b« a 
borne in mind that its grenteat, its leading distinction, i 
the introduction of the arch, the circular arch, from whidi'J 
sprang all others, and which made multiplicity of plar 
endicBs development possible. This of itself makes Eom 
architecture infinitely important in history. But the 
mana were much greater mcchanica and engineers than 
the more artistic Hellenic people. When conquest extended, 
it was immediately marked by the construction of roads, 
as the lirat thing necessary towards the occupation of the 
country, otherwise inaccessible to tlie masses of braaa-clad 
troops with their cattle and munitions of war. The great 
road to Britnin waa contiimoua, passing by MOan, Lyona, 
Rheima, Boulngne ; then by Sandwich to London, and north- 
ivest by the track still traditionally known aa Watling I 
Street. This road, carried eastward again by Byza 
Jerusalem, gave an unbroken (save by the sea) line of pave- I 
ment, 3740 EngUah miles in length, as calculated by Gibbon. I 
This mighty thoroughfare, which was raised in the centre ' 
and jiaved with large but irregular blocks, was accurately 
divided by mileatones, and went in a straight line cutting 
through mountains and bridging torrenta. In North Britain 
at last there was an end of conquest; the Scottish moun- 
taina baffled valour, and the termination of empire f 
marked, by many suooeBsive generals, by attempts to fortify '| 
a line across the island to the exclusion of the Scotch. 

The beat of these attempts, which were of no great 
strength, aod unworthy of the Romans, was that most pro- 
bably completed by Hadrian, by far the greatest builder 
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■nuHig the empeixirE ; and all along this line Iiave been round 
inntuuerable aliara and other tnomiiDents, all of a semi- 
barbaiic nideaeas. Here were cohorta of Germans, Syriaus, 
Spaniards, and Moors; and one would say, Erotn tbe nutnber 
of sacrificial erections, they were ihe moat pious people this 
part of the country has evei seen. There were votive 
dedications to Jupiter, Hercules, Apollo, Hercury, the 
Nymphs, the Genina Loci, to Fortune, to the ' three Divine 
Mothers,' lo Mithras — showing the versatility of ancient 
piety ; many of them having the inscriptions in Greek. 
None of these require much notice as works of art. Bui 
the Koman occupation, which continued down to i.n, 400, 
was necesaarily distinguished by commerce, building, iron- 
working and other industries. The art of mosaic, then so 
highly prized, was muct cultivated ; mosaic pavements have 
been found in many localities ; in the shires of Gloucester, 
Notlanghara, Monmouth, Oxford, Dorset, Hants, Lincoln, 
Sussex, Wilts, and York. The best perhaps is that found 
at Woodcheater in Gloucestershire, • but another found at 
Horkstow in Lincolnshire is more interesting, as it contains 
a record of Christianity. In conjunction with the usual 
frets and omameaia, may be traced one of the monograms 
to be seen in the catacombs, and a repetition of the Ichthya 
or sacred fish. The workmanship is supposed to be older 
than the time of Constantme. 

In Cornwall also are symptoms of our faith having been 
knovra in the island in these first centuries. On one 
Btanding-etone is the sacred monogram in the Greek form 
-^,the labarum, and there are many little chapels still 



* Some GloucesteFshire pieces ms}r be n 
MuHum, preseiited bj M. C. Brooks, Esq. 
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existing there, belonging to the British timea, with rmininf J 
wttter introduced at one comer, collected into a cistern large 
enough for the immersion of an infant. One of these, 
St. Peran-in-the-Sanda, buried for a thousand years by 
drifted p&ai, ■was exhumed in a perfect state, except the J 
roof, not many years ago. The form is a parallelogram, th»'J 
floor being three ateps lower than the external soil, and ^ 
surrounded by a atone bench or scat attached to the wall. 
There was a symptom, even in this diminutive oratory, of 
demarcation of the east end from the reat, and the stone 
seat or bench was elevated and enlarged into a. stone table 
or altar. The only decorations were at the arched doorway, 
■which was surronnded by an enrichment resembling the 
cable-moulding doubled, with a human £ice sculptured 
above, and one on each aide at the height of the spring of i 
the arch. I 

In the notthem part of t!ie island, there waa & church o£ 
white stone, a ' Candida casa,' built at Whitern in Gallo- 
way, in 448. At tliia date, just half a century after the 
occupation by the Romans ceased, the knowledge left by 
them, and so permanently illustrated by the Wall of Hadrian, 
which terminated almost within view of Whitern, may have 
assisted the builders of that church : but, this traditionary 
knowledge dying oiit, ' sawn boards covered with rushes ' 
came again to be considered a triumph cf architecture 
BuiScient to warrant record. Such were the first erectiona 
at Melrosa, Lindisfarne, York, and other places, till Saxon 
bishops imported new skill and knowledge, and Wilired 
built at Kipon and Hexham in 671-9, ' laying the founda- 
tions deep in the earth with great care, forming crypts and 
subterraneous oratories and winding passages.' The in- ■ 
terior was divided into three distinct ftoreys, 'sapported I 

r smooth columns, some square, and others of yariooi J 
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shapes. The walls, and also the capitals of the columns by 
which they were supported, and the " arch of the Eanctuary," 
were decorated with hiatoriea and images, and difEerent 
figures carved out in the stone, and painted with colours 
displaying a, pleasing variety and wonderful beauty. The 
body of the building was also surrounded on all sides by 
pentices'aud porticoes, which, with the most wonderful 
artifice, were divided above and below with walla and 
winding stairs. Within these passages and over them were 
galleriea of stone, and various ways of ascending and de- 
scending, so ingeniously contrived that a vast multitude 
might be there and pass round the church without being 
visible from below.' 

This account might very well describe the clerestory and 
trifbrium of a Norman cathedral, yet there is no doubt of' 
its existence centuries before the invasion. ' Indeed,' 
saya Bddi, the precentor, who wrote in the eighth century, 
' there was no such edifice known on this side of the Alps.' 
It is now ascertained that the crypt under the present 
abbey-church of Hexham, certainly part of Wilfred's work, 
is built of Koman hewn stone. The ' great smooth founda- 
tion-stones mirifically wrought ' are stones from the Wall 
and its stations, and the whole fabric may have been 
constructed of materials collected by the destruction of 
former works, 

Aa to interior furnishing, there are few authorities to 
enable us to describe in detail, Bede'a account of the twin 
monaateriea of Jarrow and Wearmouth would prove them 
to have been supplied with various works of art from 
abroad [ and his own compilations and earlier manuscripts 
there written and painted lead us to suppose many appli- 
ances and means were at command, such as we would not 
otherwise have believed possible. The illuminated books we 
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ahall oonaider aflprwarda : but already was the bell heard I 
clanging from belfry or round tower, and about tlie altar I 
were no doubt ailk embroideries, and jewellers' work, ai«J 1 
folding-pictureH of symbol -historic or portraits, for tha J 
delight of the faithfiU ; while in the soitth, through tiie I 
agency of St. Austin, who came direct from Eome to con- 
Tert tha Saxon pagans of Kent, all the appliances of a 
mediffival ceremonial had already made their appearance. 

Let ufl now turn to the art of painting in its connection 1 
with religion, and in ite application to the altars and walla I 
of churches. The Jews had no pictorial arts 
indeed allowed by the law of Moses to make graven images I 
and likenesses; and this single circumstance may be ci 
aidered fetal to the pretenaiona of tradition, which would 
carry the use of pictures up to the apostles themselves, and 
to St. Luke, who is reputed to have been a painter. But 
in the ages immediately following, when the converts were i 
of all nations, ignorant of Judaism and even bated by the 1 
Jews, filled with the pantheistic love of tlie gods in visible I 
shape, too illiterate to read, and utterly unable to become i 
at once above the age and almost above humanity, every 
adjunct that art could supply was called for. As soon there- 
fore as a place of wordiip existed, even in tbe catacombs, 
it was painted widi symbols and histories; and when the J 
churches rose under Consiantine, the arts were fully em< I 
ployed. Round the apae of the Church of the Holy Sepul- J 
chre were twelve statues of the apostles. ImmediatelyS 
aft^r thia lime, the question of employing statuary andfl 
pictures began to be raised; some of the fathers protest T 
others approve. In a-d. 433, Sixtus, Bisliop of Home, had 
Santa Maria Maggiore covered with mosaic pictures, which 
he dedicated underneath ' to the people of God ' — ' Xistua 
epifloopua plebi Dei.' Paulinus of Noli near Naples, about 
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the same time, afler describing the pictures be hnd had 
executed to an extraordinary extent in the Basilica of St. 
Felis, at Fundi, says : ' If" any ehoutd inquire why, contrary 
to common usage, I have made personal representations of 
holy persons in this sacred dwelling, I answer r Among the 
crowds ,itCracted hither by the fame of St. Felix, there are 
peasants lately converted, who cannot read, and who have 
long been the slaves of profane usiiges, and obeyed their 
sansea as gods. They arrive here from fur and from all 
parts of the conntry. Glowing with feith, they despise the 
chilling ftosts, they pasathe entire night in joyous watchings, 
they drive away slumbers by gaiety,and darkness by torches. 
But they mingle festivities with their prayers, und after 
singing hymns to God, abandon themselves to good cheer ; 
they joyously atain with odoriferous wine the tombs of the 
Bftinta, They sing in tlie midst of their cups, and by their 
diunken hpa the demon insults St. Felix. I have therefore 
thought it expedient to enliven with paintings the entire 
habitation of the Holy Spirit. Images thu3 traced and 
coloured will perhaps inspire those, rude minda with as- 
tonishment. Inscriptions are placed above the pictures in 
order that the letters may explain what the hand has 
depicted. While showing them to each other and reading 
thus by turns those pictured objects, they do not think of 
eating until later than before; their eyea aid them to endure 
faeting. Fainting beguiles their hunger and thirst ; these 
sober gazers are intoxicated wifli excitement, though they 
have ceased to indulge in wine. A great part of the time 
being spent in looking at these pictures, they drink much 
le«B, for there remain only a few short mimites for their re- 
past.' Such were the early congregations, and such the 
objects to be attained by employing the arts in their 
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In the arts of the Augustan times ivory was mticl) prized] 
for carvings, and note-books were mucli used composed 
two tableta beautiliilly carved externally, hinged togethi 
HO that they closed like our books, protecting the 
surfaces, which were slightly hollowed, and laid with 
This waxed surface was that written upon by a shiirp' 
stylus, the other end of which was blunt for obliterating 
the writing at will. Tliese tablets, called pitgiUares because 
they were so small they could be carried in the fist, or 
diptj/cha, double -leaves, were tied, sealed, and sent as 
offeringa of friendship. Juvenal refers to them aa convey- 
ing love-mes-sages, and they were especially used by consiil»ij 
on their attaining that dignity as presents to their friends,.! 
and also sent as their credentials or proofs that the enclosed 
writing or misaive was authentic. Such letters so enclosed 
frequently had the portrait of the writer at the commence- 

Many of these ivories still exist, down to those of the last 
consuls, both of the East (a.d. 531) and West (541), long be- 
fore which time they had appeared in churches as the fore- 
runners of altar-pieces. When bishops became recognised 
by public authorities, consuls began to send them their 
diptycha as a murk of respect. These were grateftdly 
placed on rJie aliar, and their donors remembered 
prayers. Their use soxtended ; St. Basil and St, Chryi 
■tom direct in their liturgies that the deacons are 
from tlie diplychs on the altar the names of the living and 
tlie dead to bo commemorated. The names and portcaiia 
of the great benefiictora of the churches were thus held up 
to veneration, and their erasure from the diptychs was only 
effected by a solemn act, a form of excommunication or ana'- 
thema. Hence the total degradation implied by such an act 
as that described by Anastauus in his life of Pope 
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in which he says r ' They took away from the diptycha oi 
the churchea, from the paintings, and from their doora, 
wherever it could be done, the names and figures of these 
patriarch B, Cyrus, Sergiua, Paul, Pyrrhus, and Peter, 
through whom error had been brought among the or- 
thodox,' • 
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Thus the altar-piece, ao important in the history of Italian 
and German painting that the art for centuries was employed 
on nothing else, ajipears at first as a book, and similar can'ed 
tablets were prepared aa bindings for copies of the Gospels. 
During the reign of the Iconoclasts, the image-breakers, 
the Greek artists turned their attention to small exportable 
works of this description, and when the persecution ceased 

• It ought to be mentioned that no Ituo diptj'chB whnsH inner 
ettriaces have been piotuieH huvo baen found : at leaat Mr. D. Wjatt 
and other writflre hare not parti culncised such etating. That the 
andeatB actually closed in pictures in ths shape of triptj^cha the 
aboiB illustratioa shovB. 
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their USB wus universal ; and afterwards the 
merchant, the poorest pilgrim, enclosed in them the holy 
picturen or finiiill relics carried about as talismans, or uaeA 
at prayer. The more important of these, having now two 
' plaques' hinged as doors to a larger one, carved more el^ 
borately vrithin than without, the interior being a represent- 
ation of the crucifixion or other important subject, give ua 
the complete form of the altar-piece of the middle 
which was of all kinds, carved, enamelled, painted, front 
the size of a few inches to many feet. Church pictures otl 
value of later times, however large (as the Descent froiw, 
the Cross by liubens, for instance, in the cathedral of, 
Antwerp), are fre'iuently furnished witli doora aimiliir to 
tliose of the triptych. 

Ivory continued in the early middle ages to be much in 
Bse. As it is still greatly prized in the East, especially in 
China, m it was in Europe till tliu inipravement in metal- 
working superseded it at the hands of the silversmitl), 
the northern ballads we hear of ' real bone,' royal bone, a8: 
the material for the king's sceptre and the prince's cheaa- 
mi'n, the tusk of the walrus being the substitute for that of 
the elephiint, which of course was scarcely procurable 
Scandinavia. A.Jind of these chessmen in Lewis, one 
the Hebrides, took place a few years ago, of great interest 
There were many sets of them heaped together, as if t}i9. 
whole had been a merchant's venture ; one set is bow to bai. 
BRen in the British Museum. 

Drinking-horns were also made of this materiel, and di 
corated in the must sumptuous manner. That oi'Attila 
said to be still in existence, and has been engraved. Su 
horns sometimes accompanied endowments or direct gifts of 
land, as prcols of the transfer. Of thene several are well 
known : one may be seen in the possessioii of the Chapter of 
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York, the bom of Ulphus the Dane, a complete elephant's 
tusk of the largest size, about two feet and a half in length. 
The Puaey family have preserved a gift horn of this kind 
■whict has been repeatedly engraved. 




To return to the church. Among the many applicationa of 
ivory mny be mentioned the bishop's chair, the 'cathedra'; 
from which a bishop's church was called a Cathedral, and 
which was from the earliest times considered an object of 
singular importance. Examples still exist covered with 
plates of ivoiy very elaborately carved all over. Sometimes 
they were made of solid bone with carving of equal Bump- 
tuosity. Bishops also carried staves or crooks as the shep- 
herds of the spiritual sheep, or, as some have conjectured, in 
of the Roman augura, who bore a long staff, or 
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litana, with a cixnred tenninatkm. These exerdaed the 
ingennitj of the sculptoTy and afford an interesting study 
to the artist from the care bestowed rrpaa their execution 
and the variefy of their design. These were not invanabfy 
of ivory or of any particular material^ but are fi>und of 
wood, as well as copper or other metal, enamelledy gilt, or 
plain. 



BYZANTINE ART. 



311 of a new capital ofthe world, Byzantium being 
changed into ConBtantinopIa, forma a great turning-point 
in the hietory of our art ns well aa of our religion. Before 
this is ancient history; alter it begins the modem. Va.Bt 
quaotitiea of statuary and other works of art were removed 
thither as decorationa ; the new city was rich in claaaio 
remains perfectly preaerred for many centuries, and afford- 
ing pillage of this kind to the Venetiana and others at a later 
time. By this means a school of art remained there after 
it had ceased in Italy. But it contained no pagan altara, 
Christian temples alone being raised, witli relica toaanctily 
them, to the disgust of those who atill sympathiaed with 
the learning of thepaat. And the majority of the buildings 
were forced up so hurriedly tliat they everywhere required 
to be repaired and supported, even in the ncKt generation. 
The architecture which we found so much enriched in the 
days of Trajan and Hadrian had by this time expanded its 
codBtnictire us well as decorative limits. The proportions 
of columns and other members were mosdy retained, but 
the orders were leaa cared for, invention more at liberty ; 
as shown in the palace of the lately deceased Emperor Dio- 
cletian at Spalatro, where openings with enriched mouldiags, 
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huge consoles enpportmg columns, and other innovationa.l 
appear, already indicating a changed state of manners 
and of arta, to be speedily spread over Europe as tlie 
Byzantine. 

The form of the church in the West haa been pointed out 
■as originating in the parallelogram of the Basilica expanded 
into the cross, in its true, which has been called its 
Latin, form, in distinction from the Greek, which was con- 
structed on the basis of a si^uare, all the four limbs being 
equal. This square plan is that of the Byzantine church, 





1 by a cupola at the intersection of the limbs, 
with four smaller ones at the four a^tremities. The 
greatest existing example of this form in Europe is the 
church of St. Mark, Venice ; but the most remarkable his- 
torically is the Mosque of St. Sopliia, built by the wise 
Emperor Justinian, and dedicated for the second time by 
bim in 54S, aJterwards converted to the uses of Mahometnn 
Tfurship, and still preserving its constructive features entire. 
At this date the pure Byzantine' may be considered a£ having 
iittaiued its greatest perfection, both in architecture and 
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in decoration, moaaic being the art invariably employed, 
Ka.venna, the abode of the exarch or governor of Italy for 
the emperors, is now the only place in Europe where ex- 
aluples of this date may be seen with the decorations re- 
maining; and the Church of San Vitale there is njoieover 
interestiiig as having been the model for that at Aix-Ia- 
Cbapelle, built hy Charlemagne, about 800. 

Wehave thua a connecting lint with the Rhine, France, 
and Saxony, on the one hand, and through the Saracens in 
Sicily, where the adventurous Norman race eatablialied a 
conquest, on the other. From the Normans in the south it 
was carried borne to Normandy and into England ; and in 
all these migrations, beginning at Lombardy, the style was 
Hubject to iurther development, Charlemagne, the greatest 
figure in the early middle agea, with immense military and 
governing powers, making more conquests than Napoleon 
and marrying more isivea than Henry VIII., is said to have 
wept on seeing the sails of the Norman pirates ia the Medi- 
terraoean. The kingdom of the Lombards ceased under 
hia sworcl, although he borrowed their architecture, and 
on many buildings on the Rhine the Lombard-Byzantine 
of his day ia etill exempUfied. 

, ThegenerictermRomanesqueia now applied ta all round- 
arched work fi-om the time of Constantine to the appearance 
of the pointed style. In the Greek Byzantine there ia great 
simplicity in the construction, and immense richness in the 
decoration, the giasa moanio with a gilt basis being liberally 
applied to the entire walls, the figures of prophets and 
apostles being represented on the golden ground. The 
Bculpture on the capitals is for the most part foliage, of a 
debased acanthus kind. 

In the Lombard variety the capitals are very diverse in 
form, and enriched with grotest^ue anim^ ; the aicade 
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being more continuoua as an external adornment ; and tbfl 
mosaic appears as geometrical borders louud panels of 
coloured marbles. 

With the Normanawe are better acqiiainted in England. 
In these northern regions workers in mosaic w 
found, 80 that the walls were never perhaps enriched tov' 
any extent, except by painting ; but the can 
endeavoured to supply the want, at least in doorways, by, 
the repetitions of moulding now identified with the atylf 
particularly the zigzag and nail-head. 

From the age of Conatantine, the vicissitudes of the more 
civilised portion of Europe increased. The distant goveru- 
menta were weak, the central heart having neariy ceased 
to beat ; and Lombards, Franks, and Normans necessarily 
destroyed a great deal before they acquired the graces of 
culture. In all parts of the West, however little art had 
previously existed, a sensibility to its influence made pift- 
turea welcome aa incentives t<j piety, painting being from 
the first the artialic exponent of Christianity, as aculptura 
had been that of paganism. 

But in the East the employment of sculpture as well 
flat representations, and the amount aad kind of venera* 
tion paid tJ3 so-called miraculous pictures and statuee, 
increased rapidly. Relics were olten sufBcient in Latin; 
churches, a baser taste certainly ; but the Greeks fell back 
on their art, and in two centuries ik>m the founding of thft 
new capital, every church or chapel in that part of the 
empire was filled with pictures of Jesus, of Mary, of Saints 
and Angels. Outside and within images met the eye, each 
with its circle of devotees, and constant miracles increased 
their importance and magnified their number. 

Eveiy city soon became possessed of a palladium ia tha 
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shape of a miraculous image (picture or sculpture) ' not 
made by the Land of man' — a phrase expreaaed by aHingle 
Greek word — whose presence in the camp or on the city 
wall was powerful to kindle the courage, revive the hope, 
or repress the fiiry, of the soldiers. The history of the 
most remarkable of these ascends to a very early time. 
They are still represented at Rome by the Veronica or 
' true image,' a linen cloth said to have been piously used 
by a devout woman to wipe the sweat from the Sacred 
Face on the way to Calvary, and to have been found after- 
wards impressed by Christ with hia own portrait at the 
moment of contact. These True Images existed at Jeru- 
salem and elsewhere. But the most impoitant miraculous 
picture was that of Kdessa. 

Al^ruB, king of Bdessa, says the eurioiia and very early 
tradition aa related by the last of the Greek fathers, St. 
John Damascenus, hearing the wonderful things related of 
our Lord, became influenced by Divine love, and sent 
ambaflsadora to the Son of God, inviting a visit from him, 
and offering him the strong city of Edessa as his protection; 
bat should he refuse to accompany them they were chained 
to bring back his portrait. The artist however foiind he 
could not fix or even see the Divine Face, which shone with 
a splendour that baffled his powers. Jesus, to whom all 
things were possible, having compaaaion on artist and king, 
took a piece of linen, applied it to his fece, and impressed 
the perfect image. 'This image,' says the saint, 'is in 
perfect preservation.' It had been preserved enclosed for 
the last 500 years in a niche in a wall, as the story went; 
and after its discovery it performed the important service 
of delivering the city from a siege on being exposed on the 
ramparts, and holy water sprinkled on ita face. The cities 
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of Syria, Pulestine, and Egypt were soon fortified 
Biniilar representations of tkG Saviour, his mother, and tha- 
ssints, and each city presumed on their miraculous defencsyi 
against the spreading triumphs of the Arab janatica aow 
proselytising by the aword. But in the course often years 
all those cities fell with their pictures or statu 
hands of the Moslems, who were peremptorily and for evet 
interdicted by the Koran from the use of the fine art»; 
pictorially. This interdict coatributed to prodi 
condition of decoration. In the rich and ancient city of 
Damascus they found a vast treasure of diapers which did 
not trench on the letter of the law, the arts of covering 
tcKtile Burfaeea with splendid patterns, and also of sinking 
or engraving them in metal, having long existed in 
Damascus, as they continued indeed to much later times,- 
whence the term damask still applied to such omamenta* 
tions. Here then was the starting-point for the style which 
the growing splendour of the Arabs required, and whicli in 
a short time, by the help of Byzantine skill, developed the 
Saracenic. 

Edessa with its wonderful portrait, whicb had once pro* 
tected the city, fell like the rest, and tJie Lord of Hosts 
seemed to have pronotinced judgment against too great a 
dependence on the arts.* Still the eloquence of 
numerous communilies of monks was exercised 
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• After 300 yenrs of captivity, this palladium was rieldod op forw 
raQsam of 12,000 eilvor piecee, the redaniplioa of 2O0O captives, K 
n perpetual lince for the territor}' of Etleaea. Gibbon, in 
cb. xlix. quotee tha crtticiHine of Pitgi. ' The prudout FrHDciscan,' 
BsyB ho, ' refuses to determino whethor the image of Edo9u now 
ropOBBS at Roma or Genoa; but its repose is inglorioua, and thii 
It object of mnhip is ns \oagDc famous or fubioaable,' 
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of the imagoB, although opposed by murmurs from the 
peuple, and scoiFed at by the victorious unbelievers. 

At this time Leo UI, came to thethrone of Constantinople, 
' A peasant from the mountains of Isaaria, a hater of images, 
depending more on arms, and ignorant of all the myBtical 
tieology of the day,' ho issued an edict against them. A 
secoiid edict followed ; the statues were thrown down, and 
a amooti surface of whitewash cleansed the churches. Thus 
began, about 72G, the greatest contest the world has ever 
seen on a question of art. The Iconoclasts, or deatroyera of 
religious reprmentatiocs, on the one hand, and the orthodox, 
the superstitious, and the artistic, on the other, continued 
the contest, occasionally rising into sanguinary civil war, 
ibr 120 years. 

Leo's next step was to secure the approval of the Church. 
The synod he called assumed the title of Seventh Gcnei'al 
Council, and under his authority, after a dehberation of six 
months, 338 bisliops pronounced against all images carved 
or painted. Over the gate of the palace Chalie, there stood 
a great image of our Lord, in popular repute for miracles. 
This was the first to be assailed. The captain of the guard 
mounted the ladder with an axe and began the demobtion, 
ihe crowd gathered, he was thrown down, and with Lis 
companions killed upon the pavement. The execution of 
the murderers only elevated them into martyrs. 

The number of monks in the Islands of the Archipelago 
had given it the name of the Holy Sea ; and the promontory 
of Mount Athoa was called the Holy Mountam, then as 
now a vast warren of monasteries, and one of the moat 
curious and interesting places in the world. These monks 
and islanders, easting off their allegiance to the emperor, 
sailed with a fleet of galleys to depose him, waving coase- 
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med with nuracle-working picture%fl 
i within the lange of the Greek 1 
ip and destxojed theii defeated I 



crated faoimeTG and a 
confident till they oi 
fire, which burned 
Bqiiadrons. 

On the death of Leo, hia boh left the care of the capital to 
a kinaman, who immediately restored the worship of picturea, 
and was gladly hailed aa Emperor both in Constantinople 
snd in Rome. The artiats, however, could hardly have had 
time to restore things to their former splendour, when hia 
rightful master met the usurper in battle, and again the 
images fell. Then followed a crusade against the monks, 
and it is said, ' many lost their lives or limbs, their eyea or 
their beards,' and artists were even burned along with their 
works. A visitor-general was appointed, called the Dragon, 
the communities were dissolved, and the convents con- 
verted into magazines and barracks. 

It must be confeased that the Church in both the Ea§t and 
West was in favour of visible objects of worship,* but the 
Patriarch of Constantinople was under the hand of the 
emperor, while the Pope at a distance could assert himself 
more freely. He would not divest his churchea of their 
charms, and no doubt found that the arts gave hia mia- 
uonaries and legates important advantages in the lesa cul- 
tivated parts of Europe. St. Austin, for example, advanced 
to hia interview with the king of Kent, as Bede relates, 
anging a litany, with a silver cross and an image of our 

* I am told I ought to, or at least might, esy rGQeration iDst^ad of 
worBhip : but a mirailt-worldng picture is a BUpor-nntural objoot, it 
muEt bs pOEBcssod of divine povcrs. and act only wilb, but ought to 
be, trorshippetl. It Till be obsprred that Gregory II,, as quoted 
p. 43, pat« cburdi images exactly on Ihe same grounda hb FiiDthe- 
iBtic ones. In I^e BHineliltfr he aleoosscrts the truth of tllo reputed 
histAfy of the picture of £ileBsa. 
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Lord and Saviour painted on a board. Gregory II. expostu- 
lated, wid he 'Lad tasted for ten years the anaual comfort 
of tie royal letters subscribed in pTirple ink,' but now tbat 
he waa accnaed of idolatry, he must inform the emperor of 
the ' difference between, the idols of antiquity, the repre- 
sentations of " demons," and the Christian images, the true 
icons of Christ, his mother, and his paints.' No result fol- 
lowing such exhortations, the West threw off its allegiance, 
liombardy was in arms, the tribute of Italy was withheld, 
and thus was brought about formally the disraembemient 
of the empire ; and by-and-by Rome rose again from its 
depopulation and decay into a ghostly theological sovereignty 
strange to past history. 

The final settlement of the question in the East, which 
iras only arrived at after the zeal and despotism of sL^ 
emperors had successively been opposed to that of the 
priests, was s, eompromise. Pictures were allowed, statues 
entirely prohibited. A complete and yet traditional system 
of art began which baa continued without variation or 
addition to the present time, and only in small works do we 
stiU see the longing for the more sensuous and solid form of 
sculpture. Many little altar-pieces were lately brought into 
this country from the Crimea exhibiting as the grotmd a 
stamped gold plate, perforated or sunk in the places occupied 
by the heads or hands of the figures represented, which are 
sothly painted as if seen below the drapery or nimbus. 
Thus the flstnesa of a picture is obviated, not by the un- 
lawftil elevation but by depression. 

At the same time, Charlemagne took the question in hand, 
and the fete of art in Europe hung by a thread. However 
much the Italians were accustomed to art, the northern 
ions despised its use in religion, and after the Council of 
Nice had re-esUbliBhed ita lawfulness, the great Franco- 
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German ruler, not yet emperor of liie Holy Roman Empii^ 
but all- powerful over the cliurehea of Germany and France, 
convoked a council which whb attended by 300 bishops at 
Frankfort, whereat Alcuin and other Englishi 
in a decision against pictures. This decree was confirmed 
by Louia the Pious so late as 825 ; nevertheless it gradually 
fell into forgelfiilnesa, and the use or abiiae of the arts wai'i 
left to be decided hy civihaation. At this distance of time' 
perhaps it ia possible to pass a judgment on thi 
history. The closing up of any of the avenues through 
which industry operates on matter, and by which ideal 
impresaiona reach the mind, must be wrong. How much 
darker would the dark agea hare been without the arta in 
the service of religion 1 Nor is it at all clear that the pro- 
hibition would have elevated the worship of these times, or 
that a negative meaaure would have produced any other 
result than that of narrowing the refining influences of the 
day. The Greek Church was not spiritualised by sculpture 
being interdicted, nor would it have been so had painting 
been also prohibited. In the middle ages in Europe it 
this kind of religion or none ; although now I suppose there 
can be no harm in saying that winking and miracle-work, 
ing pictures, relics, medals blessed or consecrated used ai 
amulets, and all such materials, are only believed in by thaJ 
interested and the grossly ignorant. 

But had painting been proscribed in the East, httle woulji' 
have been lost. The Greek artists taught the Lombards 
to i-siae the massive arcadcd fronts and piazzaed streets. 
They initiated the Saracens into their lovely adaptation of 
ornament, and in the application of painting, mosaic, glazing, 
and stucco work. They were indeed the preceptors of the 
middle agea in letters and in the useful as well as fine 
The mosque of Touloun at Cairo, built in 876, antj. 
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showing a tranHilional condition of ornamentj was the work 
of Byzantines, as were others in Sicily, and elsewLere. It 
was so also in Italy : St. Wark'a is on the true Greek model, 
with its mosaics, its vestibule, its cupolas ; and it is possible 
that the prection of the Romanesque churches on the Rhine, 
and the Norman in France and England, may have been 
assisted by Greeks. In the art of illumination we shall £nd 
equally the Eastern tuition, and the school of enamelling at 
Limoges was Byzantine in spirit as well as style. 

But after the struggle we have related, their jiiotoriai art 
fell under a prescribed form which pressed iheni into 
Egyptian rigidity, and fixed them tliere for ever. It was 
the emancipation from this that so moved the Florentines, 
when Cimabue's Madonna was cairied through the streets to 
the church of Sta. Maria Novella, rather thaa any complete- 
ness in the picture itself. The day was a foKtival, and the 
quarter through which it passed was called I' Allegro, the 

The promontory of Mount Athos has been already 
mentiDned. In this sacred region lived none but monks, 
and their endless monasteries are covered with pictures. 
Here Mr. Curzon penetrated in his hunt for MSS, and found 
in closets and oil vaults of these old-world communities, in 
some of which the habit of reading had fallen into disuse, 
stores of rich and rare manuscripts of the early ages written 
in uncial characters, authoritative copies of the Scriptures, 
and other inestimable treasures. 

But the visit of MM. Didrou and Durand disclosed things 
even more interesting to the artist. They travelled from 

■ Ur. B. N, Worcum informs tlie author that he fiadsgoodrenson 
to qucation tbia often rcpcaleil ator;, at least ia relation to Cimabue 
ftnd tba future of the Madaaaa. 
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cloister to cloiater, and &om cbcirch to clmrch, and font 
them all illuminated with the tall rigid figuree draped ii 
Bjinbolic colours, the folds falling in the same stiff series of 
lines, and the aame inscriptions written on the gilded or blue 
groundB which these learned archEEologiana recognised as iks 
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infancy of modem art, jet many of these paintings were 
but lately done. At laat tliey came upon a reverend artist 
'witL assistants at work on tlie wall of a chancel, and beheld 
the early ages reviTed before their ejea. It was etident 
invention was looked apon as impiety or nonsense, and 
nature as the region of ain, the lust of the eye, and the pride 
of life. But let us take the story from M. Didroa himself. 
While travelling in Greece and other Eastern countries, 
ha had become more and more puzzled by the fixed cha- 
racter of the types, as well as by the identity of the 
treatment, in all the paintings he studied. ' With us,' he 
Bays, ' a scene from the Old or New Testament in a building 
of the 12th century differs notably from the same scene 
figured in one of the 13th, Uth, or 15th, and stiU more 
from one of the 16th style of art, when the great maatera 
everywhere exerted so great an influence. But in the 
church of St. Luke the Baptiaia of Christ, the Pentecost, 
Moses, and David, are in mosaic exactly as they are in fresco 
at Cffisariani, although St. Luke's is of the 10th century, 
and Ctesariani of the 17th. With us monuments of the same 
epoch even present curious varieties ia different couiitvios 
or provinces. For instance in the Fall, the fruit that 
seduces Eve is often n bunch of grapes in Burgundy or 
Champagne, an orange in Provence, and an apple in 
Normandy. But in Greece the imagery is aO identical, like 
impressions fitim the same engraving. The Mar^ote painter 
of the 18th century continued to do as the Venetian of the 
lOth, or the Athonite of the 5th or 6th. Even par- 
ticular folds, as those which attempt to express the knee 
throuo;h the dress, were exactly continued, and in distribu- 
ting the pictures in the church, the places where every 
gubject and every character should come in the general 
arrangement are still the same. Here then we eee tlie 
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artiet tie slave of the theologian ; he eeirea tradition 
animaj serves htB instinct.' As it was in Egypt and 
perhaps in Assyria, it has been under Byzantiae rule, only 
gtarting from a higher point of development. 

The number too of the pichires and of the individual 
figures in them etmck him and his companion, Durand, 
'Ritfa amazement. In the great cborcb of the monastery of 
SiUamine, M. Poqneville had stated the number of figures 
painted in the interior at 150,000, and M. Didron was eo 
struck by the multitudinous fulness of the walls, that he 
inclined to believe the statement, till he actually connled 
them, and found they were 3780, a great reduction, but 
siill an astounding number. If in our day in France, he 
Bays, one of our greatest artists were commissioned to 
execute such a work, say in the Cathedral of Notre Dame, 
he would have long to study, and would die before it 
was accompliiihed. He inquired the name of the artial, 
and was directed to an inscription carried by one of the 
fignres to this effect : ' 1735 : this venerable and holy 
church has been painted by the hand of Geoi^ios Marcos, 
of the town of Argos, with the aid of hia pupils Nicolaos 
Benigelos, Georgakis, and Antonia.' Who then was Greorge 
Mark ? A great and notable artist surely, but, althougb 
he had lived there only a century ago, M. Didron could find, 
no memory of him or even of his pupils. M 

Didron passed on to Mount Athos, the academy, as bM 
eaya, where Byzantine art was formed, the Italy of the East. 
The Holy Mountain contains twenty great monasteries like 
small townBjten villages ofmonks, 250 cells, and 150 hermit- 
agea. The groaOeat of theee monasteries have sis chapela, 
the largest thirty-three, the total number being 288. The 
villages possess 23b, and all the cells have chapels; &us 
there are on the territory ^35 churches, chapela, and oratorii 
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aJid aJl are covered with Iresco, and filled witli paintings oa 

' The firat oonvent we approaiihed had had a large church 
newly built. We entered, and were transported to find a 
painter bu^ on the porch with two apprentices and two 
plipila, the older being a deacon. Here then was a chance 
to learn Bomething of the aeoreta of theechool. I mounted 
the scaffold and addressed the master. A young monk 
applied the lime to the wall, the master made the sketch 
upon it, the elder pupil filled colours into the contours so 
marked out, while the younger made the ornaments upon 
them, and lettered the inscriptions. 

' The master sketched from memory or by inspiration. In 
an hour under my eye he had drawn on the wall a picture 
representing Christ giving his apostles the mission to evan- 
gelise the world. Christ and the other (eleven) figures 
were tSe size of life ; he worked without paper, preliminary 
Btudiea, or mode!. I asked him if he had done those that 
were finished, and learned he had. We were astoniabed : 
these pictures were incontestahly better than those of our 
second-rate artists, and might he thought above our best Id 
religious feeling. 

' This rapid artist aatoniahed U3 BtiU more by Lis pro- 
digioOB memory. When he had traced his figures, I heard 
him dictate the inscriptions and sentences to accompany 
tliem. These were from the Bible, from the Greek fiithera, 
from the writings indeed of the characters represented, 
whoever they might be, and thia he did without notes or 
book. I espresaed my delight and amazement, at which he 
in his turn seemed surprised, said it was not so great a 
thing to do surely I and went on quietly with his work. 

' We proceeded on our journey, having our credentials 
to ibow at Sat&i the capital. A month was employed in 
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visiting the mountain. Freacoea were everywhere, n 
rare. After this study we returned to our atarting- point, 
rich in notes and dates, and the names of artists traced by 
the brush on their own worl;H, but still embarrassed with 
the difficulty relative to the unity and celerity of production. 
Our painter had advanced a great way. I spoke about the 
men whoae namea I had collected; he knew nothing of 
them, nor cared much : evea those of last century he 
remembered but vaguely, and without casting his aye on 
my notes, went on with his work. " But," aaid he at last, 
" look into that book ; it is by the painter Pauoelinus, who 
lived in the eleventh century ; there you will see all we do, 
liow we prepare the colours, tow we compose and place our 
Bubjecta, and what inscriptions are to go to the figures." 

' I seized with avidity the book he gave me, and soon 
saw tJiac it was the bible of his art, containing the laws and 
fixing the character of all that I had seen. The treatise wag 
called the " Painter's Guide." It is divided into four parts. 
The first technical, describing how the walls or panels are to 
be prepared, and so forth. The aecnnd points out how the 
histories are to be represented, and how all the patriarchs, 
prophets, sibyls, apostles, and saints are to be characterised ; 
what colour the drees of each is to he, what expression and 
shape belong to the nose, mouth, and eyes, the length and 
colour of the beard, and eo on. Also how tlie labels are M> 
be introduced, with their inscriptions. The third part points 
out the locality in the church which the subjects belong to, 
whether porch, fcunlain, nave, choir, or sanctum ; and the 
fourth or appendix treats of the faces and appearances of 
Christ and the Virgin ; the whole ending with an anatliema 
against those who say that such representations ore 
unlawful.' 

The nest difficulty of the savant was to get posseaaion of 
the book, which was no easy matter. He went from ooa 
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artiat-monk to another, fiEdiog that the very aged, who 
might be expected to need it no more, looked upon it aa a 
legacy to their succesaorB, At last in the studio of Father 
Macarioa, where he found a pupil in the middle of the 
floor reading in a high voice from the very treatise, while 
the others dihgently liBtened, he made an arrangement to 
have a transcript sent after him to Europe, and it is now 
translated by M. Durand and published. 

This ' Painter's Guide ' begius with a salutation in the 
Lord, and a dedication to the Virgin, Then the aspirant 
is cautioned to weigh himself, and before an image (paint- 
ing) of ' Mary the Conductor,' to pray in a high voice to 
Our Lord ; ' Thou who haat deigned to draw the sacred 
lineaments of thine own visage, and to impress them on the 
veil which cured the disease of King Abgarus; Thou who 
didst illuminate the Evangelist Luke that he might repre- 
sent the beauty of thy most pure mother ; ' and so on, 
asking help to do worthily what he takes in hand. It was 
thus Fra Angelico began the day, often affected to tears by 
the subjects he had to contemplate, and rarely altering 
what he had done, as, he said, God had willed he should so 
do it. A frame of mind scarcely possible except in the 
closed sphere of Mount Athos or a Dominican convent of 
the fifteenth century ; hut doubtless these anecdotes contiin 
in them a lesson of infinite importance : if we do not daily 
attempt to elevate ourselves to our work, to be, as well as 
to do, oar beat, we had better not touch any noble work 
or sacred theme whatever. 

This book of about 500 pages ends with these words of 
the transcriber : — 

Alter hiiTisg flniahed, I have said, Glorj U> the Lord, 
And I have fluid again, Glory to Thee, my God, 
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Such is the impreasiye termination of labour by the single- 
minded Greek ; and such is the state of the Byzantine 
school ruling over Eastern Christendom and the Hussian 
empire, and as it has continued for a thousand years. It 
has no regard for secular life, no care for the better ex- 
pressions consequent on continued study of nature ; it re* 
pudiates altogether a clearer understanding of the subjects 
it treats. Such, it is to be feared, will be the history of 
every science, art, or people, controlled by a priesthood, 
and used as an appliance, or considered simply in relation 
to religion. 



CELTIC AET. 



It IB BO seldom wu find a new root, so to speak, in any of 
the artsi that any truly original form becomes exceedingly 
interesting and important The Greek and the Etruscan 
are tie same in principle, the Roman proceeda from them, 
the Byzantine and its Norman expre:Bsion from the Roman, 
and the Saracenic alao in obedience to new conditions; 
Gothic architecture in some of its featurea doubtless Las 
the same genealogy. But at the period whoa FrankB and 
Germans were as yet untouched by Byzantine refinements, 
and the name of Roman had become even a term of con- 
tempt in the month of a Lombard, we find new forms of 
decoration, if not new arts, springing up among tie Celts of 
tie British Islands and Scandinavia. 

The first efibrta of all nations have a certain uniform 
ciaractflr. Tie Fret, that border enrichment formed on 
the basis of the square, is nearly as common on Chinese 
patterns 08 on Greek architecture; it appears in Hindoo and 
in Mexican works. In the carving of paddles and war cluba 
of the South Seas we find the elaborate figuring, the mi- 
nutely covered surface, and even identically some of tie 
patterns, on tie Celtic productions, Tho Celtic art remaia- 
ing to our day is of tiree kinds. Illuminationa on books, 
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Irish at Anglo-Uibemian, having the head echoot in Ira- , 
land : Sculpture on standing stones, of Norwegian and 
Danish origin, Eunic instxiptions being continually found 
OQ these ornaments, whether m Scotland, the Isle of Man, 
or oChcr localities : and Enamel, France being probably the 
earUest seat of &e art. An extremely rich and elaborate 
grotesque is the most attractive feature of the style, showing 
the same spirit that in an ai^r age expanded itself in 
the multiplicity of parts and endless variety of the fully 
developed Gothic, when the Northern nations applied 
themselves to architecture. 

Books were of course introduced to the North of Europe 
by Christianity. The fbrmation of libraries, the collecting 
of manuscripts in lai^e quantities, was not uncommon among 
Roman patricians. Marcus Varro called forth the praises of 
Cicero for having had painted in hia books the portraits of 
more than 700 celebrated persons. These portraits were 
miniatures, Leading the works of the authors, or perhaps 
histories of die persona thus commemorated in portraiture. 
Seneca speaks of books ornamented with figures ; but the 
earliest extant pieces of caligraphy so enriched are not! 
older than the fourth and fifth centuries, being a Terenoeil 
and a Virgil in the Vatican library. ,' 

These libraries were composed of books in two forms : , 
the volumen or scroll, a succession of pages on a long 
panoramic sheet of papyrus unwound by one hand and 
wound up again by the other as the reader proceeded ; and 
the codex liber, or series of pages bound together at the 
back, and tied round by a cord. The voliune was kept in 
ft case, and the vellum books on shelves, some of the Hteraty , 
men of that day having them in quantities approaching to ■ 
the number of printed works now accumulated by private- 1 
individuals. 
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But whatever the moat adorned of thcae may have betn, 
they can Bcarcdy have approached tlie illuminated splendoiii- 
of the MSS. of the early and middle ages, which are now 
among the moat valuable and intereeting records of art. 
The respect claimed by the Bihle and books of devotioo, 
exceeding that accorded to poetry and history, made book 
illumination a.Q act of piety, and ia the work of Irish or 
Scottish monks we find the earliest examples of the indt- 
pendent and surprising scheme of art proceeding from the 
aborigines of the north-west of Europe. 

Perhaps the complete ornamentatioD of MSS. by borders, 
and whole pages of illumination, may be properly considered 
a Western art. When the battle against rehgious pictures 
raged, we leum that quantities of books of the library 
founded by Constantine were burned because of their 
paintings; but these may be considered simply poitraits 
prefixed I indeed only such paintings, they only being 
capable of a superstitious use, would be obnoxious to the 
iconoclasts. And, although all the illuminations of tlic 
early middle agea executed in Europe, except the early 
Irish, are expressly Byzantine ia spirit, yet they were 
produced ia the West, France and the Rhine towns being 
the countries most fruitful in their production. 

Nearly contemporary with the production of the Virgil 
of the Vatican we find a curious illustration of the zeal 
already excited in Ireland lor the production of books. 
About 563, St. Columb or Columbkill, afterwards missionary 
to Scotland, finding a part of the Holy Scriptures in » 
book belonging to Finnian of Moville, set about secretly to 
transcribe it, remaining in the church privily after service, 
and BO being shut in all night. This went on botii night 
ond day ; till, when nearly finished, the original book was 
demanded by Finnian, who thereby discovered how St. 
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Coliimb had been employed abusing his hoepitality, and ■ 
Eteaiing (as he considered it) the treasures of his learning. 
He therefore demanded the copy as well as the original ; and 
King Diermit, to whom the dispute was referred, gavG the 
decision against Columb in worda which became proverbial:. 
' To every cow belongs its' calf; so likewise to every book 1 
ita copy.' 

Trom this early day for many centuries the producti(H 
of illuminated works was an honour to Ireland ; her t 
sionarieB carried such works out with them — St. ColumS 
into Scotland, and Aidau into Northumberland ; mauy werel 
conveyed to France, and are yet preserved; St. Columbimua, I 
about 610, to Switzerland, where a fine specimen is yet to* 
be seen in the library of the former monastery establiflhed 
by St. Gall, one of hia aBsistacts. The number still extant 
in this country and abroad certainly shows a greater activity 
and a greater perfection in the art than any other country 
exhibited at the same period. 

The colours mostly uaed in the interlaced bands that con- 
stitute so large a part of the scheme of Hibernian decoration 
are white, yellow, or red, on a black ground ; but the variety 
o£ pigments is very considerable, aud their brightness 
remains perfect to the present day. I am not aware that 
any instance of mixing the colours so as to produce hues is 
observable ; whatever colour appears is evidently, I think, 
transferred through the hands of the illuminator in its pure 
and simple state. Interlaced animals afford the artist hia 
most characteristic material, and also the field for hia richest 1 
colour. These are principally dogs and birda of the heroB'^ 
kind, their limbs, necks, and tails being elongated Uii 
woven into a mesh of tracery. In go example of pure Irish 
illumination do we find foliage. Wherever foliage appears 
the Byzantine induence is manliest; a debased acantliua 
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being at tLia time, or rather a century or two later, when 
the earliest remaining European esamplea were painted, the 
almoBt exclusive material of B jzantine ornament. 

The moat elaborately finiahed of these native produe- 
tiona are the Book of Kelle and the Durham Gospela, both 
monumanta of hiatorical aa well as artistic interest. The 
first of these ie now in the library of Trinity College, 
Dublin, and is said to be 'a magnificent work, both for 
grandeur, intricacy of design, and perfection of execution.' 
The other, the Durham Book, is In the British Muaeum. 

Badfrid was made bishop of Lindiafame in 698, and he 
it was, and his assistants, who worked out the splendid 
pages of this copy of the Goapela. Hia successor, Ethelwold, 
caused it to be bound and adorned with golden claaps and 
gems by ' Bilfrith the Anchorite,' who, says Simeou of 
Durham, was aarificii arte prcecipuus. Thus completed, it 
WHS one of the gloriea of the place, and was carried away 
along with the bones of St, Cuthbert as the moat precious 
treaaoie from the incursiona of the Danea, During its 
perambulation in these troubled times it was the subject of 
a miracle ; having been washed overboard and lost in the 
sea, a revelation waa vouchsafed by Cuthbert to one of the 
brethren in a vision of the night, that it would be found on 
a certain part of the coaat. Unhappily there are no marks 
of sea-water either inside or out ; but indeed this may be a 
part of the miracle, aa Fuseli said of the amallnesB of ihe 
boat in Raphael'a Miraculona Draught of Fishes. 

At all events the book is safe, and shows us what could be 
done by native artists, juat twenty-five years after Benedict 
Biscop raised the monaateriea of Jarrowand Wearraouth, and 
brought glass windows and pictuiea to adorn them from 
abroad. Some of its pages are almost entirely covered by 
the mesh of elaborate and charmingly coloured grotesques 




The ' Eunio knot,' which fonns bo important a part dj 
these decorationn, ia f ounii abtmdantly on the stone sculpture, 
and continued to the last century in use among tho Scottieh 
Highlanders in embellishing dirk handles and other things. 
Similar interwoven animals are still to he seen covering 
the lintels and imposts o£ the wnoden porches of Norwegian 
churches. Such is the persistence in imitation, and so 
seidom do we find invention sapplanting established forms. 
In the hands o£ the illuminators, however, it soon disappears, 
being superseded in the later Sason limes by the foliated 
style of ornament. 
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a of Danes and otber sea-faf lag adventurers 
from the NortL, ending in their incorporation with the 
natives in some parts of Scotland, have, it is auppoaed, left 
us the tnonunienta next to be noticed ; vertical Gtones or 
croBBea covered witli carving in low relief. It is strange, 
however, that in the south of England the much more com- 
plete subjugation of the country should not have afforded 
similar proofs of Danish art, while in Ireland, which 
remained comparatively free of the invaders, some of the 
tineat and moat elaborate carved crosses are to be fouud. 
In Scotland tliey exist in large numbers, tie work published 
by the Spalding Club showing remains of 150 of these 
funereal or religious trophies, while in the lale of Man they 
are nearly equally numerous. Those in the latter place are 
claimed by Woraaae as Norwegian, and attributed to the 
period of Northern rule, the beginning of the eleventh 
century. 

The genera] form of these standing stones being that of 
1 cross limits their antiquity to Christian times. Tradition 
aseignB to some a commemorative origin where battles or 
S important events befell ; but we know that the Irish 
iries, when time and means permitted, erected 
A where they had been successful in Cliriatianiaing the 
natives. This is particularly mentioned of Kentigern, one 
of whose crosses is curiously enough said to have been made 
of sand. That they were the production of mixed pagans 
and converta is evident from the existence, along with the 
interlaced animals and woven bands nearly equalling la 
complexity those of the illuminator, of certain mysterious 
figures analogous to no Chrietian symbol. These are found 
on one-half the whole number of Scottish monuments, and, 
although as yet undeciphered, they bear a strong evidence 
of meaning, and seem to belong to the rites of paganism. 
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The origin of interlacing, e£ a motif in ornament, 1 
found an intelligent inqxiiier in Mr. French of Bolton. 
' Interlacing,' ho nays, ' is found in an infinite variety of 
devices in the earliest sculpture, whether of stone or metal, 
and in the oldest illuminations of Britain and Ireland. It 
retained its peculiar character throughout the Roman occu- 
pation, slightly modified by, and often mixed with, clasMcal 
ornaments. Theae, however, diaappeared in a great mea- 
sure during the Saxon period, while the interlacing con- 
tinued ; a circumstance that induces the belief that it was 
equally familiar to the Sason invaders and British abori- 
gines. We find it in the enamelling of metals, and after- 
warda in the Norman arcades, especially those on the early 
ti '>t3, and it continued long to influeuce the artist even iiL ■ 
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the reticnlated qnamea for windows and in dtaperingB 
for walls. How tLen did this onuunenlol mterlacing 
OTigioftle-? ' 

It is a generally recognised fact that ornaments on first 
coming into use represent something they hud supplanted. 
Mr. French applied tliis observation to the subject of inter- 
lacing. The ox skulls, rams' heads, wreaths of flowers, 
sculptured on ancient temples and nitara, stood in place of 
the actual things hung up as trophies in a ruder age. So 
fond are we of preserving a familiar fonn tliat we make the 
improved article look as like tiie old one as may be. Thus 
oa the body of a railway carriage we paint the bends and 
use the colours of the stage coach, making it represent three 
coaches joined together. Now the earliest art, and the one 
most independent of tools, is basket-making, and the earliest 
authentic records of Britain refer to its inhabilants ua expert 
basket-makers. Their houses were niado of willows and 
reeds; donrs made of wattles may yet be seen in the High- 
lands ; ' their fences and fortifications were living trees with 
interwisted branches ; tlieir boats were baskets covered with 
nkins; their domestic furniture, defensive armour, even the 
imageaemployedin their religion, were of wicker-work; and, 
although we have no positive proof that such was the case, 
it is probable the chariots so formidable to the Romans were 
aimilarly constructed.' 

The monastic historians continue to represent wicker- 
vork as a principal architectural mat«TiaI. The so.fnmous 
monastery of lona, founded by Columba in dti3, was so 
built; aait is recorded that he 'sent forth hismonks to gather 
twigs to build their liosjuce,' Glastonbury ivas, according 
to William of Malmesbury, ' a mean structure of wattle- 

A manufacture which was probably progressing for cen- 
turies before the Roman occupation must have acquired a 
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large amount of refinement aa the result of so much pradaoS 
We have, indeed, direct evidence tliat the Romans greatly 
admired the ornamented baskets of the British, which were 
exported in large quantities and became Eashionable append- 
ageB among the luxnrionB firmiture of the imperial city. 
Juvenal mentions them about A.n. 120, and MartiaJ also. 
It 18 not improbable that these baaketa were enriched with 
colour and even gilding. 

When the Briton had thus made his first step in domestic 
civiliaitiou, he would elill be subjected to great incon- 
venience from the absence of any Buitable vessel to convey 
or store away a supply of water. To invent a water- vessel 
would be a necessity. From the earliest period accustomed 
to line the wicker-work walb of hia hut with clay to 
exclude the cold, he would naturally line the basket also 
with the same tenacious material ; which, partially hardened 
by baking, would give Lira a water-Teaeel. Now all the 
■urns found in British graves are marked by zig-zag lines 
quite analogous to Ihe impression of wicker-work. 

And the crosi^s set up by missionaries : if they dwelt in 
wicker-work huts, was it likely they could erect sculptured 
«tone monuments ? Might they not also be wicker-work 7 
nod ihoae of stone, cut in the later time of iron tools, pre- 
served the venerated appearance of the older crosses by this 
interlaced ornamentation. In effect, Mr. French has foimd 
one record of a cross of woven twigs in the church on the 
island in Lough Dearg, the scene of St. Patrick's 
purgatoty. 

This theory of the origin of this style of otnamental 
design is ingenious and interesting. If it be the correct 
one, it carries this species of ornament to a period long 
prior to the production of the Book of Kelts and the Dur- 
ham Gospels, and long before any geometrical ideas could 
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Enao els a e subatanceB of a v tree 
coloured by n otal] c os dca Thoy a 
or opaque. Opacity is obtained by adding U 
mass a certain quantity of oxide ol' tin. The first mention 
of applying and fusing colours lo metal is by Philostrntus, 
a Greek, who established himself in Kome at the wiali oi 
Julia, wife of Septimius Severus, in the early part of the 
third century. lit his ' Treatise on Images ' he has these 
worda : ' It. in eaid th.it the barbarians living nyar the ocean 
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ponr colours upon heated brass, no tbat tbey aJbere, becomei 
like atone, and preserve the design represented.' The] 
earliest pieces of enamel -work preserved are French, of th«;] 
Gallo-Boman period, and it ia conmdered established that 
the art bad no existence in Greece or Rome in the third 
century, while it was practised in the imperial cities of 
Gaul and in Britain. A bronze shield of late British work- 
manship, with red enamel in the omamenta, found in the 
TJiames at Buttersea, and other late British bron/es partially- 
enamelled, may be seen in the British Museum. The art, 
however, made no progress in the West, while it was intro- 
duced into Constantinople, much employed and variously 
used there. M. De Laborde and M. Laborte have described 
the practice of the art as divided into three distinct methods. 

Ist. Cloisonn^ or walled ; in which the colours are 
separated from each other, and the outline of the design 
expressed by narrow bands or fillets of metal placed upon 
the solid foundation, 

2nd. Champlevd or hollowed; spaces to receive the 
colours being scolloped out of the solid metal, a portion of 
tlie surface being left as a demarcation between, and to 
express the forms. 

3rd. Fainting, either with transparent colour on chiselling 
in relief, or on a plate of metal with vitrifiable colours ; in 
which last case the metal merely answers to the canvas (W 
panel of the oil painter. 

The first of these three methods was either invented op 
adopted by the Greeks, and all the extant specimens are 
said to have some features of Byzantine work. I say 
adopted or invented, because, although enamel waa new to 
the Romans when seen in the productions of the barbarians 
of the West, it was not new to the world. The same in- 
ventiooB spring up in an indigenotis manaer in different 
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regions, tlie requirementa being Lbe same. Thus indelible 
colours lor dyeing woven fabrics, and colours applied by 
heat, were sought ibr and found in various quarters of the 
world. Beating gold and applying it to surfaces, cutting 
dies and stamping with them, which is indeed printing, 
were independently originated in diverse countries and 
periods. 

Enamels of the earliest ages, having been so generally 
applied to gold, have become veiy rare. The most notable 
pieces of the Greek method are the crown of Charlemagne 
and his sword, still preserved in the imperial treasury in 
Vienna, and still part of the state adornments ol' the 
emperor. The shrine of the Magi at Cologne, in which 
the skulls of the so-called Three Kings are shown, is a 
much more sumptuous example, though of a later time. 

But there have been found in England several interesting 
specimens, though small, of a date between those of the 
two just-mentioned Franco- Byzantine examples. The 




earliest of these is the ring of King Alfred's father Elhel- 
wulf, done in the true Western manner of hoUowed-out 
enamel, and presenting no Byzantine ornament, while the 
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' Runic knot ' iiDii grotesques appear upon it. Another ring, i 
also identified by Ijeing inacribed with tlie name of the 
owner, Alalan, Bishop of Sherborne in 867, has been lately 
recovered, and also other examples of very early though 
lew certain date. But more interesting tlian these is one 
found at Athelney in Somerset, the very place where King 
Alfred hid himaelf in liis adversity when hard pessed by 
the Daneit. It is an article in gold whose purpose has not 
been determined, bearing round the edge ' Alfred caused 
me Co be made,' and ornamented by a figure holding in 
each hand something resembling a large flower. It is 
walled or filigree work, and lias coiiaeqaently been con- 
Bidered a specimen of those foreign artista tliis great king 
brought into England. The colours, however, are the same, 
blue and green, as on the ring of Ethelwulf, with a third, a 
degraded red. It ia clear that neither the ring of hia father, I 
who died while Alfred was stili young, nor that of the 1 
contemporary bishop, could have been done by the artists 
in question : they therefore give us pretty ce rtain proof that 
this difficult jeweller's art was practised by natives of this 
island, or of countries in nearest relation with it, although 
Labarte deems them insufScient evidence. Jlost probably 
it had continued in use from the British times when the 
ruder bronzes now in the British Museum were made. 

Whether this be so or not, at that very time enamelling J 
became fashionable at Constantinople, and was coming into I 
use in Italy, along wiih the glass mosaic so characteristic of j 
the Romanesque. In the eleventh and twelfth centuries 
many works appeared of the richest barbaric beauty, and 
the hollowcd-^ut process prevailed over the walled or 
filigree. Tiie shrine of the Magi at Cologne, which waa 
made at the close of the twelfth century, ia wrought in both 
processes ; but in that of Cliarleniugne, presented to Aix- 
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la-Chapelle in 1250, the Lollowed atjie only ia used. We 
now find the enamels of Limogea beginning to be men- 
tioned, euamela which afterwards made eo great a figure, 
wid which are now so much prized. 

The French town of Limoges, in the province of Upper 
Vienne, was a Roman colony, and from that early time 
remained a centre of civilisation and commerce, rising in 
importance in ttie palmy period of mediieval art, the four^ 
teenth century, by several manufiicturea, eapeoially that of 
enamel ; and there is little doubt that neai'ly all the enamels 
on copper now extant proceeded from Limoges. Artisti- 
cally speaking, these cannot be expected to show any other 
than Byzantine forms and convenciona, no achool of painting 
hariiig as yet aprung up in Europe, and the difficulty of 
the proceas making enamel more a crall handed down frou 
father to sou than a fine art proceeding from talent or 
genius. The sculptor of the early middle ages was never 
BO deeply enalaved by Greek autliority as the paiater, and 
the architect very soon emancipated himself, pointing to 
heaven his pinnacles and spires trembling with the lovely 
tracery derived from the study of nature. Besides, Limoges 
was brought into closer connection with Greek authority 
by the settlement there of a Venetian colony in the eleventh 
century, making it an emporium for the produce and barter 
of the Levant. 

It will be perceived we have already lefl Celtic art fiir 
behind in point of time. Let us follow out the subject of 
Enamel into the retiaisaance, when vitrifiahle wJours were 
applied to earthenware as well as metal ; shortly after which, 
time it gradually sank into neglect. 

The third method is that of Painting with vitreous 
colours. First we see it in the shape of tranalucid enamel 
on relief. When the goldsmith attained high e-xcellence. 
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a.s sculptor, chaser, engraver, and often as painter 1 
tbe rigid form, the abatmue of sLading, and the flatness o' 
t!ie pieces of colour, were nnRatisfaGtory. The ameEorating 
spirit of the coming renaissance snggeated refineraenta. 
Precious metals took tlie place of copper ; they were to be 
exiiibited, and merely heightened by colour. The process 
is fully described by Benveimto CeLliai, in his ' Treatise on 
the Goldsmith's Art,' as that of the Byzantine method is 
by Theophilus, the writer of the 12th century. The design— 
was cbased in rehevo, the whole surface being first of altl 
covered, bo that the colour floated into it lay thinnest on the' 
high portions of the relief True painting in enamel fol- 
lowed. The early part of the 15th century found the men 
of Limoges beginning to nse the metal-plate as painters 
use their canvas. When tiie colours were applied thick, 
the full amount of light and shade was given ; when thin, 
the ground appeared, and gave the varied effect of transpa~ 
rency. Thus the fold of drajwry, or the foaEa of the sea- 
waves, was expressed by loading with pigment. 

This great step, one would think, might have quickly re- 
voiutionised the art ; and although only a few colours could 
he used where so great a degree of heat was applied, ws ,■ 
might have expected to have seen works by this process vis I 
with the tempera pictures of contemporary artists. Sucb 
was not the result ; it was not till tht great constellation of 
Ilahan artists of the beginning of the IGth century was 
piisaing away that the new spirit appears in enamels. Then 
indeed we find small panels, and scutcheons, large baaios, 
chai^ers, cups, and objects of all kinds, covered with 
renaissance design, and overlaid with rich and brilliant 
painting. The talents of the artists were now exercised on a 
vast number of subjects, which present great variety, espe- 
cially towards the close of the period. The Italian^ invited 
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' "by Francis L, had a good deal of influence in effecting tkia 
change, and the publication of the claaric groteaquee hy 
the school of Raphael, in numerous engravings, easily 
iatroduced into the ateliers, completed it. Cartoons were 
then prepared for them by Frimuticcio, II lioBso, and 
others ; while the delightful productions of the engravers, 
German for the most part, to whom belongs the title of the 
Little Masters (Petits Mattres), furnished still hettcr sub- 
jects for their adaptation. 

The 16th century and beginning of the 17th are accord- 
ingly the periods of greatest activity in the art of enainel. 
M. De Laborde enumerates more than 150 artists, all 
Frenchmen, and mostly belonging to thut period. 

About 1640, however, it began to give itself to por- 
traiture in miniature : by-and-by it became restricted to 
the small size and new style applicable to that purpose, 
and gradually dwindled away, till it became all but extinct 
for the higher purposes of art. When oil painting had 
come into comnion use, enamel was no more wanted. 
"Vitreous colours continued only to be used for earthenware, 
glass, and such hke articles, whose exposure to the climate, 
or domestic usage, required them to be proof equally against 
heat and water. 
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LECTURE V. 



ILLimiNATlON OF BOOI 

Havisq followed out tie subject of Enamel PaintiDg, I i 
ahall take up another of tlie arts mentioned in the last 
lecture, that of the Illumination of MSS., and follow it 
down tin it died out before the application of Printing. 

The Iriflh or Anglo -Hibernian style of ornamentation, 
a true growth of the West, did not long continue pure. 
Greek iniluence spread, and, combined as it was with great 
technical knowledge and skill iu all the useful as well aa 
ornamental arta, blended its acanthus foliage and architeo- 
tural character with the meaheti, and knots of animals, "we 
have already described. In the first place, St. Austin, sent 
by St. Gregory to the pagans of Kent, brought a directly 
foreign influence into the south of England as early aa the 
year 600 ; Theodore of Tarsus and others followed, bo that 
it was only in Ireland and in the northern part of England 
that the pure native art continued to show itself. . Mift- 
sionaries were actually going out from these portions of the 
British Islands when Rome was sending others into Kent ; 
and we must expect in that quarter, in the worka of the 
versatile artist St, Dunatan, and others, a directly Byzan- 
tine character. At Canterbury an active school of illumi- 
nators was quickly formed, and also at Winchester and other 
places. The book called the Benedictional of St. Ethelwold, 
a of the Duke of DeTonshire, is one of 
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1 monk of St. Swithin, afterwards rewarJed for tis alcill by ^H 
1 being made Abbot of Thorney. The pages are Biirrounded ^H 
H hy broad borders with large comer pipcea, all of which are ^^M 
H composed of particoloured conventional folliige, There ^^M 
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are also many figure subjects, ' many ornamental pictures,*' 
aa Godemanu liimaclf describes them in an introduction 
or dedication, 'made imder elegantly decorated arctea, 
filled vrith divers preoioua colours and gold.' Tlie draw- 
ing in these works at once shows the Byzantine to havfi. 
teen the school of the artist ; and they are Tery excellent, 
for their age. Compared to them, for example, the illu&- 
trations of Ca:dmon'a Paraphrase of Holy Writ, in the 
Bodleian, show the difference that existed between con- 
temporary works to have been very great. Another book 
by Giodemann, said to be the finest example of the art 
that century, ia now one of the treasures of the library 
the city of Rouen. 

Whether or not this style of Godemann, which is larger, 
broader, richer, and more purely foliated than contemporaiy 
ornamentation, ia what was then called Opus Anglicum, it 
is difficult to say. Before his day English llluiniiiatorB had 
become famous on the Continent. Alcuin, who was a priest] 
of York, and a century earUer, had no doubt more know---l 
ledge of the native style than of any foreign m: 
in the School of Illuminators established by Charlemagne 
under his superintendence, foliage ia not by any means so 
excluaiTely the decorative material employed ; so that we 
may allow the superior richness of Godemann's work to be 
a merit of his own. It was in 788 that this emperor pub- 
lished his celebrated constitution, mid re-established public 
education among the Gauls and Germans, from this time 
dates the birth of letters in the middle ages, Alcuin bimself 
leading the way. In the works of that old English worthy wa 
have etill the Latin sonnels he hung np in tlie scriptoria^ 
admonishing the writers to spell properly, and to abf 
from biota and from a, eaking evil words when writing good 
books. The greatest treasury of books of the Carlovin^aa* 
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period is the Biblioth^que Imp^riale of Paria, but now ond 
then one ia seen by the pubJic, and even ofTered for sale. 
The enthusiasm excited in I83G, when the Old Testainent 
written by Alcnin in 800-801 was sold by auction at 
Evans's in London, was very great.* 

In the East the luxury and splendour of the age took a 
novel form in writing copies of the Scriptures. No expense 
of mnteriala was thought sufficient, and while the books 
ibr a2tar-aervice or collectiona of homlliee were made of vel- 
ium cleaned for second use, the Bible was frequently written 
throughout in gilt letters on leaves stained a beautifiil 
pnrple. Not only in Greece, but throughout Europe, the 
TTorka of the poets and purely clasaie writers, now anuthe- 
matised as pagan, were carefully eraacd from the vellum, 
to receive the litanies and other stock-in-trade of the 
priest or monk. Whole libraries must have been used up 
in thia way, and books so written are now frequently Ibund, 
with the earlier writing still decipherable, holding out 
Jiopes of the recovery of some of the lost authora of the 
Soman time. To all documents or monuments twice used 
ID this way the Dame of Palinipaests has been applied. And 
it ia curious to remark that not only in books, but in all 
■walks of art and in every age, palimpsests are to be found. 
The Blabs of alabaster hning the halls of the Assyrian 
palaces, Mr. Layard found on detaching tliem from the 
Walla, had been used long before the sculptures he coveted 
iad been cut, as the sides built up were also carved. The 
brasneH let into the sepulchral gravestones of t)ie sixteenth 
and Beveuteenth centuries are oitea similarly engraved on 
the hidden sides. 

The expense attending the production of MSB. at thia 

early time must have been very great, and quite sufficient 

" It WUB bought bj M. GiordBt fur 37,500 franca (£1600), 
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to account for the unlearned literati of the cloister uaing up | 
Pliny or Livy for their Psalters and Hours. Yet the coit 
of materials was not greater than, it must have been iu 
classic times. M. Firmin Didot ingeniously calcubtes that 
a single leaf of papyrus must have cost at least 3s. 5d. 
(4f.5c.); and Champollioa, as quoted by M, Ferd. Deniaia I 
his work on Llliunination, observes that Cicero himself, whft * 
Bpent ao much on his library, writing to Trebatius, praising 
him for his industrious parsimony in that matter, aaka him 
whether he has yet adopted the good plan of effacing his 
correspondents' letters to write the replies on the aome 
leaves I 

This cost of materialH, perhaps as much as the labour of 
writing, contributed to make hooka generally unattainable 
in the middle ages. A single book splendidly illuminated 
and bound in gold clasps and jewelled boards was the 
treasure of the monastery of the largest size. Indeed such 
books only belonged to abbeys, to cathedrals, or to kings ; 
they were not bought and sold, but acquired by the ex- 
change of an estate or flock of cattle. GrScie, Countess of 
Anjou, is mentioned by M, Denis as paying fot a book of 
homilies 200 sheep with their wool, besides a lai^e quan- 
tity (un muid, about forty-five bushels) of wheat, barley, 
and millet, and three martens' furs. 

Under Charlemagne and Alcuin the head-quarters of 
learning were in his capital, Aix-la-Chapelle ; where and 
in Cologne architects from Lombardy were then busy. But 
schools of caligraphy sprang up immediately in many 
(juarters, at Tours, Metx, Rheims, and St. Gull, and 
probably in Paris [ other great caligraphic artists of the 
period, Gottechalck and Modestus, producing great and a 
beautiful books, and commencing a series of French illn^ I 
minatioDB which did Dot cease till the 16th centuiy. JaM 
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all Byzantine decoratdon gold forms an ensetitdal part, and 
for many agea the gilded grounds were continued, even 
when moveable pictures superseded walled decoration. 
The manuscript miniaturists of the middle ages used gold 
liberally, and were great adepts in the humiahing of the 
gilded surface, giving the greatest splendoor to their pages. 

IT" 




Charles die Bald was a worthy aucceasot to Charlem^pe 
in his lore of the art of miniature -painting, and a book pre- 
sented solemnly to him by the canona of St. Martin, written 
by Ingbert (Ingobertus), now in the Imperial Library of 
Paris, is a noble specimen of the excellence already attained 
in 86G by the scriptorium of Tours. Judith, the young 
Blepmother of our Alfred the Great, was the daughter of 
Charles, and it was a book she carried with her into 
England, we may suppose, that so attracted the longing eyes 
of her husband's youngest son, aa related by Asser, Lis 
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biographer. At tke age of twelve, at which age he had BobM 
yet begun to read, AJfred and his brother, entering Judith's 
apartment, found her reading. The splendour of the pages 
atruok the boys witli wonder and delight; and, the queen 
promifling to present it to the first who could read it, AlfredJ 
forthwith began that life of intellectual activity which n 
his reign one of the landmarks of English literary as 
as political hiatory. 

The year 1001) seema by common consent to be considere 
the darkest moment in the night of the middle ages, 
idea prevailing in the Church that the Day of Judgment w 
to take place 1000 years after the birth of our Lord was 
everywhere preached to the people, and in many places the 
terror rose to the pitch of suspending all activity. The 
crosa was now adorned with the figure of Christ, expressing 
as vividly as possible the agony of the Passion ; and a 
gloomy view of the Christian mysteries prevailed. The 
only traffic that continued brisk was one in relics and 
amulets, which perhaps began at this time to be carried 
about and vended for money, a trade which continues yet 
among the ignorant of the old Church, 

In England the panic was not so great as on the Continent 
and when the crisis passed tlie reaction of activity was n 
felt to the same extent. Everywhere abroad building re- 
commenced with greater activity, but it was not till about 
1150 that architecture began to express the true northera 
character of art, and the round lines of construction, so,^ 
genera! in the Romanesque from door to cupola, gave 
place to the pointed and buttressed, with the addition of m 
many new features. Nor was it of course only in one artfl 
that such an essential change was operated. A fresh spirit 
invigorated all the fine arts, and in Illumination it is par- 
ticularly obvious. The archaic form and character of tho 
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figures disappear. The acanthuB foliage with irregular 
foliations gives way to leafage cleft into llie favourite sym- 
bolic number of three points ; the meHhes, knots, and inter- 
lai^itiga are undone ; and the whole and half pugea of 
ornament are discontinued. All at once a great revolution 
takes place in the relation of (he artist to nature ; imagina- 
tion ahowa herself, and omaraentation becomes free. Shortly 
afWr 1200 the endless varieties of the vegetable kingdom 
may be distinguished as furnishing the originals of beauti- 
fully designed capitals and borders, and tlie gold groimd 
gives place to diaper pattei-ns and bine. 

The landscape background does not yet appear ; but a 
century later, 1350, it b^ns to take the place of the diaper, 
and the complete picture is vii-ible ; the forerunner of the 
modem landscape schools of painting, which have for the 
first time in the history of the world worthily represented 
tree, mountain, and flood, sea and sky, with all ' the cbangea 
of the mighty mother's face.' The great initial letters, 
hitherto eijuare and solid in general form, now ahoot out, 
like an elegant plant throwing ita long starred lines of 
roots to the bottom of the pages, and hlosHom and £bre 
along the top. 

The century beginning about 1220 is the most active and 
fiouriahing period in the history of Pointed Architecture. 
In France the cathedrals of Chartres, Notre Dame of Paris, 
Laon, Rouea, Dijon, Amiens, Beauvais, Eheima, Auxerre, 
the Sainte ChapeUe in Paris, and many other great works, 
were all rising at the same time. In England Salisbury 
Cathedral, York Minster except the choir, Westminster 
Abbey, and a great part of Wells, Ely, Lichfield, Winchester, 
and Exeter CathedraJa, belong to this age of prodigious 
architectural activity, during which the art of miniature- 
painting made nearly equal advances. France, and particu- 
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larly Paris, was distinguislied 1 
which it appears iram a passage iu Dunte wae 
there only called 
IHuminating.* 
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interspersed, that now appear round 



a of books 
The clergy. 



small birds and ias 
the initial pages. 

Hitherto, down to about 1350, the produc 
waa the wort of those who wanted them. 
lawyers, and public schools had retainers i 
transcribing; the scriptorium in the larger monasteries 
being a principal scene of their labour. But a public trade 
in books had begun to a eroall extent, and the caligrapher 
and miniature-painter were independent artiata and crafts- 
men long before 1400, when the middle ages give place to 
what we call modern times. In Italy, Giotto and Nicola 
Pisano had already passed away, the re'iai/sanre was 
initiated, and ri'ady to develop itself, to the delight of the 
world, in the hands of the gjialtTocentisli. The illuminator 
of the day has left us many portraits of himself. He aita 
on a. chair or stool before a solid desk with sloping top, 
haying two receptacles for ink, red and black, aunk into it : 
the teed pen which the early writers u^ed has i^ven place 
to the quill, and in his left hand he holds a knife or bone 
iiBitrument, wherewith he keeps the page flat under his 
■writing. The apace to be filled is circumscribed by a led 
line, and he leaves room for the vignette or picture the 
artist being now quite distinct from the acnbe The labour 
of this individual was soon to be set aside by printing , and, 
oil painting introducing small pictures about the same time, 
both the manuscripts and their splendid illustrations were 
gradually discontinued, and at last laid by aa antiquated 
curiosities." 

■ Numerous inBtances might ba given of ihia negleot. Thatof the 
EvaiigBlium of Charlemugne, now in (lie I*uiTe, may be montioneii. 
It, was written and illumliiat^ b; Gottschiilck (OodeEcalcus), em- 
ploying Chat iUnstriouB monlt eaven jenm. Tbe teit is in double 
columns od a purple ground. Tbe giil of the emperct to tlia 
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This neglect into which they feU preTailed until the xi 
vival of the study of antiquities, when the truth dawned o 
the learned that much of the domestic iiiid popular histoij 
of our ancestors was recorded in them alone. The simpli> 
city of mediiBTal ideas regarding history led the artists tl 
content themselves in copying what they saw, and eo toglvafl 
every scene a contemporaneous character. In their littla I 
pictures, llierefore, we find the costumes, arms, utens 
fiiraiture, and even the customs and ceremonies, both c 
and religious, of their epoch. Besides, in these hooks n 
have preserved a continuous series of illustration 
state of art from the sixth century, showing us the devaJup- 
ment of painting, when all other sources of information are 
Btient. The vellum and paper page lasts longer than the 
solid stflne wall. 

The production of a cheaper page for the scribe to ex- 
ercise his pen upon, must have graduaUy had its influence 
in bringing about otHer innovations. Printing could never 
have been contemplated but for the previous existence of 
Paper. The earliest known specimens of paper made from 
raga 'are some documents of the year 1318, in the archives 
of the Hospital at Kaufbeuern,' says Eichhom, ' The first 
German paper mill we have some account of worked at 
Nllrnberg in 1390,' says Koch.* 

In the latest age of manuscript-painting, the men thus 
employed were the greatest artists of the period out of Italy. 

moiuuteT? of St. SerDiD at Toulouse, tlus inestimable monumeut of 
the ughtli ccDtnrj hod been pieierred in a silver case or ilui, till, 
the case being atolen, tba bouk wns cast amoiig old pan^hmenta to be 
sold, in 1703. Saved by M. Faymaunn, it was aflBTWiirds presented 
by the Ditj of Toulouse to Napoleon on tbe birtb of the King oC^ 

' We quoto these BHthoritiea in the words of Mr. Curlj'le, G 
MiteeUanm, vol. ii. p. 432. IBSU. 
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Their veracity and etaCy of nature express a. perfect 
freedom and maatery. The ' Hours of Anne of Brittany ' 
is a coUection of the loveliest pictures of flowers, fruits, and 
insects; and ao true to nature that M. Denis calls the 
artiat, Poyet, the greatest naturahst of the age. The his- 
torical snhjeclE, too, then executed hy the miniaturists, are 
quite equal to the test works of the Italian contemporary 
painters. As examples may he mentioned, because some 
of their pictures have been repeatedly engraved, and the 
originala themaelvea may he seen in the British Museum, 
the Chronicles of Froissart, and the Eomance of the Rose, 
both largely and elaborately illustrated. These bring na 
to the period of the invention of engraving. 

The earliest discovered impression from a woodcut is 
dated 1418 ; earlier speciniens may yet be discovered, for 
the invention of stamping pictures made no way, nor did it 
touch the painter, till it was combined with types. The 
stamps Irom rude wood-blocks which first circulated in 
Holland and Germany were coarse and gaudily coloured, 
and were the people's pictures of the day, bought only to 
adorn the bumble homes of artisan and trader. Ko one 
euapected that the further development of the process would 
sweep before it the scriptorinm and the scribe, and revolu- 
tionise the whole structure of modern mind and manners. 

TbuB the production of beautiful miniatures continued 
long after this date. The Van Eycks and Memling em- 
ployed themselves in this way at the beginning of their 
career, and in the library of Municli books are to be seen 
illustrated by the greatest artists of the German school, 
even down to Hana Holbein. 

These cheap and coarse productions of the new process 
of stamping were the hlockbooka, forerunners of the press 
and the moveable type. The Biblia Pauperum is one of 
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Ilie earliest and most curiouH of these- It ia not the Bibl^'' 
as j'ou may Buppoae, but a serits of forty leaves of piclmes 
from the Old and Neir Testaments, and received its nams 
as being a help to tlie poor priest towards some insight 
into the great Book beyond his reach in a completer form. 
These leaves printed by friction are placed back to back, 
and pasted together so aa to give the whole the appearance 
of a book printed on both sides of the paper. Each of 
these pages has three designs in a row within a sort o£ 
arcade ; that in the centre being from the history of Christ, 
those on each wdeare from the Old Testament, representing 
parallel or typical incidents. For eicample, the Adoration 
of the Magi has on one aide the Qneen of Sbeba'a visit to 
Solomon, and on the olJier Abner visiting David. Above 
and below these three designs on each page, are aimilar 
arcades, with prophets in the central compartments and 
descriptions of all the subjects on each aide. 

Such books as these, stamped from blocks in tlie Chinese 
fashion, had but a short period of obscure existenca. Print- 
ing by mtans of a press; the construction of the page by 
moveable types ; the sabstitution of cast metal for wooden 
letters, and the consequent prodtiction of many of these 
from one matrix ; were all steps necessary towards the per- 
lectiag of book- printing, and all taken nearly at the same 
time. But although it is certain thfss processes were all 
iti operation in the middle of this century, beginning about 
1440, it is not clearly ascertained by whom, where, or 
exactly when, the first triumph was attained. 

Four names have principally figured in the controver>^B 
Stiashurg erects its colossal statue to Guteobw^ in ^(fl 
market square, Bfayence celebrates Faust, the town of 
Uaurlem clnimn the discovery for its citizen and church- 
warden Liurence Coster, and the obscurer viUage o£ 
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Gemsheim conaidera Schoffer entitled to honOTirs equal to 
my of the others. 

All tbeae, except Coster, who died before ie made any 
practical application of the art, were associated together in 
the production of the first books. Fust or Faust, however, 
is licensed by a Dutch autliority, Junius, of having stolen 
the invention from his master Coater, and it is then sup- 
posed he was aided by Gutenberg and Schoffer to make 
use of his theft. It is now pretty well agreed that Guten- 
berg began to print at Strasburg some time between the 
yeftTB 1436 and 1442. Perhapa he first printed blockbooks, 
or combined both the block and the moveable type, as seen 
in some so-called blockbooks. And of these mixed block 
and type hooka, the Speculum Humanto Salvationis, the 
LtSoking-glasa of Hurann Salvation, for example, has some 
portions of the reading cut in wood, besides many cast 
letters, plain, double, accented, or otherwise varied, amount- 
ing to ao fewer than 156 diMtincl types, as shown by Mr. 
Otley. There ia another hypothesis, that before be left 
Strasburg for Iiia native town of Mayence he used moveable 
^es of wood. At Mayence he entered into partnership 
with Fust ; and Schoffer, who had married the daughter of 
that individual, ia considered to have really brought to per- 
fection the process of founding the types by meana of the 
punch. 

The first book jointly undertaken was the Latin vulgate, 
and the oldest historian of printing mentions that before 
twelve aheeta were printed, Gutenberg, or rather we ought 
to aay,Fu3t, had incurred an expense of iOOO florins. This 
Latin Bible, so interesting in the history even of the world, 
was long lost to collectors, and is now called the Mazarine 
Bible, because the first ideutiiied copy was found in the 
Bibliotheq^uB Mazarine. 
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The new process was, it aeeros, kept aecrtt, and the ear 
copies sold in Paris as manuscripts. This may be a Ikhlef' 
bat. wbeCher or not, the secret spread like the influence of 
spring. The partners quarrelied in 1458 ; four jeare later, 
Uayence was stormed hy Adolphus of Nassau, the workmen 
of the rival establiahmenU dispersed, and the invention was 
carried into other ianda. Twelve years after the same date) 
Caxton began printing in England, setting up hia press in 
Westminster, and by the year 1530 it is computed there i 
existed already 300 printing places in Europe. I 

This year, 1530, witnessed the ever-memorable reading^ 
of the confession of Augsburg at the diet there, befora 
Chariea V.; and already Columbus, Vasco de Gama, and 
others, had made the round of the world known to all men 
nearly thirty years before. In this year, 1530, Raphael 
and Da Vinci had been ten years dead, Albert Durer two 
years; ao that we must suppose printed books may have 
been shown to them in their youth as the products of a 
new art, and admired as photographs are witi us; but 
there were still living and working out their great destinies 
in their various Italian bomea Michael Angelo, Titian, 
Sebastian del Piombo, Cellini, Andrea del Sarto, and Cor- 
r^gio. Tintoretto was a boy of twelve, and Paul Veronese 

It has of late become the iashion to decry the great 
movement in art known as the renaissance, and to praise 
the preceding ages with their narrow £eld and illiterate 
but naive honesty. The Pointed Architecture that held a 
short reign of 300 years, after the noble round arch had 
developed into its dignified Lombard and Norman richness, 
is called, strangely enough, 'Christian architecture;" and 
there are not wanting persons wilful enough to advocate not 
only original illuminations, which may be again, of courac, 
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made a» beautiful as pictures on paper or canvas, but al^o 
the publishing of book illuminationa by hand in these days 
of chromohthography. Such crotchets will have their day ; 
publio taatea change ; by-and-by we shsll see the Lombard 
become the foshion for church- builders ; but ia painting 
■we must always return to the quattrocenlisti aud the 
earlier among the cinque-cento * painters for noble and free 
development of thought and style. 

A common mistake in relation to the renaissance is to 
Bujipose it to have sprung up from a revived study of the 
antique, whereas it waa really a revived study of nature. 
Vaaari, in his introduction to the second part of his Bio- 
graphies, does not even mention the increased study of the 
antique among the means of improvement enjoyed by the 
artists of his second division. Giotto and his ibllowers, he 
says, came much nearer nature than had been done before ; 
he gave his figures easy attitudes, fmd expreaaed the spirit in 
the face. But in the artists of his second division, he con- 
tinues, ' we see a still more efTectual expression of feeling 
in the gestures and movements of the body, art seeking to 
approach the truth of nature by more correct design, and 
to exhibit so close a reseuiblance to the countenance of the 
living man that each figure might at once be recognised. 
Thus thay constantly endeavoured to reproduce what they 

* It must l)e rememliered that the t^rmfi trp-, qiiatljo-, and cinque- 
CBDlD do not oorrespond ta out 13th, Hth, and IStli i^enturies, but 
to a ceatuij later, tbe ciuqufl-ceato ocliatB living in the 1500. Even 
cur mode cj describing dates, hh IStli century, &c„ i» verj confusing, 
perhaps mare so than the Itulinn. Sir Grordner Wilkinson in his 
Inat work (Colour and Taste) has adopted & new method, which 
Wftnld be Q great jmproTenioEi if brought into goniiml use. Ho 
deMribfS the 16th century ss tlio 1400, «nd 80 on. la the present 
pnbliCBtion we hare frequently followed bis example. 
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bdield in nature, and no e 
nobled aa well as his art ; He 



lite artist became e 



a intellectaal power, i 
metelv the member of a guild paTsning a hereditaiy craft 
Itke the artist of the middle ages, or a mock, perinde 
rai/ucer, working mechanically. ToQching and channing 
in their nalvet^ are all the works of the middle ages, on an 
imperfect acqn^tance Bopiemely so ; bm the more inti- 
matetjr we become acquainted with them, the more we 
comprehend and enter into the life in which they were 
produced, the more reason there appears to thank God for 
the renaissance in religion, in learning, and above all in 
ait. Ghiberti, ^faaaccio, BruneUeschi, Mant^:na, these are 
the great artists, not those who remained associated with 
the Gothic feeling, aa Gozzoli, Angelico, or Francia. With- 
out tbem the completeness of liapbael and the tianBcendent 
energy of Michael Angelo would have been trammelled and 
wasted. Later masters, the gladiatorial freedom of Tinto- 
retto, the nniTereality of Rubens, or the astjinishing insight 
of Eembrandt, could only exist as the results or fruit of the 
emancipating labours of the artiBta of the renatssa-nce. 

The immediate change effected by printing was, however, 
at least apparently, adverse to the arts. Miniature-painting 
was superseded by the much leas complete a^d ooaiser 
illustration by means of wood engraving. But when books 
ceased to be articles of luxury, and became common and 
useful, the engraver, both on wood and copper, became 
much more generally employed as an instructor associated_ 
with the text than ever the illuminutor had b 



ad been. ^^^| 
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Ik these papers, and in every essay on the modern history 
of the arts, whether uaefiil or ornamentnl, constant refer- 
ence must be made to the bnilding and furnishing of 
churches. Nearly all we know of the arts in the dark ages 
ia through their serTice of the church, and the examples 
preeerved to ua from early times are wJtli few exceptions 
objects connected with ceremonial. The clergy held the 
fine arts in their own handa, practised them or directed 
them. Oui gratitude and admiration excited by this ap- 
parent aid to civjiiaation will be materially diminished 
when we find tlie arts were not extended to the people ; 
that they, from the peasant to the baron, were wholly 
■without the splendours of the chm-ch, the refinements of 
the clergy, or even the means of moral decency. At the 
present day, the traveller in Italy finds the great marble 
Duomo on a festival corered with rich hangings, and 
twenty or thirty priesta splendidly robed, performing the 
service amidst a blaze of wax ; and when he leaves the 
impowng scene he has to make hia way through a swarm 
of beggars, old women with the immemorial and unim- 
provable distaff and epindle, old meubuthalf clad, children 
BCBtcely clad at all. In the middle ages the contrant v/an 
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carried further. While the great minatere were rising in ■ 
England, Durham, Peterborough, Norwich, and many 
others, the private houges were wood and mud thatched 
with Biraw ; and even the royal and bnroniid mansions, 
which were etone and presented some of the enrichments 
of Btone HcuJptuve about doors and windows, were little 
better than a hall enclosed by four rough walls, the mud 
floor alrewn with rushes, the openings for light closed with 
boards, and the building surrounded by wooden out-houses. 
While the monk had his own dish at the refectory table, 
and his own cell, the retainers of the baron ate many out 
of one dish, and slept on the floor together. 

It is singular that among the few exceptions to the tem- 
porary character of the domestic architecture of the Nor 
man period still remaining, more than one retains the 
traditionary title of ' the Jew's House,' as if that people, 
not being amenable to the institutions of the country, were 
better prepared than the natives to avail tbemselvea of the 
civilising arts. 

The houses of the people before the Conquest are wholly 
unknown. Illiuninations of that date, indeed, show many _ 
inuideutAl examples of houses and their adjuncts, but it hu J 
been very well remarked by Mr. Hudson Turner, in hii 
excellent book on the tweKlh and thirteenth centuries, that 
the strict correctness to the artist's own period in the 
materials of his picture so valuable in later manuscripts, ns 
well as the amount of ability to express himself intelligibly, 
arc not found in the earliest works. We may be pretty 
certain, however, that when the Saxons took possession, 
very many Koman houses and even towns existed, and tliat 
these decayed without teaching them much. The general 
building material of the period was wood. Winchester, tho 
capital city, at the time of the Conquest, consit-ted of stX', 
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teen streets of low huts, cloaely packed together. It was 
the richest city in England, and contained the beat arti- 
ficers; goldBQiitha being partiuularly numeroiia. These 
goldsmitha worked, but did not trade, in the precious metala, 
and no doubt carried on their craft in open booths or 
hutclies; as in much latter times, even to the fifteenth 
century, they did on bridges and other thoroughiarefl in 
Paris and London. 

London at this time could not be superior to Winches- 
ter, perhaps not equal to it, nor for centuries aft^r is there 
any record of stone street bouses : the wooden tenements 
continued one atorey high, plastered within and without, and 
principally thatched. The Thane at the earae time built hia 
'hall,' a word ive still retain for a mansion, irom the forest 
by the labour of hia bondmen, and it alao was thatched 
with straw or reeda, or roofed with wooden shingles. The 
Norman baron might have been expected to be superior to 
the Saxon as a builder, and besides he required more de- 
fence, yet hia caatellum waa only defended by palisades 
and gates, and if his foundations wpre stone, the super- ' 
structure was wood, a mound of earth aupporting a wooden 
watch-tower. This hall was a capacious apartment, serving 
in the day-time for the patriarchal hospitality of the owneri 
and forming at night a sort of stable for hia servants, to 
whose rude accommodation the master's was not much 
superior in the adjoining chamber. The fire was kindled 
in tJ:e centre of the fioor, and the smoke made its way ou^ 
at the door (which was large enough to allow a man to ride 
in), at the windows, or at the eaves of the thatch ; and 
BOmetiraes by an opening for the purpose immediately over 
the fire. The lord or prince and his ' hearth-men,' a sig- 
nificant term for friends and councillors, rat by the same 
fire at which their repast was cooked ; and at night they 
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slept in his solar or cbamber, a cnatom long c 
France, where, even in the fourteenth century, the kin| 
Bometimea distinguished, favoured courtiers by 
them, one or more, to share his bed, or sleep in 
apartment. With the year 1100, fortresses entirely of 
Btone begin to appear, but it is remarkable that domestic as 
well as military architecture in England was always a gene- 
ration behind that of our nearest Continental neighboura. 

It is not till near the end of the Norruau period that the 
earliest of our Donjons or Caatle-keeps of solid stone were 
erected ; such as Dover, Rochester, Richmond in Yorkshire, 
and Newcastle ; the latter two still well preserved, dating 
about 1170. These massive square towers divided into three 
or four floors, accessible by passages in the thickness of lihe 
wall, were succeeded by the Edwardian Castles with theif 
huge round towers, of which Conway and otiiers in Walea 
Btili afford us grand examples. But both of these structure* 
were simply defenaive. In the bailey or court-yard of that 
of Newcastle, which had already in sixty years fallen into 
disuse, we 6nd the 'hall' and 'chamber' erected for tbe 
accommodation of royal Tiaitors; and, as our buffiness ia 
with domestic architecture, I return to these. 

The hall or great room stood simply by itself, ita fo 
strong walls tmattached to other building ; and, when 
the largest size, a row of columns or piers divided it into a 
nave and aisles, giviug support to the timbers of the roof. 
These columns were oitea of wood, but stone was also 
employed; and in accounts of the year 1176 relating to 
Henry II. 's hall at Clarendon they were even of marble. 
In some there appears to have been only one range of BUcll 
supports extending longitudinally down the centre, 
to the ridge or creat of the roof. 

At OHC end of this building, and transversely with ■ 
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a amaller 'houae,' divided by a floor into two chambers, 
the 'cellar,' which was used for storing wood and other 
materials, and the ' solar' or bed- room, having no com- 
munication, whatever with that below, but which was the 
private and choice apartment, and was entered either by a 
amall Htair from tie dais or high end of the hall, or by an 
outside flight of stepa. This single well-appointed chamber 
waa the only one throughout a long period of our history, 
even in royal houses, aad waa resorted to at all times and 
for aD purposes, except those of a public kind, or for meals. 
Thus in 1287, Edward I. and Queen Eleanor were sitting 
on their bed -aide attended by the ladies of the court, when 
they narrowly escaped death by lightning. In many illu- 
minations we find scenes taking place in tho bed-room, 
such as that in Shaw's Dresses and Decorations, where 
Christtne de Piaan presents her book to the French Queen, 
who ooonpiea a. sofa opposite the bed, the ladies of honour 
being seated round on stooh. This is so late as 1400, 
when the room is hung round with cloth decorated with 
armorial bearings, which also appear on the furniture of 
the bed. 

ia smaller houses the chamber was over the hall, which 
in Buch cases waa vaulted ; the chamber being approached 
soraetimea by an external stair only. That known as the 
Jew's House in the High Street of Lincoln is an often- 
quoted example of this kind, of the earliest time. The door 
is enriched by a moulding not common in English Norman 
work, and the chimney of the upper room is corbelled out, 
forming an external canopy over the doorway. 

Previous to 1200 there is no evidence of glass windows 
having existed with ua except in churches, and for a cen- 
tury and a half alter that date the openinga for light and air 
were closed by wooden shutters, lattices, fenestrals, in all but 
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noble residences. The ' round windows' in the eaA 
hall were fint filled with glasa, and at the Eame tin 
prorided with — ooden shottera. Somedmes the upper half 




of the tipright window was glass, and the lower covered 

by B hinged shatter. When only a ahutter was employed, 
it v/aa made to open outward hinged to the top of thA 
opening, and supported by props, bo that it acted 
eave or a barge-board in carrying off the rain. 
chimney in the ' solar ' stood out on jambs or columns, 
Was supported on corbels over the fire-dogs, which 
riveted into the hearth. 

Wiih regard to the interior appointments, there 
great amount of information. The inside of tbe walla 
was plastered, the finest material used then, as now, being 
plast«r of Piiris. A writer of tlis time says 'the private 
chamber should be covered with hangings to avoid flies and 
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Kpiders,' and curtains were used for partitioning off portions 
of the room and also for coTering doorways and windows. 
la the ' King a Qiia.ir,' written by James I. of Scotland, 
about 1418, he aa;^ 

Right oyer thvert the chamber tlicra iiua drawn 

A tceresse thin aitd vi/tiie, all of pleasunce, 

The which behind, &c. 

Hangings thus deHcrihed must have bees simply cloths of 

some kind ; tapeBti7 being a new manufacture, and ' Anas ' 

not in use till ahout 1400, when that place extended its 

The great room (80^ feet by 26), called The Painted 
Chamher, used for a short time after the tire aa the House 
of Lorda, and now altogether removed, wag ordered in 1236 
to be painted ' in the manner of a curtain,' with a, motto on 
the end wall if and about thirty years later it is ordered 
to be painted in hiatories. Tte remains of these liisiones, 
which were from the Old Testament, tlie story of the Mac- 
cabees, and others, were inspected and drawn by Charles 
Stolbard. They went in aix bands round the apartment, 
the lower band being narrow, like the Bayeux tapestry ; 
the second broader, till the sixth and last was three times 
the width of the first ; each picture having the subject in- 
scribed in black letter below it. These pictures had no 
mixed tints, and scarcely any shades, but were done simply 
by an outline filled in with light pure colour. 

" The Bfljem tapoBtJj was not meant for hangings. It is a strip 
of twenty inches brosd bj214 feet in length, and was annunJlyhung 
up round the nnve of Cha church of Bayenx, on St. John's day only. 
This great eiHmpIs of needlework, it ia almost certain, is not Inter 
than 1 100 ; but it Is an exceptional Work, stood in place of painting, 
and throwa little light on the early nee of tapestry for waits. 

f ' Ke nE dnna ke ne tine, ne pre ke desire ; ' that ia Qai «e donne 
ef qa'2 lieiit, ni prend ct qv'U diairt : Who gives not what ha can 
will not get what be desires. 
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WaioBCoting was in partial use in this century, and is 
meationeil in royal reaidencea and in ttie domestic buildings 
of monasteries. Some ornamental patterns seem to have 
been invented, which were coloured ; the boards were to 
be ' radiated and coloured ' in a chamber in Windsor 
Castle, Polychromatic decoration was undoubtedly prac- 
tised, although of a simple kind. The court of Henry IIIi 
was thronged by Italiana ; some artists being among them, 
of whom William of Florence was the most distinguished. 
Almost all the chambers of this king (1:216-1272) were 
painted a green colour, scintillated with stars of gold, and 
on this ground were painted hiatocies from the Old and 
New Teatarapnts. 

Of course beside the hall and chamber there were many 
offices attached to extensive establishments, ordinarily cou- 
Btructed of timber. The principal of these, when the food 
ceased to be prepared in the hall, was the kitchen, with the 
fire in the centre and open chimney above. Then there 
were, the larder, the granary, &e., all separately planted 
down aa convenient. Tiiese were connected together by pas- 
sages and wooden galleries : the amount of luxury thus ob- 
tained is expressed in one case by the boast that the Queen 
could go from her chamber to the chapel with a dry foot. 

Existing remains of this single hall and solar are enume- 
rated in tlie ' Domestic Architecture of England, Edward I. 
to Richard II.,' by Hudson Turner and Parler, the principal 
being that called Oakham Castle, Eutlandshire, of 1180; 
the King's House, Southampton ; that at Minster, Isle of 
Thanet, &a. Where visitors and members of a numerous 
lamily were accommodated does not appear ; there must 
have been detaehtd lodgings, but on occasion of all large 
meetings the neighbourhood of a monastery was absolutely 
necessary for the lodging of the individuals assembled. 
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The indiacriininate use of the hall as a dormitoiy c 

tinued for ceaturiea after the unmoralitj' engendered by the 
practice had supplied themes for the ribald songs and tales 
of the people. 

Although painting was applied to ai 
waakirtg, the reproach of modem churchwardens, waa 
ID immense repute, and continued to be so all through 
the middle ages, Whitewaahing was the delight of the 
Edwardian period, as the united reigns of the three Ed- 
wards is called, the period which comprises the most com- 
plete and brilliant development of Pointed Architecture. 
Several writs are estant of Henry HI., directing the chapel 
in the Tower to be whitewashed, Westminster Hall was 
whitewashed for the coronation of Edward I., and manv 
other inaloucea might be cited. It was during the Edwardian 
period that the Decorated style prevailed ; the art was then 
in itfl highest perfection : previposly it had been in prg- 
greaa, afterwards it h^an to decUne. Sculpture, the most 
important handmaid to architecture, was then most akilJuI 
and pure, and the tracery of the time exhibits an un- 
rivalled fidehtj to nature ; 8o much so, indeed, a 
Bome thought to oSend against the true principles of orn 
mentation, being direct rather than conventional in . 
imitation. The ntasoniy of this period it is impossible 
surpass in accuracy and firmness, and this exceilenue w 
find in the domestic as well aa ecclesiastical buildingai M 
Sir. Hudson Turner shows tiiat the whitewash was applied'! 
to both, where painting could m 
and other rough materials were 
fact the ' lamp of truth ' was n 
that noonday of mediaeval art, ai 
cleanness. It is more proper tc 
Btereotyped tenns of admiration a 



t be obtained. The EtoiiSi| 
not allowed to appear; ii 
it burning so brightly, ii 
to offend any one's love a 
a allude to tliis, since i 

i ftequently applied t 
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tLe middle ages, calculated to convey quite wrong impros- 
Hons of them in comparison with our great and powerlul 
ninefcenlb century. Ignorant or indiscriminate admiration 
ia folly. Combined with the works of even the best artists 
of the purer times of Italian art, great puerilities of decora- 
tion are to be seen, and wrong practices are to he found in 
many of the best periods of past art; did not the unap- 
proachable aculptora of antiquity descend to glass eyes and 
other abominations ? The more we investigate the middle 
ages, the less surprised we shall be to find whitewash one 
of their luxuries. 

Aa we approach 1300, windowa improTe. In the Early 
English period they partate of the character of the style, 
being ordinarily divided into two lights by a mullion, and 
decorated externally by a drip moulding. But, though 
iliey are now found glazed in whole or part, especially in 
the ends of halls and the small lights of chambers, still 
glaaa continued, at this date, confined to royalty, or at least 
to noble mansions. Glass was imported from Flanders, and, 
being bo ftagUe, was then very difficult of transport. There 
was so little of it in England at the comparatively late date 
1386 (when Chancer was writing), that there exists a writ 
empowering one Nick Hopewell to Cake and appropriate as 
much glass as he could find in four counties, for the 
mending of the windows of a chapel lately founded in 
honour of the king's mother. The first mentioa of English 
glass occurs in 1439, but its general use was not carried 
out for a century afterwards, and the custom of part of the 
window only being glazed, the lower portion being closed 
with wood, continued in outlying places till a recent date. 

Eeferring again to the long reign of Henry HI. (1216- 
1272), we hear of a room on the ground floor in Windsor 
CsBtle being ' boarded like a ship,' showing that such a thing 
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was Btrange. Faring tiles c 



a the 



Eaine ragnr 



both plain and decorated : bat the gT*at hall and the houses 

of the commcinalty remained in their native clay or rough 
Btone ; the tables were ' fixed in the ground ; ' and, although 
the dflia, which was lait^sd a atep for the great people, was 
tiled or otherwise covered, below the dais was called the 
' maisb,' a term sufficiently graphic to ebow what it waa 
in wet seasons. The tables were either fixed or on trestles; 
to 'laj the board' being in the latter case literally the 
process before the meal ; and as the furniture waa made by 
the carpenter, much of it being fixed in its place, we may 
suppose it was heavy and simple. The seats were mostly 
benches, the great seat in the centre of the dais, sometimes 
stone, being garnished with colour and gilding. Carpets 
were seen in the few specimens which Eleanor, the wife of 
Edward L, brought wilh her fiwm Spain, The wall behind 
the dais was Qfteti wainscoted and ptuoted. If hangings of 
any kind were used before 1300, they must have bei 
needlework, and in very small quantities. In comm 
houses one cup of bom or wood served the household, w 
ate from the same dish ; and at high tables, king and que> 
or husband and wife, often had but one dish. Bpoona were 
always plentifiil, and knives general, but forks very rare. 
Edward I. died in 1307, possessed of six silver and ons 
gold fork.* I 



* On the omn^ioD of a great robbery of the Kin^s treagnres all 
WeetmiDster, while ha vns prosecutiug the w&r in Soutlaad, qnot^d 
by Sir O. O, Scott, we bear at ' Six eilvec hannps in an uobr)', moni 
than thirty silver spooas in anolher ambry, and miuor hanupB : rtUo 
of pitch*™ anil cups — n great pitcher tuith itonei, and a 
feet, n cose of eilver, with goW spoons, nine dishes with »ai 



two little pitehers of silror, besidi^a apice i 
girdles, tie.' No forks, it will be observed, a: 



J.W.I., 

■e mentioaed. 
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Gardens at this period existed, but in no great aplentJour. 
Of our potherbs few are natiTe to tlie roil ; cabbage * and 
onioHB, peas and beans, however, they had, and the flower 
garden poaaesaed roaea, lilies, sunflowera, violets, poppies, 
and gillyflowers, which last appear to have been then the 



At the death of Edward I. mediajval architecture wag in 
the middle of its best development — the Decorated style. 
During his reign the Early English forma may be observed 
intermingled with and giving way to the Decorated, whic;ii 
prevailed during the succeeding reigna of the second and 
third kings of the same name. Then, with the accession of 
Itichard II., a new element sliows itaelf, and the Perpen- 
dicular gradually stiffens the linea of construction and 
modifies the character of the ornaments. IVilliam of 
Wykeham, the greatest medifeval English architect with 
whose name we are famihar, was promntsd to honours and 
emoluments in church and state, ehie/ly earned by his 
skin in rebuilding the royal paluce of Windsor. In the 
general character of our domestic buildings this change in 
the art and the partial increase of commerce do not appear, 
little improvement taking place. Along the borders the 
Pele-towers and the older among the Castles belong to this 
time at the earliest. In the Pele-tower, the lower apart- 
ment was the stable, and the upper was reached by an 
external stair or ladder. In the more settled districta 
moated and partially fortified houses appeared : the moat 

• Some kind of caljlwige at least. On the ledges of the roct on 
wbich the ruins of Tynemouth Priory stand, a wild cabbage ia 
found, supposed to ImTe been produced bj llio seed from tho monka' 
gafdcm nbove. ^Fom a correspondeoi^e is 'Ifotcs and QiisrieB,' 
hmreter. it would appear that an improved cabbage was iatroduced 
into tbia counliy bj Ashle; in Queen Eliiabetii'a reign. 
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being craned bj a drawbridge, and palisades, somedmes 
painted of Tarious ctiioars, extended along the edge. 

Stteet architecture now becomes very pictareeqne. The 
hoQBea were \ery Email, haring dooia under the hetgbt uf 
a man, and rooms about eight or nine feet high, the Etieeta 
narrow, formed by the gables of the hon^ea, omameoted 
l^ baige-boards curionsly caried. Boofi exhibited tilea 
or M<me Bkingles, both of oral and obluog shapes. In none 
fithric» corbie steps appeai-, particularly io Scotland, a 
faafaioQ just then imported from Flander& Pointing wan in 
general nse also, in fashion of an imitation of ashlar-wodc 
«n the plaater eur&ce of interior walls. The Londoners 
continued jealooa of coal for fuel lest it should impair tha 1 
pnriiy of their whitewash, which appears to have been 
especially the pride of Loudon. There was a civic law 
compeitiog even the thatch to be whitewo^ed ; but this was 
jirobably a precaution against fire, a thick layer of plaster 
prereniing in some measure ignition from f.dling sparks 
occaaoned hy wood fires. When coal succeeded wood as 
fuel, the white was varied by diiferent colours on the 
I houses, still mostly built of timber. 

The rDo& of hulls were now of open timbets, and the 
WHooi of stone or tiles, though still strewn with straw or 
T ntsbes. A small window surveyed the hull from the solar 
or chamber, and at the other end a screen carried a wooden 
gallery for muwcians or ladies. The chimney was carried 
up extemully, aa a louvre over the centre, which, being 
gaily pinnacled, furnished a beuutiful feature in the general 
deMgn. We now find tapestry of Arras begin to appear, so 
that painted Juteriors had but a very short reign. In 134S 
Sir John de Bemyngham receives for the princess Joan a 
hatJging worked with popinjays and another with i-oses, and 
the Black Prince bequeaths to his son, afterwards Richard 
II,, his hanging embroidered with swans having h 



heads and ostrict fcathera ; and to his wife he leaTea those 
with griffins and eagiea. These, probably needlework, were 
shortly after imitated in Norwich and London, and amongst 
Chaucer's Canterbury Pilgrims we find 'a Webber, a Dyer 



tapestry ■ 



highly 
of Guy, 



and a Tapisier/ Fine pieces o 
valued ; that mentioned in the o 
earl of Warwick, 

la 'Wiirwiok tJiB truth shall ye see. 

In Arras wrought full eraftilj, 
IB mentioned also in a grant of Richard IT., the king con- 
Teying the arras together with the castle. This and many 
will-records diow how high theestWation was in which these 
tapestries were held, aspoiatcd out by Hudson Turner. In 
travelling from place ta place, noblemen carried their arras 
with them : it formed part of their baggage when ihey went 
into distant parts. The introdttction of haagingu and 
tapestry is indeed the grand feature of the latter half of the 
fuurteenth century in internal decoration, the more massive 
fiimiture remaining much as it had been. 

The usual manner of hanging this tapestry wasonleDt«r- 
hooks simply against the rough wall, from which it could be 
easily taken down upon every removal. But not only 
hangings were carried about, beds and other furniture were 
alao transported with the owners, and the glass windows 
were taken out, on the master or family leaving for a short 
time. This continued to be the custom down to a much 
later date. In the ' Survey of Alnwick Caatle, 1567,' it is 
said : ' Because through extreme winds the glass of the 
windowadothdecay and waste, itwere good the whole leight* 
of everie window at the departure of hia lordshippe, and 
during the time ofhia lordship's absence, were taken down 
and laid up in safety.'* 

• Preface, p. xri., ' Northuraberlaud Household Book,' edited hy 
Bishop Porcj. In iho sainepliice vre find the following remarks; 'I 
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We now find eeveral private chambers in one suite, the 
ladle's bed-room bang poetdcaUy called her bower, and often 




pleasantly situated on the ground floor opening into the 
garden.* Examples of the century ending HOO are Qume- 

casnot arcid alluding to gloss, not yet common in common liDBsea. 
Oai countr; houses, instead of glues, did use much lattire, and that 
mailB eithur of nicki^r or fine rifts of ote in chequer iries. As horn 
in the vindoirs is now quite laid doTU in ever; place, go our lattices 
acs also grown into leae use, becanse glass is come to bo so plentiful.' 
' Sob Mr. Parker's work, from which many purtii^ulars in tluH 
LeeluTB are derired. In Dr. Prior'a Danish Ballads, lately pub- 
liehed, the ladie's bower 15 described in many passages as at the top 
of the castle, up ' the high bower stair,' vhence the country could 
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roua ; some of tliem being great Caatlea, like Raby in York- 
shire ; othera Moated Granges or Manora, like that called 
The Moat at Ightham, Kent, where the water utill sw- 
rotmds the house ; and a few are simply ihe Hall, as in the 
older exampleft, a parallelogram like a ham, with Decorated 
windows. By the close of the century, however, the Hall 
was ofttn elevated over cellarage ; and in the beginning of 
the 1400, a Email apartmeot is separated from it called the 
'privie parlour,' where the lord and lady preferred dining 
by theroaelves. This is seen at Wanswell Court, Gloucester- 
ahire, where the ' privie parlour ' ia added to the end of the 
Hall. Few houses in towns have survived. The barge- 
beards and carved timbers ia the work by the elder Pugin 
are very beautiful and interesting, although a little later. 
As noble and interesting examples of the baronial fortified 
maDsion of the beginning of the 1400, may be particularly 
meationed Berkdey Castle, and Warkworth Castle, North- 
umberland, which latter has been partially repaired. 

1400 to 1500. 

The cliange fi™m the Decorated to that which, from the 
profusion and multiplicity of its details, has been called the 
Florid, and from the vertical character of its mulliona and 
panel-work the Perpendicular, took place simultaneously 
with a considerable advance in material civilisation. The 
learning of the schools was filing into disrepute ; towns 
were becoming mora important ; industrial arts more variedi 
the guilds having their places of meetbg ; banks and public 

be aem all roani. But vhiLt are we to moJie of the dracription io 
tha Beateh Imllad, " Tho Bfirder Widow '— 

' My love ha built me a bonnie bower, 
And thatched it a' with lillie tower' 
Are those lines a proof that the ballad is a l&te production? 
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posts were heard of, and commerce became more active; Sir 
Richard WhittiDgton aad William Cntiyng of Bristol are 
examples of mercantile prosperity of that day ; block-print- 
ing began. The advance is to be observed more in the 
interior appointments than in the ai cliitecture. All the 
metals were used, and textile fabrics were more plentiful for 
furniture purposeR, and in adding to the comfort and luxury 
of town life. The enlargement of ivindows in ecclesiaatit 
buildings was followed by a similar expansion in those ott 
secular description, the church and the house sti! 
a resemblance in fltia respect, although 

lit the windows in cathedrals and gri 
churches left all competition behind. The 
Winchester Cathedra! is entirely window, from immediately 
above the doorway to the groining, divided by eight perpen- 
dicular mulliona. That of King's College chapel at Cam- 
bridge resembles it, having the ea,tne number of divisions. 
Such halls as that of Wolsey at Hampton Court endeavour 
after a certain rivalry with churches in the height of their 
oj enings ; but in ordinary houses where windows could not 
rise, the roofs, being very low in all cases where houses were 
built in etnreya — and street houses now contained three or 
four — they spread out laterally, ofttin nearly from end to 
end of the room, divided by many mulSions of stone or w 
according to the material of which the entire building 
composed. 

Glass was now more general in towns, although very 
rough, and green in hue, and leaded together in smnll pieces j 
the casements opening by hinges, and the wall within fur- 
nishing a seat. The Porch is now an important feature, at 
first belonging to the church exclusively, Ibiming a beauti- 
ful and ustful adjunct. In country houses the rushes 
remained on the floor, and also in large or public apart- 
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menta ; but tie burgeaa and merchant, as well as the noble, 
bad now wainscot and hangings, and even carpets. Hostels 
or Inna began shortly before Chaucer's time ;" tLey were 
Booa more nameroiis and better appointed. 'Panelling,' 
sajs Mr. Bickman, ' is the grand source of ornament in thia 
style;' and in thia respect, wainscot, in every one of the re- 
maining examjiles, shows ita natural affinity with the Per- 
pendicidar, a form of Gothic essentially and exclusively 
English, possessing many excellenoea, ' Heartily,' cays Pro- 
fessor Willis, ' may we congratulate ourselves upon it, when 
we compare it with the sister styles of France and Germany.' 

Heraldry forma a conspicuous element of decoration in 
the Perpendicular, particularly over porches, chimney- 
piecea, and elsewhere, especially in civic buildings ; and the 
■ carved gables with large barge-boards are now ia their 
fullest development. The revivtd. of the use of brioka 
"belongs to thia period, and indeed forma one of the most 
interesting and important eventa in its history. Bricks 
are indeed mentioned in tlie middle ages in England, but 
they seem to have been like Roman tiles. Hat rather than 
cubic, and never to have been either of much service or in 
great demand. As we approach 1500, and enter the Tudor 
period, we find many large edifices built of moulded brick ; 
Hurstmonceus, Tatterahall, Oxburgh Hall; Westow Hall, 
Suffolk ; thia last, built by the Duke of Suffolk, who 
married the widow of Louis XII., sister of Henry "VTII., 
has a fine gate-house with lofty octagonal turrets much 
ornamented ; and by-and-by we find the introduction of 
this new material, the Flemish brick, effect a comprehen- 
sive revolution in architecture. 

Within, the improvement of furniture went on. Still 

wood was almost BKclusively the material for utenuls, and 

• Cliaucec iliail in HOO, 
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horo for onpa and spoons, except where gold tir silver coulm 
be obtoioed. 

Well ja Inow, a lord in bis honBebnld 
Ne hath itot every vessel all of goEd, 
Suma ben of tree. GiuucEe. 

The Venetian tmde would introduce a. few glase cupa, bi^ 
earthenware was ae jet unknown. Carved ftimiture bi 
to be Bought after and valued ; but it waa not till the reiga 
of Queen Elizabeth was drawing to a close that wood carv- 
ing in this country attained variety and excellence. The 
following century, the century of the Stuarta, comprehendB 
the date of nearly all the carved iumiture ever made in 
England. Statuary sculpture rose to great exceOence. 
Yet waa there undoubtedly a total absence of capability to 
appieciate, and disposition to cheriah, the higher branches 
of the arts. Flasman says of some of the sculptures of 
this time, those on the chantry of Henry V., 'Tbey are 
bold and cliaraateristic, Airious and warlike ; the standing 
figures have a natural sentiment in their actions and a 
siniple grandeur in their draperies, such as we admire in 
Masaccio and Kaphael,' The altar-tomb of Richard Earl 
Beauchamp, in his chapel at Warwick, ia surrounded by 
small bronzes, esecuted by William Austen. Of these, the 
same good authority says, 'They are not to be excelled by 
anything of the kind dene in Italy at the same time, alf 1 
though DonateUo and GhibeilJ were living when this ttimb 
was executed in 1439.' ' lu Italy,' remarks the editor of 
Knight's Pictorial History, ' Austen would have founded s 
school, aad his name would have been co-extcnsiTe with 
the hiat^jry of the art. In England his name is preserved 
from oblivion only by the existence of the contract which 
BocureR the perforniaiice of his work, and the record of the 
payment of 13s. id, each for these beautiliil statues.' _ 



LECTURE VII. 



The history of the past ia more fully illustrated by its 
atchitectural remains than by those of the other arts; and 
the constructions for the disposal of the dead aie particu- 
larly jnHtructive. The first requirement is a shelter for 
the liring ; bul, from the very first escape out of savage lile, 
the dead were treated with reverence, and all the construo- 
tive powers of the dawning civilisation directud to their 
use. The higher the civilisation, the less ia this tlie case ; 
the Tomb diminishee in consequence as furtresa-building, 
church-building, patace-building,iQereaae; it is then changed 
into the Monument, and the illustriaim of the age are com- 
memorated without care for the body o 
Except the monolithic temples or 
nndressed sloncs, such as that at Stoneheiige, the only re- 
cords now existing of our BritiKh ancestors are tlie barvows 
or mounds of earth covering their graves. These have been 
opened in immense numberB, and generally with some 
result more or leaa rewarding the labour of the excavator. 
In the formation of Chatham lines, nearly a century ago, 
about 200 of these tumuli were opened, and a description 
of tbem furnished the subject of Douglas' ' Naniffi Britan- 
nicK.' Succeeding populations followed the same mode of 
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sepulture, bo that it btcomea difficult to distinguish the 
British tomb from the DsniKh, Siixon, or eveu Roman ; as 
the latter people, while in this country, seem to have paid 
little attention to their dead, Roman vases and urns having 
been found promiacuously with the entire skeleton in the 
stone coffin, containing also remains of the objects most 
valued by the deceased. 

In the imperial city itself, in the times of the Cffisars, 
burning the dead with perfumes and ceremonial proceHsiona 
was the universal custom, except willi' slaves, aa we have 
seeo, their bodies being simply carted to the leas frequented 
places, or to the catacombs, and there left. After increma- 
tion, the ashes were collected and carefully preserved in 
uma; large buildings, with the entire ioterior wail honey- 
combed into rows of niches, being prepared by great patri- 
cian fcrnilies for their reception. Columbaria, or dovecotes, 
the name given to these buildings, sufficiently describes 
their interior aspects. Those who did not possesa such 
adjuncts raised detached monuments; and as cemeteries are 
Christian, and no areas were then appropriated to the dead, 
these tombs were planted in gardens or along highways. 
The roads leading into the cities of ancieat Italy were con- 
sequently lined on both sides by these multiform monu- 
ments; the Appian Way, for example, was thus covered 
for many miles before reaching Rome ; and at Pompeii the 
number of tlieae erections still remaining has given the 
approach to the city the name of the Street of Tombs. 
Sometimes colossal structures were raised in this manner, 
the largest of which is the mausoleum of Hadrian in Rome 
(A.n. 117-139), now called the Castle of St. Angelo, Archi- 
tecture under this building emperor assumed a character 
of great colidity and prodigious size; the tomb he erected 
for himself is quite Egyptian in character, and large enough 
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(o have been eonveited ioto a Btrong fortress, while the 
bridge raiaed at ita approach is, at this day, called the 
bridge of St. Augelo, and is ths best preserved of all the 
ancient bridges of Itorae. 

In the EtruBcan tombs, which date many centuries before 
the Cwsars, many beautiful objects of early art have been 
found. The Fiincesa of Canino is eaid to have gone to a 
ball resplendent in the costly ornaments found in one of 
theee tombs. About SOOO have now been examined, and 
from these have been obtained upwards of 50U0 painted 
terra cottaaand vaaes; an immense quantity of other articles 
of almost every description ; military weapons, tripods and 
sacrificial utensils, candelabra of all patterns and dimen- 
Eione, sarcophagi, couches, sculptures ; together with the 
most exquisite arlJclea of personal decoration. But the 
Eomana expended their kindnesa to the dead mainly at the 
ceremony of the burning of tlie body, throwing on the pile 
not only the valuables of the deceiised, but other offerings, 
and also small vessels with precioua oila and perfumes. 
Hence the Koman tombs are more barren to the explorer 
than those of native tribes in our own coHnlry, aa it re- 
mained the custom of the Britons, DHnes, and Saxons, even 
after they were CfiriMtiunised, to bury with the dead the 
objects most valued by them. In some cases, indeed, this 
habit continued all through the middle ages ; crowns were 
deposited with iings, bishops were interred in their apparels, 
with their crosiers, or lather crosiers made for the purpose 
were placed beside them. 

The shapes of the early barrowa or tumuli are very 
Torious. Ab(jut thirteen different forms have been claasified. 
Perhaps the exact form was a matter of taste, and not indica- 
tive either of different nations or of rank. They are bell- 
Ghapeil, conical, and oblong ; sometimes aurroimded by a 
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fosse or liollow, or, very rarely, by a circle of upright 
atones: there is also a form called the twin barrow, ci>n- 
Msting of two conical mounds with a fiiase. All these, 
generally speaking, have a kistvaen, or chamber fashioned 
by large stones; sometimes many of them. Pennant roen- 
tionB as many as seventeen kistvaens or stone cheats with 
bodies found under one cairn. The size of the mound 
appears to have varied according to the importance of the 
individual. The largest by a great deal is that called 
Silbury Ilill, close to the immense circle of stones at Ave- 
bury, in Wiltshire, the most extensive of all our so-called 
Druidical temples. Near this temple are many barrows, 
but one in particular has excited the wonder and admiration 
of historians r Stukely, who was the first to call attention 
to our early grave-monuments, going so far as to say, ' I 
have no scruple to afhrm it is the most magnijicent mauso- 
leum in the world, not even excepting the Egyptian pyra- 
mids!' This is ridiculous i but Silbury Hill is a work of 
prodigious labour, being, according to a surveyor in Sir R. 
C. Hoare'a ' Ancient Wiltshire,' 2027 feet in circumference 
near the base, diameter of the table-land on the top 120, 
sloping height 316 feet, perpendicular height 120: the 
whole occupying five acres and thirty-four perches of land. 
The first form of stone sepulchres we find in England, 
considerably later thaa any of the mounds, is simply the 
hollowed-out parallelograni of atone with prism-shaped lid. 
The custom of iuterring or burying under the earth is not 
earlier with na than the eighth century, the body being in 
earlier times laid on the ground, and the earth heaped over 
it; it is, therefore, clear that commemorative tombstones 
could not exist till afterwards. The habit of surrounding 
tJie church by a graveyard, cuatomary from the first in 
Bouthern ChiiEtion communities, is said to have been in- 



troduced into this CDUntry in 750, the graves being very 
little auuk and the lid of the alone coffin appearing above 
the ground. Thia !id aoon began to b« decorated, but tlie 
inaaa of people undoubtedly had no enclosure of any kind. 
Matlhew Paris, eo late as 1195, blames the Abbot of St. 
Alban's for ordering that none of t!ie monks should be 
buried merely wrapped in cloth, biit that each ehould have 
a stone cheat. Flat slabs were also in use to cover 




i, and these were invariably carved from the 
eleventh century down to the Decorated period, and ex- 
hibited an endleaa variety of design in the long-shafted 
cross with foliated head, which formed their invariable 
embellishment. Generally this cross is the only sculpture, 
no record of the dead appearing, except certain symbols 
placed on either side of the shaft; a sword generally being 
placed for a man, the shears, or key, or both, for a woman, 
a chalice for a priest; the arms only, and that of course 
confined to the later portion of the period above named, 
dirtinguishing the dead. The beauty of the design of 
these crossus b sometimes very great, and the variety 



endless ; in no two casefi hits ihe same form heea observed,^ 
alUiough the number scattered about in village ohurcbes 
amounta to many hundreds. Iti Northumberland alone, I 
have been told, there may be 120 still extant. 

The variety found on these grave crosses is found also 
on every other stone carving or other decoration in the 
middle agea. The reason of this apparent profusion of 
invention is a more prosaic one than the admirer of these 
times would like to assign, being simply thia; that the 
artist-workmen who executed the details of buildings, the 
patterns on tiles, &c,, made no aketclie^, perhaps never had 
either paper or peucQ in their fingers, anJ ao could only 
repeat ' fi'oni tho head,' and execute by ' rule of thumb.' 
Even the masler-arcliiteet drew in the very roughes 
and with ft writing- instrument, as we find in tlie Sket^h^ 
book of Villars de Honcourt, the architect of the thirteenti 
century, lately published. 

lu the thirteenth centiwy we find acveral new monu^ 
mental forms. The engraved brass sunk into the slab, and 1 
the raised or altar-tomb, bearing an effigy or recumbent J 
Btatue, begin to appear ; and wo have thenceforward R 
BucceBsion of beautiful Gothic inventions, until the hn( 
catafalque in stone or marble, erected in the mixed debi 
style of those of Queen Elizabeth and Queen Mary of Scod 
in Westminster, fills the centre of the chapel or aisle. 

All through the middle agea the bodies of saints, o 
BUch as claimed any pavlieular reverence or worship, wer 
enshrined in raised tombs forming altars, and on these the 
encharisC was celebrated. This practice, which perhaps is 
to bo traced buck to the catacombs, ori<;inated the altar- 
tomb, which became common to pei^ple of distinction, and 
was erected between the piers ot'the nave, against the wall 
ol' aisle or chancel, or evcii in the cencie, close to the stepa 
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to the aanctum, When iDserted into the wiiU, r canopy 
was Decesaarily suggested, and the enriched canopy pre- 
Benta a very beautifiil feature in many of these monuments. 




At first the altar-tomb was flat on the top, aa we might 
expect from iis ditrivation. At first, too, the sculptora 
e unable to overi:oiue the difficulties of representing the 
I, although Gtttnding figures of admirable character 
tai beauty, such aa those in Chartres Cathedral, or the 
two atatues called ClovJa I. and Queen Clotilda, preserved 
from the old Church of Notre Daiae de Corbeil, and placed 
at ihe outrance of the vaults of St. Denis, show that sculp- 
ture attained a large measure of power very early ia the 
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middle ages. At the end of the twelfth century the sim- 
plicity and noble feeling of the moaumental statues are 
BUlficient to place them high in the history of art. In 
wme casea, too, the portraiture ia evidently faithful, such 
as the strong stiuare face and body of Richard Ctem do 
Lion, ia Kouen (1199). The beauty of the female 




of the same time ia pure and charming, the lonfr iigr 
being fully draped in regular tblda. But, while the e 
prossion and sentiment are so admirable, the ii 
restricted. At first the warrior holds bis sword and shield ; 
tjie lady, sometimes also the male figure, supports the lell 
hand by holding the necklace or chain, as in the effigy of 
Queen Eleanor; hut these varieties shortly disappear, and 
the invariable attitude is that of prayer. In Jlr. Boutell's 
work on engraved brasses, out of perhaps two hundred ex- 
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amplea ranging in date from 1277 to 1570, not more thaa 
half a doEen show any other action than that of both palms 
pressed together over the brenst; and the escepdons are 
for the moat part where a knight aud lady lie side by side, 
the right hands claaped together, when the difficullj of 
disposing of the remaining left seems to have been too 
much for the artist. The j-articular action we have men- 
tioned as expressive of prayer, may have been suggested 
by the form of swearing fealty in the middle ages. The 
vassal knelt before his sovereign, placed his two palms 
together, and presented his two hands thus joined to his 
saperior. The same action prevails anioDg priests at 
certain portions of the Slass.* 

Another peculiarity in the attitudes of male figures has 
occasioned considerable controversy. Many, both in soulp- 
tiiie and engraved on brass, in every county in England, 
have the legs thrown across eacli other — a difficult position 
to represent, and considered by many writers to have had a 
particular meaning, the knights so represented having been 
in many cases ideutified as Crusuders, oc soldiers of the 
Cross initiated in the military fraternities. The surmise, 
however, that all knights so represented had visited the 
Holy Land, has not stood the test of investigation. Another 
BuppoatioQ was that the attitude was intended to express 
the sign of our faith : it may be so ; or perhaps it Wiis only 
an alternative resorted to by the sculptor to vary his 
treatment of a recumbent figure under certain conditions. 
This last; explanation is certainly a likely one, and I believe 
any artist looking at these figures would require no other. 

» The fiction of tho palmH pressed togother is undoubtedly that of 
submiBaioQ talhar tban praj-fr. The nncUnta eipcrssed BupplicBtion 
bj tile arms Eiteaded; Chat the earl; CbFiHCiam did the enme in 
sbown by the fignrea painted In lbs CatocomlM colled ' Orsntes.' 
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The altar-tomb in complete development, with the side*' 
dividi-d into six or eight canopied niches tilled with small 
Btatuea, and supporting the praying effigies of the long- 
robed lady and her mailed husband, in marble or alabaster, 
gilt or painted, angels at their heads, and lions or little 
dogs at llieir feet, was a beautiful addition to the Decorated 
interior. When, however, the engraved brasa let into the 
slab came fully into use, the convenience of a monument 
which did not interrupt the ihorouglifare must have re- 
commended it to general uae. Out of England it was com- 
paratively little adopted, although a few of the English 
brasses are recognised as of Flemish workmanship. In 
Oerraany rame giiod Hpeciraena have been found, and in 
Belgium also ; in Scotland not one, but the metal may 
have been there picked out when every kind of middle- 
age work was looked upon as superstitious, as in France 
they are known to have been destroyed for the sake of 
the metal at various periods of the history of that country. 
The earliest recorded example of monumental brass-work 
in England is the long-lost memorial of Simon de Beau- 
champ, who died about 1208, and was buried at the foot 
of the high altar in St. Paul's, Bedford. His epitaph only 
'was made in brass, each letter being separately inserted 
into the stone. The next is much lat^r, about 1242. In 
1246 we find the complete portrait of Itichurd de Berking, 
Abbot of Westminster, in pontijicalibug, was inserted over 
his grave, with a label bearing an inscription. The earliest 
still esiating is that of Sir John d'Aubernoun, a.d. 1277j 
in a small church ia Surrey." Prom this time down to 
the year 1600 or 1630 wo find an uninterrupted Hucoession 
of engraved effigies; the earUest the beat, and the latest 

* These particulars are derived from Mr. Bouiell': 
' Manumenial Brasses.' 
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indeed as to become unworthy of notice. 
The metal employed was that denominated latten, a. com- 
pound somewhat resembling brass, but more costly and 
more durable ; many of the earlier apecimens being still 
nearly as perfect us at the first. Sometijnes in the heraldry 
& whit« metal like pewter was used for argent, and other 
coloura were expressed either by the direction of the aliading 
lines, or by enaraels. 

But to return to the more noble architectural and sculp- 
tured monuments. We find that the figures, whetlior of 
bronze, marble, or stone, were tinctured and gilt, to repre- 
sent nature as nearly as possible, the back of the niche and 
the canopy being tdao painted ; the sculptures of the Gothic 
period rejoicing in colour aa well as those of antiquity. 
In some instances corbels, representing angels issuing from 
the wall, preserve the remains of gilding on tbe hair, and 
white and blue enamel colours appear in the eyes, la 
Westminster Abbey, our greatest storehouse of historical 
monuments, remains of painting are everywhere visible, 
beginning at the shrine of Edward the Confessor, erected 
by Henrj' III., and the tomb of that king, with its panels 
of porphyry and recumbent gilt statue. At the foot of 
this monument is another of grey marble, bearing one of 
the most beautiful examples of sculpture in England, the 
Btatue of Eleanor, queen of Edward I, The large stone 
coffin of her mighty husband is also here, and was opened 
by the Society of Antiquaries in 1 774, when the body was 
found to nieusiu* six feet two inches, and lay wrapped in 
two robes, one of gold nnd silver tissue, the other crimeon 
velvet ; a sceptre was in each hand, measuring nearly five 
feet in length, and the crown was still upon his head, after 
five centuries and a half. Close at hand is also the tomb 
of Philippa, wife of Edward III., one of the noblest, both 
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in the porti-ait sculpture of tie statue and in general 
design, aa at first erected. The brazen statuettes of ths j 
kings, princes, and others, her relativsa, originally belong- | 
ing to it, must tiarc had a gorgeous efiect against the black I 
marble of which it is compoged. Except the tomb itself f 
no public commemoWive mtBiuments existed in the tuiddlB ] 




ages. Memorials of battles and other events took the shepo 
of crOBBes. The structures for shelter or for mimicipal 
proclamations in the market-places took this form. When 
Edward I. recorded the stages o£ the monmfKl prooesMon 
to Queen Eleanor's grare, he erected croBses, These so- 
called crosses, of which that at the village of Gaddington is 
still veiy perfect,* wereamong the most lovely works of th« 
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DecDi-ated period, about the middle of that called in Mr. 
Ricliman'a table the Middle Engliah, 1300. Tall and 
slender, the Gaddington 'cross,' at about a third of ita ele- 
vation, openH out into a canopy for Btatuea, the pinnacles 
of the diriBioQB of the canopy uniting into a sheaf above. 
Of late, monumenta of thia apeciea have been revived in 
Oxford and in Edinburgh, in those to the Martyrs and to 
Sir Walter Scott, who did bo much to bring archeology 
into faahion. 

As an example of the canopied tomb, -which in course of 
time became much elaborated, tliat of Aymer de Valence, 
1331, may be pointed out. Instead of a single arch, we 
Boon find three or four small arches introduced, which, with 
the supporting columns, enclosed the figures on the tomb, 
giving the whole the character of a shrine or chapel. Thia, 
in a constructive point of view, affords a trantutional step 
to the large and lotty laglaKd maaaeB of the KeaaiBBance 
period termed catafalque)*. 

On the funerals of princes, benefaotore to the Church, or 
indeed of anyone whose friends will pay for it, a temporary 
pageant is erected in the centre of the church in Komiin 
CathoLc countries, lit by candles and serenaded at stated 
times. Thia thing of boards, gilt paper, and black and 
white cloth, glorious in the eyes of supernumerary ecclesias- 
tics, is a species of 'art-manufacture' t« which I have no 
goodwill, as the very day after my first visit to Sl Mark's 
this hideous theatrical spectre rose in the centre, destroying 
entirely the general view, and vulgarising that reverend 
and gorgeous interior, all the remainder of my stay in 
Venice. The general resemblance of the insulated and 
lofty monumenia of the Kenaissance betrays their origin, 
and shows them to be the perpetuation in marble of these 
ost«DUtCiouB funeral pageants. 
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In France ntupendoua examples of these may be 
Sl Denis. Especially memorable is that of Louis XII. and 
hia queen, from which our schools of art are furoinhecl with 
& nnmber of casts of the alabaster pilasters of the lower 
portion. Very beautiful in execution, the design of the 
whole and of tlie several parts is exuberant and astonishing; 
the elevation being divided into two stages, the lowei 
pied by pallida mors, two recumbent figures in all the- 
horrors of the grave, the higher by a king and qneen 
royal robes, reading ua a strange and exceptional raoral 
the richness of life and the ugliness of d^^ath. 

In England we have very few works of this descriptio 
those of Queen Elizabeth and Queen Mary may be therofora; 
again referred to as examples. Altar-tombs still appeared 
the time of James I,, but the statue, instead of being entirely 
recumbent and in the attitude of prayer, was represented 
resting ou his elbow or leaning hie head on his hand. 



Princss' irasges on their tombs 
Do no( lie, as thej were wont, seeming to pray 
Up In hfnven ; but vith thaii cbeeks upon their bands, 
As if thej died ot the toothacho. They are not 
Cnrred irilh their ejKS fixpd on tho stnra ; IjuI, ai 
Their minds were wholly bant npon the world, 
Tha Belf-same way (hey seem to turn their fsces^ 



says 'Webster in the ' Duchess of Malfi,' with a full perc( 
tion of the ' pride of state ' inherent Jn the Henait 
The style characteristic of the period, however, was the 
wall monument, supported by huge consoles or brackets, 
displaying the head of the family kneeling at prayers, his 
wife behind him in the eame attitude, followed by the 
family, diminishing according lo their ages. These por- 
trait figores are ^nerally painted ; the dresses being black, 
with white ruffs and crimson hnt-banda. Combined wil 
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this procesaonal groap we find the passion tor allegories 
and emblems enddenly Tsnipant, and always presenting the 
same stale materials — Time, Deaih, Cnpids, or juvenile 
angels with honr-glasses, and eo Ibith. 

In IiaJy wall or facade monoments are to be found of 
immense elaboradon and size, conaistiiig of several orders 
ot columns with pediments, niches, Etaiues, curtains, and 
clouds of marble ; these inacchiM colcssali showing some- 
times eqnestrian statues larger than life high up against the 
nde wall of a church, or a whole Olympus of virtues and 
vices. These are, however, in many cases purely cora- 
memoiative, as the dust of the magnificos they celebrate 
does not repose within ihem, nor in any place iudiciiied by 
them. The Church of Giovanni e Paolo in Venice is 
loaded by these monuments. Italy is the great storehouse 
of monumente uf the lb<M and 1600. The lirst bronze 
equestrian statue of modern times was that of Erssmo da 
Narni, called Gattamelata, a commander of ' free lances ' 
in the service of Venice ; the senate of which city employed 
Donatello to execute the Etatue now standing in Fadun. 
This was shortly followed by that of Barlolommeo Colleoni, 
by Andrea Verocchio, a Florentine bom in 1432, which 
Etatue, standing on a decorated pedestal before the above- 
named church of Giovanni e Paolo, is one of the noblest 
and most impressive in the world.* 

In the Cappella dei Deposit! attached to the church of 
San Lorenzo in Florence, a building riused for their reecp- 
tinn, are to be seen the most notable ' monuments ' in the 
history of the arts. The chapel is octagonal, small, lofty, 

• Venicchio was tha mnater of Looimrdo da Vinci and Penigino, 
and more ciasirous of eipoUing in piinting Ihsn in ai-ulpturB. Ho 
was the Snt, it is iniil, to tnke tile foatuceu uf the biunan (tce, iu fk 
mould of plaster, from llii^ life. 
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and very plain, in the revived claaaic taste, buik of marble ; 
the tombs of Lorenzo and Julian de' Medici standing against 
the north and south walls opposite to each other. Both 
are awful and ine:(p)icable sculptures, statues of ambitious, 
dark-minded, magnificent men, suppjtted each by two 
typical recumbent figures, which may represent Night and 
Day, but are quite as expressive of agony and repose ; works 
whose very incompleteness and obscurity add to their ini- 
pressivenesa. They are dominating and tyrannous, like- 
the men they celebrate, and lefiise to answer to the ques- 
tions of the critic In the church of Santa Croce, Michel- 
angelo himself lies, having, as the etory goes, chosen hia 
own resting-place, becauae thence, when the great door was 
open, could be seen Brunelleschi's cathedral dome. Three 
Btatuea of the greater arts, Architecture, Painting, and Sculp- 
ture, appear as mourners, and their relative position is eaU 
to have been a matter of controversy, as it was difficult tg 
determine in which art tlie great master moat excelled. 

In Verona, a city less rich than any others in the 
north of Italy, no monument attracts the traveller more 
than the tombs of the Scaltgers, standing in a huge group 
above him aa he passes along towards the church of Santa 
Maria I'Antioa. They are surrounded by an open trellis of 
quatrefoil iron-work. The most ancient are only 
phagi; the later, elaborate erectiona of several stages, thft' 
earliest and most striking of their kind. Thatof Can Grande, 
who died in 1329, forms a spc^ciea of porch to the church, 
The tomb or sarcophagus itself rests on the backs of mastiff 
dogs, a pun on the name Can Grande. Above this, again, 
supported on columns, rests a pyramid, on which stands 
the statue of the warrior in Adl armour mounted on his 
■war-horse ! Three of these bizarre but striking lowers rise 
together, each surmounted by warriors on horseback. Tba 
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latest, that of Can Signorio (died 1375), whose moBt earnest 
pasaion in hia last da,yg was the erection of an unrivalled 
tomb, rises to four stages, and exhibits not only emble- 
ntatic virtues, but six warrior saints ; this waa both deugned 
and sculptured by Bonino di Campilione. Italian Gothic 
has a constructive resemblance to true Gothic more than a. 
similarity in detail ; in these toiaba, the Romanesque, the 
Pointed, and an imitation of the Clasaic, are blended, Co- 
rinthianiaed Golhic columns, Eoman entablatures, trefoil 
and quatrefoil ornameata. Nothing can exceed their ex- 
travagance, saya Mr, Hope ; notiiiiig alao can more surprise 
and arrest attention. 

In the church of the Frari in Venice li T n and 
Canova. A plain slab marked the grave of h pa n 
until lately, and the imposing design, now th m 
the sculptor, was originally intended by him T 
was, however, first adopted for the Archdu sa C n a, 
and at last reproduced for himself. It p ts a 
pyramid of white marble, in the centre of which bronze 
doors are open. Into these, the doora of the grave, a funeral 
proceaaion ia prestdng, and you recognise Genius, Art, and 
Other impersonationa, among the finest productions of the 
maater. The monument to Titian has aince been added, of 
corresponding size and elaboration, the two wotka standing 
opposite to each other. 

The Renaissance has been mentioned as exhibiting itself 
in the ostentatious catafalque and in the absurd poatiu'e of 
the effigy. Unspeakably monstrous are many of ila monu- 
mental achievements.* Take, for an example, tlie following 

* It maj be rcmarkod hero, that some forniB in IteunisBiuicp oniB- 
menc were not innoTationa, but Italian pimiliaritifB. Ths ovat pansl 
for example, oval being alvays fttim on cu'l; date the fcFrm qf >hi«ld 
of arms in Italj, 
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description oi that of the Doge John Pesaro, made ii 
after the Renaissance had dune its work and fuUen into 
premature senility : — ' It ia to be observed that we have 
passed over a considerable interval of time ; we are now in 
the latter half of the seventeenth century; the progresB of 
corruption has been incessant, and sculpture has here lost 
its biste and learning as well as its feeling. The monument 
is a huge accumulation of theatrical scenery in marble; 
four colossal negro caryatides, grinning and horrible, with 
feces of black marble and white eyes, sustain the first story 
of it ; above this, two monsters, lotig-necked, huif-dog and 
half-dragon, sustain an ornamental sarcophagus, on the top 
of which the fuil-Jength statue of the Doge, ia robes of 
state, stands forward with its arms extended like an actor 
courting applause, under a huge canopy of metal like the 
roof of a bed, painted crimson and gold ; on each side of 
him are aittiug figures of genii, and uti intelligible personl- 
ficationa gesticulating ia Itoman armour ; below, between 
the negro csryatides, are two ghastly figures in bronze, half 
corse half skeleton, carrying tablets on which is written ■ 

the eulogium in large letters graven in gold ■ 

We have here at last the horrible images of death in 
violent contrast with the defiant monument which pretends 
to bring the resurrection down to earth — " hie revi: 
the tablet ; and it seems impoHsibie for fidse taste a] 
feeling to sink lower.'* 

But, however bad in principle are many of the featureaj 
of the Renaissance, the spirit that had worked the change 

* Thia dem?npCion does not even ga so fir as it might do in 
pointing out the puerililiBs and moattroaitica of the original. The 
negTO«e, for instance, are represented as clad in white bat tattered 
eumenlB, theii block knees and elbovB projecting through tba 
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} an emancipating spirit. Can anjthing be riuher in 
decoration and finer in cttrving, yet lesa impressive or in 

rse taste as the tomb of a priest, than the monument to 
Cardinal d'Amboise in the Cathedra] of Bouen 7 ajid yet, if 
■we consider it fully, we must find that new conditioua of 
life are here : a certain pursuit of beauty for its own 
sate, however wrongly felt; freedom of iuventioa at least; 
,B well aa ostentation in the whole work, and flattery cring- 
ing about its members, making Faith, Charity, Prudence, 
and ail the rest of them, assist in the decoration of the 
pedestal of a man who would have scorned such adulation 
when alive, and who said to the monk attending him when 
dying, ' Brother John I ah, why have I not all my life been 
only brother John I ' Previously to this ranch- disputed 
Eenaissance, the altar-tomb stereotyped in form, and the 

iae in the same conventional eternal attitude, prevailed 
for centuries; the brass and the sculpture, the flat and the 
elevated, exhibiting the same crocketed canopy, the same 
unvarying poee. It seemed as if art had narrowly escaped, 
n the West, the fate that had pressed the life otit of it and 
embalmed it in the East, when the angel descended and 
stirred the waters — perhaps both a bad and a good angei at 
same moment; and, even if so, I am not sure we should 
wish it had been otherwise. 

But the truth is, there is a mistake abroad ; the Eenais- 
Bance in art generally being identified with the over-deco- 
lated quaai-classic restoration in architecture and ornament 
that supervened on the complete abandonment of tradition- 
ary forma. The true revival (or rinascimento), however, 
was long before, and is to be seen in Nicola Pisano and 
Ghiberli, and in the statue of Colleoni by Verocchio. 

The elevation of the ancient Egyptian obelisks in Kome 
and the erection of public monuments to great men was a 
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portion of the movement. Statues have now multiplied bQ^ 
over Europe, every city or state decorating ita central 
places by this visible reapect paid to the illustrious who 
have adorned its history; even principles aru now so com- 
memorated — the acqttiaition of political liberties or pass- 
ing of free-trade lawB in the more enlightened countries, 
or the official elevation of the Blessed Virgin Mary into a 
heuven-bom goddess by the retrograde party in Rome. * 

At first snd during the best time tlio portrait statue 
showed the man as he lived; the invariable custom in earlier 
tomb sculpture, and the maimer dictated by common sense 
and feeling. But as the antique became more and more 
studied, admired, and servilely imitated, the dogma that 
the naked alone was worthy of the sculptor, and that cos- 
tume should be limited to the toga and Roman armour, 
took possession of pubhc taste : a pedantic doctrine de- 
Ktructive of the vitality of the arr, and destroying utterly 
the characteristics so essential to portrait sculpture. Michel- 
angelo lent his weight to this, the wrong side of the ques- 
tion ; not that he contemplated its general adoption by 
weaklings, generation aller generation ; indeed that which 
was suitable to the terribil via of hia hand was therefore 



unlikely to be fitted for i 
subjects from classic story 
from living sympathies, 
else, and the portrait statt 
Roman culruaa with bare : 
1 the chlumyf 



. The adoption of 
removing sculpture 
had nothing 
our kings appeared in the 
and knees, and our states- 
One hist step only ■> 



wanting — to adopt the ideal antique and abandon clothing 



• A colnnm crowned !ij a femnlo flgurn treadi ng on the moon, with 
n inaeriptiod to the honour of Pio Nono and the BlesBBd Viipn, 
eu -nty kt«ly erected in the Piazza di Spogna ! 
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altogether ; and this was very nearly accomplidied towards 
the close of kat century. Canova's statue of Napoleon, now 
in Apley House, is absolutely naked; and the statue to 
Samuel Johnson ia St. Paul's is almost iiadraped, the single 
loose covering heing thrown so as to he only useful for the 
sculptor's supposed artistic purposes — a ludicrous spectacle 
in a simply rational point of view ; the stout old gentleman, 
as he leans his head on his hand iu his nakedness, seeming 
to be saying to himeelf, ' What a sad puss things have come 
to with me at last, standing before the public ia a state of 
nature I ' A more correct crilicism and a better taste 
now prevail. Yet ihe difficulty is not entirely met, and 
perhaps never can he till the avtiat has some power over 
the costume of hia day, not to follow but to lead it. But, 
when we conader that the Greeks and Komans represented 
their heroes as they lived, and also their ladies and even 
the gods, the statues of the goddesses being clad very much 
in the fashion of the Athenian women, it ia clear the 
poetic fiction our modern quaai-olaasic sculptors have in- 
dulged in haa slender authorityj and forfuita (ruth for a 
profeasional antiquarianism, 

James Watt, by Chantrey, is a very good example of 
portrait sculpture, although only a compromise lu the 
matter of coatume ; volnrainous drapery which might how- 
ever be a mantle or a professor's gown, covering one por- 
tion of the hard, intractable modem dreaa. Chantrey had 
the least invention of any man who ever left a good name 
in art, and this very barrenness saved liim from those 
defects that prevent the Burpassing ability of French sta- 
ttiary from heing always solidly excellent. His monu- 
ment in Lichfield to two children, so olten engraved, was 
designed by Stothard. Flaxman was our greatest sculptor, 
But the art has but a feeble hold on our public taste, and 
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the popular ignorance regarding it remains profound. Sir 
Gardner Wilkinson remarks that people laugh at the pig- 
tail wig of the George III. at Charing Cross without being 
able to give a reason, at the same time that thej are insen- 
sible to the excellence of that statue. A few years ago 
the equestrian Wellington was planted on the arch at Hyde 
Park, not advancing to meet you as you approach in front, 
as all groups surmounting triumphal arches ought to do, 
but sideways; and, although thousands joined in the outcry 
that followed, few comprehended the mistake. 



LECTURE Tin. 



It ia now the custom of aQtiqiiariana to divide the pre- 
hiatoric period in the infmiGj of nations into the Stone 
period, lie Bronze, and the Iron period. These are illus- 
trated by remains found in the soil, in estuarieB, or morflsaes, 
and more particularly in graves ; the custom of burying 
weapons, tools, utensils, or omamenta, having been nearly 
universal, aa already mentioned in the last Lecture. 

The Stone period is the indefinite lapse of ages antecedent 
to the preparation of any metal, and the reniains are of the 
rudest description ; being nearly confined to stone hatchet- 
heads, flint arrow-heads, and such like, with, perhaps, the 
etump of a tree very imperfectly hollowed, the boats of this 
age having been generally baskela lined with hides. With 
thia long and obscure lapse of time art hiatory has little 

The second division, the Bronze period, is fertile in re- 
mains ; that raiKcd metal, which in many countries long 
preceded iron for all purposes of war or peace, being 
excellently adapted for preservation. Bronze is a mixture 
of copper and tin, two metals found near or on the surface, 
eaaly recognised as metals, and not difficult of fusion. By 
mixing the two, a much harder Bubatance is formed 
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infinitely more uiiefiil aa a material of which tools may bo 
manufuctured than either of ita separate componente. The 
commeii cement of the third, the Iron period, is properly 
considered, at least as far as the western European nations 
are concerned, as the beginning of civilisation, and it lias 
been asserted that any modem people, however advanced 
in the arta of peace, would revert to barbarism if deprived 
of iron and steel. The guild of hammermen have for their— 



If iron were withdrawn, not only would hammer and chisel, 
ase and knife, saw and plane, he lost, but everything built 
or fabricated must go with them. The curious enquiry 
whether the Egyptians had steel tools, and to what estent 
the Greeks and even the Romans used iron, has not been 
brought to aDj aatisfdctory conclusion. But the paucity (rf 
iron in these ancient centres of civilisation undoubted 
indicates a narrow boundary to have circumscribed AM 
higher conditions of refined life, the i 
tries having been always slavei The ; 
of a very early date are rare ; rust destroys it so complete™ 
in moist places especially, that very few objects of intere 
made of the metal itself remain, while its efiects c 
temporary constructions and fabricated objects of every 
kind of material prove that the new and moat powerful 
weapon was then in the workman's hand. 

Such is the division of early times now in use by a 
quarians ; but it is certain that stone weapons and t 
must have continued all through the bronze period, i 
that all three materials would be in use together 
epoch ; iron, bronze, and stone lieing most probably e 
ployed by different classos or lor different purposes. 
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The iBlanda oi" Britain are mentioned by Herodotus 450 
jears before oui era aa the Cassiteridea, or tin islands; and 
this appellation, Htill applied ia ihe age of Augustus, seems 
have deaiguated the south part of England, under the 
oistaken idea of its being composed of islands. Cornwall 
nore particularly waa intended— rich in the production of 
in ever since the early days of Phcenician commerce down 
o the present increased demand for tea-kettlea ; although 
low there ia little picked up in the stream-works, and the 
ninOH are in some places driven far under the aea. These 
Btream-works are drains or escavationa open to the air, and 
coursed by a run of water, in which the tin is oblained by 
washing — a process somewhat like the gold-finding opera- 
Qfl we Lave heard so much of lately. In these cuttings 
pickaxes of holm, boxwood, and hart's horn, have been 
found — evidences of ancient uaage. 

Of the working of these mioes there is not much history ; 
lone at all in the Saxon ages. Under the Norman rule 
they produced vast revenues; Camden says, at that time 
Europe was not aupplied with tin from any other place, 
Edmund, the younger brother of Henry III,, ftamed the 
Stannary Laws, which regulated the immunities and im- 
pOBta, afterwards confirmed, with liberties and privileges, by 
Edward III. Thus it appears that from the earliest record 
down to the end of the Norman period, the produce of the 
Cornwall mines waa exported ; and, we may presume, had no 
very decided effect on the arts of tlie coimtry generally, its 
admisture with copper not Jiaving been practised. Al- 
though the same locality now affords the greater portion of 
the copper used by liB, it waa not known to exist there 
ancient times. ' The history of Cornioh copper,' aaya 
Mr. Warner, ' is as a mushroom of last night compred tii 
that of tin. Lying deep below the aur&ce in that country, 
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it escaped detection till BUch time aa natma! philosophy fl 
had made considerable progreeB ; for, notwithstanding; ti 
Cornwall seldom runa deeper than fifty fathoms, good copperH 
is rarely found at a leas depth than that. 

In Scandinavian (rraves of remote ages, innumerable 
weapons and other objects of copper hare been found. 
Many of these are now in the Museum of Copenhagen — 
curious knives, daggers, sworda, buckles, and implements 
of husbandry, mostly of copper, but some of gold edged 
with iron, showing the value attached to the latter article. 
Bronze swords and celts, as a certain form of ase-head 
has been called, have been found in this country in great 
numbers, and also the stone moulds out of which they 
have been cast. These are supposed of British manufac- 
ture. They may, however, have been the result of Ro- 
man instruction, as Cseaar says expressly that the Britona 
made use of imported copper ; but, an he says in Ihe next 
sentence that they had very little iron, his evidence must 
be taken with caution. The compounds of copper, it is 
certain, do not play so important a part in our antiquities 
as they do in those of otlier countries; the uses of later 
times only make them important to ua — the casting of 
bells, cannon, and, latest of all, of statuary. During the 
latter part of the sixteenth and earlier half of the seven- 
teenth centuries immense quantities were consumed in the 
making of cannon and in the celebrating of the Charleses 
and Jameses of blessed memory, as well as William III,, by 
equestrian and other statues: so much was then used that 
the writer of the volume on Metals in the Cabinet Cyclo- 
predia says, ' that century of English history ought to be 
termed the age of bronze.' Latterly, the great improve- 
ments in iron manufacture have made the founding of bronze 
ordnance almost an extinct art. 
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The earliest use of metal for statuary in this country 
appears to have been in ihe thirteen'.h century. The 
recumbent monumental figure of Heniy III. (1273) and 
that of Eleanor, queen of Edward I. (1298), before spoten 
of, are the earliest ; tliey are made of the mixed yellow 
metal called latten, and were executed by Master William 
Torel. The next in date, that of Valence, Earl of Pembroke 
(1304), also in Westminster, formed of oak cased with 
copper, was the work of one of the enameUera of Limoges, 
MagiatcT Johannes de LimogiL That of the Black Prince, 
in Canterbury, a little later in date (1376), is one of the 
finest examples we have : it is of latten cast and chased- 
Whose work it was we do not know ; but those of liichard 
II. and Anne of Bohemia, in Westminster (1395), were by 
Englishmen — Nicholas Broker and Godfrey Prest, citizens 
and ooppersraitha of London. William Austen, the ad- 
mirable sculptor of the Bcauchanip tomb, h etjled citizen 
and founder. 

All these were undoubtedly originally covered with 
gilding and painting or enamelling, in the gorgeous spirit 
of the fourteenth century. Not till long after was the 
Eoetal lejl in its native colour ; perha[:s not till the first 
years of Henry VIIL, when Torrigiano was employed on 
the large bronze tomb of the king's father Henry VH., and 
the admirable example of Tudor-Gothic was rising at tlie 
end of Westminister Abbey for its accommodation. 

The Htatue of Charles I., now standing at Charing Croaa, 
is said to have been the first equestrian monument erected 
in this country. The incidents connected witli its history 
are well known, but curious enough to be mentioned 
again. It Wiis cast by a Frenchman in 1633, eeven years 
after the coronation of the unfortunate king ; but, not having 
been phiced upon its pedeatol before the breaking out of 
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the civil war, it was laid aside, and in a year or two sold, 
with other court-property at auction by the Parliaineaf 
with strict orders that it should be broken to pieces. KevatK 
a brazier in Holbont, purchased it, and advertieed knifed 
handles and other things made of the metal. He, in feet, 
caused articles to be made and exposed for sale at his shop 
as relics, and thus made hia fortune ; but after the Resto- 
ratiou he pr[>duced the statue, king aud horee complete, 
li-om under groutid, where it had lain concealed ; and it 
was then eretrt«d where it now stands, Grinling Gibbous 
decorating the pedestal. 

An equestrian statue of James II., executed for New*] 
castle by an artist named Sarson, under the direction 
Sir Chrialopher Wren, at a cost of 800/., a large sum theitj. 
did not (are eo well. At the reTolution of 1688, on du ' 
decJaration of the town for the Prince of Orange, a 
ensued. The stattte was attacked by the mob, thrown 
down, and hauled by ropes over the quay into the Tyne. 
Afterwards it waa rais"d from the water and converted 
into bells, two rival parishes petitioning for shares; and, 
no doubt, we yet hear these relics of King James on 
Sunday morning, or at the workman's ciositig 
more musical to him than Memnon. 

Visitors to Chantrey's studio and foundry at Pimlloo 
used to be struck by the pile of great brazen ordnance 
consigned for transmutation into Btatuaty, quite as much 
as by the line of illustrious busts and large models of the 
sculptor. The statue of Achilles in Hyde Park — which ia 
a repetition of one of the two antique figures the horses 
belonging to which give the name to the Mooto Cavallo in 
Kome — was cast from captured cannon. But the g 
trophy of this kind, of modem days, is the column 
Place Vendome, Lu Paris; the whole shaft being ci 
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by rilievos id bi-oaze, encircling it aimilariy to the Tnijan 
column, and aurmouiited by tlie well-known figure of 
Napoleon, all cast from cannon taken at Anaterlitj. Great 
as the quantity of metal required must have been, it ap. 
peara twenty pieces were to spare, and these were converted 
into beams for the machinery of the Mint, with the Trord 
' Auaterlitz ' stamped upon tliem. Of the conversion of 
chimib bells and other works of peace into cannon again, 
we have many examples. At the first great French revo- 
lution, when Christianity was considered effi^te by many 
both among priests and people, tile churuh bells in some 
provinces were quickly converted into heavy guns, and 
sent rolling along the highways to meet Bruaswick and the 
invaders. 

The ancient artiata used bronze very muoh ; and the 
number of vessels, cupa, pofs, caldrona, and such like, atill 
turned up, of Eomaa manufacture, ahowB how much it 
entered into domestic life, na also do the lamps, balances, 
and little articles of all sorts. For statuary it was highly 
valued in the Greek colonies as well as in Italy. The 
coiossa] statue of Apollo as the Sun, at Rhodes, is the largest 
on record. It was seventy Roman cubits (one foot and a 
Lalf each) in height, and being thrown down by an eartli- 
quake shortly alter its erection, was allowed to lie prostrate 
where it fell. After eight centuriea, and comparatively in 
modem times, it was bought from the Saracens by a Jew 
merchant of Edesea, who is said to have loaded 900 camels 
with the brass — a statement which Gibbon repudiates as an 
exaggeration. It is indeed difficult to imagine such a train 
of beaffts of burden loaded from the teinainH of one atatue ; 
but a possible solution of the difficulty has been found in the 
suggestion ttiat the merchant bargained for all the bronza 
remains in the place, which were probably numerous. 
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The next largest broEze ever completed belongs to outowilJ 
day. It is the typical figure of Bavaria, by Schwanthale^ I 




erected in Munich, one oftha Hurpriaing creations of King 
Ludwip. She aianda on a pavement to wliicL you aacenj 
by a bioad iiiglit of awps ; a Doric colonnade, the Ruhmes- 
halle or Fame-temple, forming the bacfcground to the pe- 
destal, the goddess herself rising quite over the ar[:hitecture. 
I remember visiting it on » beautiful evening when the 
haymakers were turning the mown grass in tlie field beneath, 
while the upper pail of the statue only received the light 
of the 9un fading away from lower objects. The visitor is 
rumished with a candle to ascend the stone stsirs in the 
pedestal, and then he mounts an iron staircase of fifty-four 
Etepa within the atatue, lit by latched and hinged openings 
in the wall of bronze, iaviaible externally. Having reached ■ 
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e rfioulders, he finds a chamber in the head furnished 
irith & Beat od each side, easily accommodating six people. 
Here the visitor rests a few moments, and from a Bmall 
window in tlie hair descries the Tyrolene Alps, a deeply 
Berrated blue line in the distance. There are many who 
Bay size is of little couecquence in works of art; do not 
believe them. Simplicity becomes aublimity when united 
to grand proportions ; gigantic uze in a noble work ensures 
the conviction that groat mechanic power ia the proper 
servant of intellectual power. In the Bavaria this power 
is united with great composure, and we feel that here right 
is certainly miglit. 

The third historical use of bronze I have mentioned IS 
bell-making ; an interesting subject of enquiry. Small 
bells were used in ancient houses, and were rung when the 
baths were read^, and for many other purposes ; but the 
names given to the great bells introduced to call the wor- 
ahippers together in the early Christian churches, notee and 
eampanm, are both supposed to indicate the place where 
church-bells were first used by Pnuliaus, Bishop of Kola, in 
Campania. They were very soon introduced into this coun- 
try, Bede has several curious references to them, showing 
that bells, both large and small, were in use here as early 
as 670. The missionary saints seem to have carried bells. 
That of the Irish missionary, St. Gall, is still preserved in 
the place named after him in Swilzerlandj and St. Patrick's 
is now in private hands in BeltHst, enclosed ia a remarkable 
case of runic ornamentiition. Both of these bells are 
parallelograms, not circles, in the form of their opening. 
In the dark ages bells began to be venerated as possessing 
power to drive away evil spirits. They were baptised and 
named with great ceremony by bisliops. The coiivre-feu 
or curfew, mistakenly said to have been a mark of sub- 
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jugation b}' the Normana, was commoo all over Europe, 
and must have acted as an escellent reguJation against 
fire when houses were made of straw and wood. The 
passing-btdl wan a later clerical iniroduction, intended 
to give the public notice that eonte one was dying of 
just dead, and to invite the charitable to give an alma 

The largest bell yet made in thiacotmtry ia that recently 
placed in the tower of the new Uouses of Parliament, ai 
badly made that it has already beeu twice broken; but 
it is but a small undertaking compared to many bells in 
tlie world ; especially, it is taid, in Chiua, and certainly in 
Busaia, where occasionally they have been made so lai^ 
that they have never been hung nor perhaps ever sounded. 
The largest of these is one nhich lies broken in its original 
bed in the Kremlin of Moiscow, nearly twenty limes the 
weight of our heaviest, being 443,772 lb. in weight, 67^ 
feet in circumference, and worth 66,000^ as old metal at 
8#. a pound. 

Beibre the present improvement of hanpng bells for 
domestic purposes was brought into use, about a century 
ago, the small handbell whii^h stood on the table was a 
fivourite subject for the talents of the omamentiat. They 
were often of silver, or with an admixture of precious 
metal, and elaborately chased in the Renaissance period. 
At this lime knockers were first introduced, and on 
house-doors la the old towns of Italy may still be 
elaborate pieces of deidgn and of casting in this shape. la' 
our own country knockers were much later; it is not many' 
years since the ' rasp ' might be seen remaining, half-rusted 
away but still remaining, upon the doors of once &!ihion- 
able houses in old city localities. This map was a piece of 
iron affixed by both its ends perpendicularly to the wood| 
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the inner edge of tlie iron deeply serrated, and a heury 
ring or two hung loosely attached. These rings being 
rattled tip and down the serrated edge, caused a noise, not 
the most mUBica! certainly, but sufficient to be heard 

Although brass is the most valuable compound metal, 
and has performed, in its various forma of bronze, beil 
metal, gun metal, and so on, a very important part; in the 
history of both fine and useful arts, there are others which 
ought to be mentioned. The most notable of these ia 
Pewter, a compound of one part of cojiper to about twenty 
of tin. Tbii beautiful and easily worked corapositioa, now 
never seen except as a beer measure hanging on the rails 
of a doubtfiJ London locality, was once the material of all 
the plates and dishes that adorned the houses of EnglMid. 
In the Household Book of the Duke of Northumberland, 
in the time of Henry VIII,, we find ilie inventory of the 
butlery to comprise ' two basins and two ewera, one ale 
pot and two wine pots, two dozen of trenchers, five ghargers, 
seventeen platters, two dozen dishes, sixteen saucers, two 
plates, a washing basin, a salt, and a bottle for water,' and 
every one of pewter. Even in the memory of people still 
living, pewter was in use on the dinner-table, and shone 
bright on the shelves of the kitchen. All this has been 
banished by the potter, whose ware han attained so high a 
pitch of excellence combined with cheapness that no other 
material haa any chance with it. The revolution thus 
indicated is one of the most important to all classes of the 
community. How great is the change wnce the time when 
the posBesoion of a Moorish glasn, such as that preserved 
by the Musgraves of Cumberland, called the 'Luck of 
Eden Hall,' was important enough to have a i^end and 
a BUpsTstitioii all to itself! when it v 
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wonderful as to be superhuman, Btolen from the fairies, who ] 
caUed fifter tlie mounted kaight who carried it offi 



Then earthenware was quite unknown, snd glass vei 
very rare ; now hoth are common to every Lousehold, and J 
porcelain dishea only half the price of wonden ones. 

Pewter was the first metal used for engraving, it is Baid..| 
Perhaps it might be selected for economy and ease of i 
cution, but its extreme aoftness muBt have early rendered I 
it unaTailing, and I am very certain, judging from 
fineneaa of Albert DUrer's work, that he never used i 
any extent, as it has been reported he did. Muaie, how- 1 
ever, continued to be printed from pewter plates, not 1 
raped by means o£ puachea — a practice 

i; by moveable tjpea J 



, both for useAil I 
two churches 
I, apparently cast 



yet abandoned, though printing 
has become general. 

At an early time lead was used 
and ornamental work. The fonts 
Gloucestershire, Llancaut and Tidei 
out of the same mould, are aupposed by Mr. Ormerod 
be as early as the tenth century. Besides these there are 
many other leaden fonts of ancient character scattered 
about the country, as well aa others decorated with leaden 
figures of the Apostles. 

Iron. 
Iron, as has been already remarked, is by far the moat 
imjKirtaiit of llie metals, and Is also the most difficult to 
procure and prepare, the iron-stone having little indication 
of the pure ore to suggest its value. Sometimes iron in a 
pure state has been found, but in veiy exceptional and 
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rare cases. The armour of the ancients was brazen, and 
the weapons of tlie common aoldiera alao, down to a com- 
paratively late date before our era. Whether Homer waa 
acquainted with iron at all ia a question among hia com- 
mentators; although Hesiod, about the same time, along 
with the golden, silver, and brazen, mentions the iron age. 
Whether iron was worted in Britain at the Eoman con- 
quest of the island ia also doubtful, although Co^sar says 
tings of iron were circulated aa money. If bo, they might 
have come in exchange in commerce ; rings of gold uaed 
for a similar purpose were certainly in circulation. Of 
what metal the swords or scythes were made, with whicli 
the axles of the native chariots were armed, does not ap- 
pear. But it ia quite certain our iron-works were in active 
operation immediately after the Roman settlement, as Ro- 
man coins and pieces of ' Samian ' ware have been found 
under, and mixed with, tlie ciader heaps or accumulations 
of scoria in the forest of Dean, in Sussex, and in the 
neighbourhood o£ Bradford, Wilts. Hadrian entered Britain 
in the year 120, and Scrivenor, in his ' History of the Iron 
Trade,' supposes it probable that the Fabrica, or great 
military forge, was established at Bath in the following 
year. Manufactories of arms had been then lately intro- 
duced as part of the Eomaa system, and must have been, 
found highly advantageous, as they were planted in such 
parts of subjugated provinces as presented abundance of 
iron. These Fabrioas were organised colonies or colltgea 
of armourers. The army smiths working in these factories 
were formed into companies, each governed by a head ; 
the business of these companies being to make arms forthe 
legion to which they were attached. The arms ao made, 
when not required for distribution, were piled up in ad- 
jacent arsenals. Each armourer had a stipend settled upon 
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him, and was not allowed to leave the colony, having ■ I 
Btigma oi mark burned into his arm on becoming a 
ber of the Fahrica. Nothing escaped the quick ugbt ofa 
these clviliaed invaders ; and although, after four centuriea W 
of rule, the Romajia left Briiain little tlie better for their ■■ 
rehnemenln, while in possession they appear to have beesfl 
actively employed in many arts connected with metals. T 
Coining was carried on in several places; ihey tried for 
gold by breaking up the quartz now lying 
mounds near Lampeter ; eilver they also found, and pigs 
of lead stamped with Roman names have frequently beoa i 
recovered in Derbyshire and elsewhere. Four such pigS'J 
of British lead were found at Pulborough, in Sussex, i 
1824. 

Tlie first distinct mention of native iron-works is in t> 
Doomsday Book, as the itinerary and inventory of all tlie 
lands and townships, with tiieir proprkMrs and pc^sisAOK, 
made by order of William the Conqueror, was called. 
this record tlie city of Gloucester was required to paj I 
royal tribute in the shape of iron — 36 dicars of it 
bars to a dioor, and 100 iron rods for nails or bolt*-! 
Shortly afterwards iron and steel began to be importectfl 
irom Germany and Other countries ; ' the German t 
chants of the Steelyard,' of whom we now liear, : 
thought to have been traders in these metals, dealing at a 
place BO called. The defensive armour of the period made 
in various parts of Europe was constructed of fine ateeli 
rings, woven together to fit the body closely, and admirabljH 
tempered ; the helmets being caps of polished plat 
edge of which ring mail for the neck was attached. Platn I 
armour for other parts of the body was juat beginning i 
be introduced. In the public records of this counti] 
which contain an infinity of curious matter, we find some 
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notices of iron worth extracting. In the thirteenth jearoi" 
Edward II., the Sheriff of Surrey and Snsaex is ordered to 
provide horae-sboea and naila for the expedition against the 
Scots; 3,000 horse-shoea and 29,000 nails, in aU coating 
Hi. Ida. lOd., not creative of a niinona war budget, one 
would say. A htlle later, in 1327, we hear of cannon, 
supposed to Lave been then first used in thia country by 
Edward III. in bis invasion of Scotland. These were made 
of banded iron, till the invention of gun-metal much im- 
proved the weapon about the middle of the fifteenth cen- 
tury. Still importation increased, not only of the material, 
but of manufactured articles of all aorta, and an act of par- 
liament was at last procured by the hammermen of London 
and other towns, in 1483, prohibiting the impoilation of 
' knives ; hangers ; tailora' ahears, scissors, and irona ; 
fire-forka ; gridirons ; Blockblocks, keys, hingea, and gar- 
nets ; apurs, hits, and atirrupa ; buckler-chains ; latten naila 
with iron ahanka; buckles for ahoea; ahears; iron wire; 
candlesticks, and grates.' 

At this lime, and until much later, there were no iron- 
works in the north of Engkind ; nor was coal liaed in 
smelting till towarda the latter part of the seventeenth 
century. Susses was one of the principal seats of produc- 
tion ; and there the enterprise maintained itself with difii- 
■ eol^ against the popular fear of precipitating the ruin of 

L the country hy burning up ah the timber, so that no more 

^ Bhipa could be bnUt. The decay of iron by rust prevent- 
H iag antiquities in that metal being preserved, as already 
^M noticed, the earliest existing example of our cast-metal la 
^B not older than 1350 : it is a grave-slab ornamented with 
^M a cross, and bearing the epitaph, ' Orate p. annema Ihone 
^M Coline,' — ' Pray for tlic soul of Joan Collins,' a record of 
^B the early Susaex iron-worka. There are many andironB 
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or firedoga, as the supports for the billets of wood before tha 
use of grates and coals were called, still existing, of very 
good design, on the hall hearths in that and the neighbouring 
crauntiea. These are sometimes of fantastic forms ; fignree, 
or merely pillars bearing coats of arms. To find excellent 
Rit, however, in connection with either hammered or 
cast iron, we must go abroad. Nearly opposite the great 
door in the west end of Antwerp cathedral is a draw-well, 
covered by a broken and renewed canopy of Gothic 
tracery ia iron, at which every one looks with interest, 
even when no Antwerpener ftituleins, in their neat caps 
and bodices, chance to be about it. This is the work of 
Quintio Matsys at the age of twenty, before he saw the 
spirited maiden who would only marry a painter. Matsys, 
80 runs the story, took her at her word. He was an ai-tist 
already ; he soon became a painter, and one of the best of 
the earlier Flemish school ; living with his wife happily till 
the age of sixty-nine, when he died, in 1,')29, and the tablet 
was placed to his memory at the west door o£ the cathedral 
witii the inscription, ' ConnubialiB Amor de Mulcibre fecit 
Apellem : ' Connubial love made Vulcan into Apelles. 

This specimen, curious from its history, is nothing as art 
compared to much one sees in the shape of chancel or chapel 
screens, hinges, locks and Hcutcheona on doors (p. 146), 
and BO forth, comparatively undiatinguished. The shrinoof 
St. Sebald, in the church of the same saint at Niimberg, ia 
a great casket in bronze, designed in the richest late Gotliic 
and free design hy Peter Viacher and his sons. In the same 
church, and in others in Ntimberg, as well as elsewhere in 
Franconia, may be seen much ornament of beaten iron of 
great beauty, especially candelabra decorated by imitations 
of flowera, eiicn-Uumen, admired and preserved with aa much 
icspect as any other work of art. Bionee is, however, here 
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in the old Franconian towns, as in Italy, the material gener- 
ally employed by the artist. The mixed metals produce 
much finer castings, and are much more easily finished by 
hand ; and the softer they are, like the compoaition, prin- 




cipally of zinc, employing so lai^ly the ingenuity of the 
Parisian designere at the present day, the more iocile is 
their manufacture. 

This abandonment of beaten iron as a material for the 
treatment of the designer ia much to be regretted; its 
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Btrengtli and elastic character fitting it so well for tracery ! 
and foliage, and qualifying it for taking an espreasion at I 
the hand of the artist which bo other material can sapply. [ 




The stroke of the hammer has infinitely more expresdon'l 
than any cast from a mould, even were the molten metal I 
much more ductile and better fitted for sharp caatinga ] 
than we ever find it. In the museum now building i 
Oxford, under the auperviaion of Mr. Woodward, iron i 
again employed in its ancient and legitimate functions. ' 
The molten column Hupporta the main weight, but the 
spandrds of the roof are beautifully filled from Mr. Skid- 
more'a designs by hammered work imitating natural foliage, 
horse-chestnut, oak, plane, giving the character of the forest 
trees broadly yet lightly, as no other material could do. 
This feature iu the architecture of the museum haa had 
some influence on the arts, as beaten iron-work of escellent , 
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household appliBuoes, as 
with public fountftinfl 



character has appeared already ii 
well aa on a larger scale ii 
and other worka. 

But, independently of the truly artistic use of iron, the 
hammering of it into design, out caat-iron work is curiously 
bad. From one end of the country to the other the same 
Htraight rods of iron, brittle although thick, eharpened at 
the top, are al! we have in the place of a fence, ' Incalcul- 
able ia the amount of mischief done to our taste in England 
by that fence iron-work of ours atone. . . . Your iron 
railing means always thieves outside, or Bedlam within; — 
it can mean nothing else than that,' says our most elocu- 
tionary writer on art ; but the fact is, it means nothing ; it 
is the result of want of meaning, want of thought. Beauty 
of form, design of any kind, ia not felt to be requisite; a 
sad enough adnuBsion, in a manufacture so estenmve. 
Now, however, within a few years, we oLaerve the ever- 
laating spike railing disappearing before more florid at- 
tempts at art. 
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^The fraternitit^ of painters in Italy began to enrol them- 
eelvea in Siena and elsewhere aa early aa the Iwelftii cen- 
tury. The artirt, as distinguiehed from the skilled workmaa 
or artisan, claimed no privD^e of rank for many geoerationa 
afterwards. Not, indeed, till intellectual distinctions had 
separated men, and elevated some in various walks fro a 
common employments and waste of their time, did social 
conaderation follow, and that only in the age immediately 
preceding the highest development of Italian art. These 
fratemitiea or guilds consequently embraced many trades 
as well as the painters of pictures, who were then exclti- 
iively makers of altar-pieces and deconitors; armonreia 
and locksmiths, heraldry paiDters on banners and tabards, 
were also associated in the same brotherhood. In Florence J 
the painters enrolled themselves as a branch of the socie^ 1 
of phymcians and apothecaries. ^ 

But of all the different s[>ecialtiefl associat«d with art, the 
'working in gold and silver has, nearly in all ages, taken the 
highest place. The mysteries of enamelling, and of model- 
ling, casting, carving, chasing, graving, niello-working, seal 
cutting, and the Betting of precious stones, were all branchee 
of his profession, and combined in the goldsmith's workshop. 
The aicle of his knowledge was wider than that of the 
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exclusive painter or sculptor, as he required all the scieuco 
of the day in refining and treating his metals. Thus we find 
hia guild the richest and most important of all the corpora- 
tions in the cities furthest advanced in the arts of luxury ; 
End we are not surprised to learn that eome of the greatest 
architects, sculptors, and painters, were educated as gold- 
smitha. Printing from engraving, one of the most important 
of the fine arts, originated by accidcal in one of his processes. 
The goldsmith of later times has shrunk into muuh narrower 
dimensions ; but still the artistic talent lie commands in de- 
signing, modelling in wax, and chasing, ia of a more educated 
description than that employed in any other branch of in- 
dustry, and is perhaps more highly remunerated. 

Among the ancients the precious metals were very ]ajg;ely 
1, and personal ornaments of all descriptions were 
>e request. These abound in museiuns, although 
the value of the materia! is fatal to sculpture in gold or silver, 
and to the preservation o£ all objects in which they are em- 
ployed ; BO much bo that the specimens of goldsmiths' work 
of classic times are only those that have been preBprved by 
accident. 

The same, indeed, may be said of the early works of our 
own country, and of the middle ages of Europe. Scarcely 
can even the insignia of royalty be preserved from one 
dynasty to another, and the vessels of the church, although 
accounted sacred by the priests, sooner or later are carried 
lo the melting-pot. Nevertheless the productions of the 
jeweller's skill still preserved on the Continent are sufficient 
to illustrate the history of his art from the earliest times; 
and the antiquity and universality ofthe love of jewellery are 
eufiiciently proved by the numberof bracelets for the arms; 
fibulffjOrbucklen for the shoulder or chest; torques, orneck- 
Lices to clasp the throat, an ornament worn by men; rings, 
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oucfaes, and many other disused personal adommeDU; formd 
in the eoU, or in graves, ia this and in ereiy other country. 
Thej' also show that gold has existed in lai^er or analler 
qnantities neariy everywhere in Europe, and that it has been 
used as early as any metal: p^rhape earlier than any other, 
u it presents itaetf in all its purity in the beds of streanis, or 
merely in mechanical combination with quartz aad earth. 
In this country, in Scandinavia, and elsewhere quite out of 
the influence of Asiatic example, gold was used as the medium 
of exchange in various shapes. A few years ago a number of 
the gold rings, or small trumpet-like shapes, used as money 
by the Britons were turned up in Northumberland, hooked 
together like a chain. Chinese coins are perforated in the 
centre, and kept together on a wire or stick; these British 
ring coins seemed to be carried and preserved by being 
hooked together; the gold beingunalloyed, and consequently 
very ductik, they could be detached bj beading. 

Some of our old examples of goldsmiths' work are ena* 
melled, and have been already mentioned. A few others, 
such as the pectoral cross, maniple, and other remains, found ' 
with the bones of St. Cuthbert on the opening of his grave 
at Durham, in 1827, do not present much claim on our 
attention. Indeed, the remaining examples of the art in 
England of much later times are too few to illustrate any 
history, however briefly. Even in the Tower, or at Windsor, 
there is little or no native workmanship. Time after time 
the crowns and sceptres were pledged by our kings in their 
necessities; and Henry VIII. went a step further, and used ■ 
up such as could be spared for coinage. On the estab- I 
lishment of the Commonwealth, such as remained were 
entirely swept away; the coronation of Charles II. having 
afterwards to be delayed for want of the necessary appliances 
to the ceremoniaL To preserve the Scottish regalia, again, 
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■which, howeyer, are not ancient, they were Jiiddeo for many 
years; first by a clergyman in the floor of hia church, and 
Bubaequentlj in a strong box in the Castle of Edinburgh. 
Neither is the church and corporation plate atill existing of 
much consequence. Few, indeed, go further back than the 
end of the fourteenth century. The most noticeable — nearly 
all later than that date— are the cups, salts, and a few other 
thiuga, belonging to the colleges in Oxford, left to them by 
their founders. 

We must, therefore, take a general view of the working in 
precious metals on the continent of Europe, instead of con- 
fining our attention to home ; first mentioning, a little more 
particularly, the peculiar ornament of the Saxon times, the 
fibula, or shoulder claap, ao frequently found. 

The large loose mantle, very much resembling the upper 
garment of Roman civilians, eeema to have been indis- 
pensable to both Saxon and Celt. Turning over the plates 
in Strutt's ' Dresses and Habits of the People of England,' 
it appears to have been generally worn except by the 
workman at his work. This ample drapery was clasped 
generally on the left ehoulder, and the number of buckles 
found for this purpose throughout the country proves their 
use to have been universal. Some of these, Irish and 
Scotch, have been imitated of late, ao as to make their 
forms popularly known. The Saxons carried the fashion to 
an extreme ; the shape was very fantastic, and the size 
very large; one found in Yorksliire, now in the possession 
of Sir W. Lawson, being nearly seven inches in length. 
These were, however, made of variouH metals, this large 
one being bronze; but under the title of goldsmiths' work 
must be included all the artistic uses of metals for orna- 
ments of small size. The same processes and the same skill 
were necessary towards the production of the jewelled 
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chaiice, the 'parcel-gilt ' copper goblet, oi" even the pewterB 
of later times. 

The guilds of goldsmiths are more ancient than any 
others, I believe. In the eleventh century, in France and in 
this country, they were already divided into four classes — 
the buckle makers, the moneyers, the makers and tnountenr 
of cupa, and the workerB in gold. Their art and mystery 
had been preserved from the timas of the Empire. Before 
Coustaatice removed the capital seat to Byzac 
presented the Roman churches vrith many magnificent gifta 
for the altar, thereby commencing that system which so 
materially added to the importance of the niedisval church, 
and which makes it oeceBsary to refer to it for illustratiouB 
in recounting the story of any of the decorative arts 
These gifta compreheoded crosses of gold weighing 300 lb. 
patens of gold of large dimensions, chalices of gold an< 
silver, cruets for the wine, lamps and lustres of different' 
forma enriched with figures of animals, baptismal fonts, 
altar frontals, censers, and even statues, it is said, of gold 
and silver. 

But it was in the new capita! that the arts most flourished, 
especially those more purely ministering to hisury, as the 
goldsmith's for the most part must be considered aa doing. 
BumptUDUsnoss in this department rose to a high pitch; 
Chryaoatom, preaching against pride and vanity, says all the 
admiration of hie day was reserved for the goldsmith and 
the weaver. About the «ame date we find in France 
evidence of this luxttry, in church plate at least, havinj 
penetrated to the West. But the earliest modem specimt 
remaining are Lombard, now or lately in the Cathedral 
Monza, the most interesting of which • is the so-called Ii 
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Crown of Lombardy, a jointed circlet or collar of gold, about 
three inches wide, loaded with Bapphirea, emeralds, rubies, 
and other precious stonea in an uncut condition. The iron 
which givea it its name is a narrow rim of that metal in- 
crosted in the interior, traditionallj related to have been 
forged out of one of the nails of the cross. 

The chair or throne of King Dagobert, now la be seen in 
the Museum of the Louvre, ia not veiy much later than the 
Iron Crown of Lombardj. It ia a bronze seat, engraved 
and gilded, supposed to be the work of St. Eloy, treasurer 
and mint-master to Dagobert till 640, when he was made a 
bishop. Tbia saint, like our Dunstan, waa an adept in 
metala, and assembled motiks skilled in all the arts in a 
monastery he founded near Limoges. Whether actually hia 
or not, tins kingly choir is an interesting monument of that 
early time— two centuries before Charlemagne — if indeed 
it be not for the most part Eoman, MM. Martin and Cahier, 
in their ' Melanges Archieotogiquca,' having nearly proved 
it to be a cumle chair, with the back and arms added ; these 
being, in that case, the only portions that could have been 
lliQ handiwork of the «unt. 

This brotherhood of monks ' skilled in all &b arts ' 
retained their excellence for many generations, and were 
brought into piay by Charlemagne, whoaa will shows lie 
possessed iramenae riches in gold-work. A number of the 
most superb specimens followed him into the tomb ; his 
embalmed body, wrapped in imperial robes, having been 
planted on a throne of gold ; his sword, wit^ embroidered 
scabbard and pommel, placed at hia aide; his head decorated 
by a chain of gold, and before him hia golden shield and 
sceptre hung against the wall. 

jnst «iDcliided (Oct. S, 1S66), all rnvhives and worlcB of art are to ba 
retaraed W Italj ; the iron crown being purticularlj speaifled. 
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In tliia royiil state, the corpse sat in its sepulchral chamber 
under the dome of the church of Aix-la-Chapelle. 
even the tomb of the gi'eatest king of those centuries was , 
not a sanctuary wherein gold and silver were safe ; it was 
rifled, poaaibly by Frederick Barbarosaa, who caused Charle- 
magne to be canoniaed, and nothing of that great n 
extant except the crown and sword, still fonning part of 
the regalia in Vienna. Labarte, in mentioning the destruo- . 
tion of other notable works in gold of early French art^ J 
vindicates the Reformation and the Revolution from the ir 
putation bo oflan cast upon them, particularly on the former, 
of causing the destruction of monuments of art ; showing 
that Buch desecration waa also wantonly and feloniously 
resorted to both by kings and priests when no principle waa 
at stake. Thus the shrine of St. Germain des Pres, fabricated] 
in 888, was consigned to the crucible by Abbot William in 
li08 J as that of Ste, Genevieve, designed by St. Eloj him- 
self, had been in the reign of St. Louis ; and as the great 
ailver grating of admirable workmanship, the delight of the 
votaries of St. Martin, was afterwards by Francis I, 

Tet churches have been the best treasuries of early j 
works of the description we are considering : shrinea and J 
altars are not wanting, as well as chalices and other plate, J 
iliuiftrative of the Byzantine and Gothic taste in the early j 
and middle ages. One of those, now preserved in the Hotel j 
de Cluny, in Paris, one of the most delightful m 
the world to the student of art, has been much quoted. It 
is the golden front of the altar of the Cathedral of Basle, of 
the time of the Emperor Henry II., 1020. Not melted, but 
sold by auction, it has survived and been added to that 
great collection. It is nearly sis feet in width, and representA 
Christ iu the centre, with the Archangels Michael and 
Gabriel on one hand, and Raphael and St, Benedict o: 
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Other. They stand under the arches of a Eomanesque 
arcade, supported hj columns, the ehails of which ace 
divided midway by round fillets, their capitals being of the 
form called scaphoid or cushion-ahaped, and the apandrila 
are filled by amall medallioDS and a beautiful diaper iu 
relief. At the feet of Christ are two very small figures ; 
these represent Henry and his Empress; and their smallnesg 
illustrates a principle in the practice of those times carried 
down even to the culmination of Italian art, viz. that of 
expressing the greatness of the character by the comparative 
largeness of the figure. Tims, by the side of our Lord, a 
king is but a pigmy ; but when aeated in the inidat of his 
aaeembly, he becomes large in proportion. 

The monk Theophilus, the best authority we have for 
the processes of the early ages, devotes no less than seventy- 
nine of his short chapters to the goldsmith, showing ua how 
muck was required of Lim then. He was to grave with 
burins and scalpers ; to execute bas-reliefs and figures in 
repousse, that is, hammering the design from the back of 
the metal plate — a favourite and beautiful method in able 
bands. Of course he was to model in wax and other 
materiala ; to be informed in all metallic mixtures, and in 
the preparation afnigelluni for niello- work. After describing 
the tools, Theophilus enters on the technical part of the 
art; but it is not necessary to follow him. The best 
period of Gothic architecture was certainly not eminent in 
the production of the smaller works of elegance ao necessary 
to the enjoyment of civilised life. The furniture was 
heavy and rude, smoothed only by the adze ; and wills or 
inventories show ua how rare, and consequently how prized, 
were the household articles exhibiting the hand of the 
skilled artist. On (he contrary, the Renaissance spiric, 
while dlsportiog itself over vast canvases with life-sized 
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1 intmding into the most sacred sabjecta ita 
I Ucpac«, or raiaiiig masses of Corinthian porches 
with pedimeated wiDdows, muEt be considered eoiiUesaand 
TBjnd to the last degree, but ih tmly beautiful when applied 
to decoration in which no lofty purpose ia implied. The 
motives and forms of construction and orntLmecitatioD cha- 
racteristic of the sixteenth century are more elegant than 
those of any other in modem history. The revival of the 
three great arts — gradual in Italy, more sudden and revolu- 
tionary in France and England, alow and late in Germany — 
could not fail to modify the style of design of every minor 
art very much for the better. Indeed, the best productions 
of the goldsmith north of the Alps were previously imita- 
tions of architecture ; the shrines were small models of _ 
churches ; and even the crosiers, such ae that of WilliaiBt|| 
of Wykeliam, the great architect, now preserved i: 
College, O^iforil, is only a model in small of an enriched 1 1 
tower or spire, spoiled by the necereity of mating it ter- 
minate in a crook. The most exclusive admirer of the 
Pointed or ' Christian ' style of architecture, aa some love 
to designate the church building ol' the three latest oenturieB 
of the dark ages, must limit his admiration to the architect 
and his assisjants, the glass painter, and the sculptor in 

At the end of the thirteenth century, when Nicola and 
Giovanni of Pisa in sculpture, and Giotto in painting, had 
cast ofT the Byzantine yoke, the goldsmiths immediately 
adopted the new beauties, metal sculpture made progress, 
and we suddenly find the goldsmith in the highest regions 
of art. The school of Pisa was the first to distinguish 
itself, Nicola and Giovanni having many pupils in this 
walk, particularly the brothers Agostino and Agnolo, and 
Andrew of Pisa (1345). The two greatest monuments Of _ 
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the time are the altars of St. Jamea of Pistoia and of the 
Baptistery of St. John, in Florence, where Ghibi^rti after- 
irarda worked. For more than 150 years the most skilful 
goldsmiths were engaged, though irregularly, on these two 
works. Many men of noble artistic powers were occupied 
on other eimilar labours ; and among them Brnnelleschi 
ia known to have modelled two prophets in silver for 
Pistoia, before he reKigned metal-work, and became first 
the rival of Donatello, himself originally a goldsmith, in 
sculpture, and afterwards hia superior in architecture, 
completing a long career by raising the great cupola of the 
Cathedral of Florence. A little later, ia 1446, Luca della 
Eobbia emei^ed from the atelier of the goldsmith Leonardo; 
but of liim we may speak afterwards in another walk. 
Before this date Lorenzo Ghiberti, then twenty years of age, 
bad left the workshop of hia father-in-law, and was on hia 
way to Eimini to seek work, when, recalled by the pro- 
clamation of the guild of merchants, he offered himself a 
candidate for the execution of the great doors of the Bap- 
tistery, only one of the three great doors having been 
already done by Andrew of Pisa. 

This competition was one of the most notable that have 
ever taken place, aa it was, no doubt, one of the earheet. 
Among the competitors were Brunelleaclii, Donatello, and 
Jacopo della Querela, who generously acknowledged 
themselves vanquished by the panel and design sent in by 
Ghiberti. The judges ratified this, decision, and Ghiberti 
took the placo, which perhaps he will ever hold, of the 
greatest bas-relief sculptor in metal that the world has 
seen. The competition productions of Brunelleschi and 
Ghiberti may still be inspected in the cabinet of bronzes 
of the Florentine Gallery. Labarte says Ghiberti owed his 
victory to the exquiute and finished execution of his bronzy 
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which had been completed and retouched with tlie greatest 1 
care, ' and it may be mtely asserted that it was to his talent ] 
as a goldsmith that he owed bia triumph in this encounter J 
with the greatest sculptors of the fifteenth century.' 
did he ever relinquish his practice in that department in 
which he had been reared, but executed many artistic 
jewels, and left a memoir of himself and of the goldsmith's 
art, the earliest attempt at a history of art in Italy. 

VFhile these, and others yet to be named, left their early 
practice for different 
goldsmith the highest place seemi 
who executed the latest portior 
altar after Ghiberti had complete 
meat I cannot describe from my t 
exhibited on tl 
the cathedral, ' 



e spheres, as a pnre 
i to belong to Pollaiuoloi 
L of the Baptistery high 
id the gates. This monu- 
iwn inspection, as it is only 
^st of St. John, and is jealously kept in 1 
re it can only be seen through interest, | 
and on no account is aJlowed to be sketched." It is ten and 
a half feet in length, having in the centre a statue of the 
Baptist, and on each side of him four bas-rebefs from his 
history, in two tiers, one of which is by Ghiberti, another 
by Verocchio, the sculptor of the bronze of Colleoni in 
Venice, I suppose the finest equestrian statue in the world. 
The mention of this last artist's name introduces us U> 
Others who forsook the goldsmiths' guild for the paiaten 
aud left behind them equal renown. Francia, born in 1450, 1 
became celebrated for hia medals and the dies he cut lotm 
the coinage of the state, nor had he even touched a pencil' I 
till some timeafterhe attained to manhood, 'It was there- I 
fore,' says Labarte, 'by a sort of miracle, for which then*! 

* Sines this paper naa written, Mr. Waring's work, ' EiampleB o{ 
Italian Art,' has appearoi], contaming an engraving of the : 
vhiiji he accompliBhtd by Kketching small portiona at a time during 
a numlwr of short visile. 
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had been no precedent, that the labour of a few yea 
toplacehimamongthefirstmaateraof bis time.' 1 
again, foilowed the occupation of his father Tommtisa, a 
goldMuiitb who received the aumame of Ghirlandajo ttom 
an ornament of silver in form of a gnrliind which he in- 
vented, and of which the Florentine girls were paesion- 
ately fond. Tbeae, and the silver chapel-lamp he made 
with great applause, as well aa other delightful things, have 
disappeared ; he ia now only remembered as the father of 
the painter, who inherited the name of Ghirlandajo, 

Under the rule of Lorenzo and Julian de' Medici, one of 
the most esteemed goldsmiths of Florence was Michelagnolo, 
of whose work Vasari mentions with great praise the de- 
corated armour worn by Julian at a grand fete in the Piazza 
Santa Croce. This artist had as apprentice, at an early age, 
Benvenuto Cellini, a man who has letl bo aingular a cha- 
racter behind him that critics are divided regarding him 
and his genius, although many escelleat works still exist 
by him. He was a man fitted ibr a soldier- adventurer in 
the free companies then at the command of princes at war. 
While yet a boy he was banished to Siena, and at nineteen 
he was in Rome, living how he might, studying the antique. 
In his autobiography, one of the most amusing booka of 
that kind, he relates all his exploits and successes among 
goldsmiths and artists; his duels, and his interviews with 
sorceVen, grand dukes, and others; and asserts that he it was 
who killed the Constable Bourbon, as that leader mounted a 
ladder at the siege of Rome ; and that he commanded the 
artillery in the Casile of St. Angelo in which the Pope was 
besieged, at the same time tlat he melteddown, by Clement's 
directions, all the tiaras, sacred vessels, and jewels, alter 
unsetting the stones, producing for the Pope in his dire 
extremity, by thia sweeping destruction of relics of hia own 
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art, nearly two bundred weight of gold, ' This ma 
M. DuBsieux, ' did Bome good worka, but he had so mudi , 
audacity, Buch incomparable impadence, that it is more b^ . 
their meaoa tlian by bia talents that he acquired his colossal 
reputation. He has become a myth.' But no one who baa ' 
Been his bust of Coamo L and hia Peraeua, both in Florence, 
can aasent to this severe judgment. He may make too 
much of the difficulties be encountered ; but that we must 
pardon in consideration of his admirable atory-teUing, hii 
autobiography being so delightful a book and conveying s( 
vivid a picture of his times. His other literary production, i 
bia treatise on the goldamith's art, we may describe a litti^S 
since it throwa considerable Sight on the requirements 
tie artists. Chaj:ter I. treats of the nature of precioui 
stones and of the foils to be used with them. Chapter I^jl 
of niello and llie processes employed in its use. Chapter III.^ 
relates to filigree- work, a method of producing line opettB 
design in silver. Chapter IV. is on enamelling. Chapter V. 
gold-work, embossing and chasing the plates of metal, form- 
ing out of tliem the ornaments and statuettes to be employed j 
in the composition of jewellery. Minute chiselling i 
have been bis delight ; nothing, he says, is to be cast or ] 
stamped. Tho jewel most in fashion at this tim( 
medallion or pendant, called by the French tnseigne, worn 
in the hat or liair, auch as we iavariably see in the contem- 
porary portraits. Chapter VI. describes the art of en- 
graving in intaglio, both on metals and stones for seals. The 
next four chapters are occupied with coins and medals: 
XI, and XII, relate to melting and casting, and the pro- 
cesses employed in constructing vases ; and XIIL to tfae , 
working of statues the size of life and even of coloraal [ 
portions, Tlie remainder of the book is occupied mor 
exclusively with technical mattera. 



The names of illustrious goldamiths during the follow- 
lag centuiy are numerouB ; but it is of little Uec sow to 
distinguish men whose productions are nowhere to be seen, 
or ai'e entirely uncertain. On those of France Cellini 
pronounces an eulogium, whicli provea that at the time he 
visited Paris, 1340, they had entirely abandoned Gothic 
design, and that the classic tendency uf the Renaissance 
was as fully established there us in Italy. Perhaps the 
moat skilful man in ornament in Paris living about this 
time was Franfois Briot, an artist of whom little is known, 
and whose productions are only in pewter. 

The principal article of fiimiture of the dining-room of 
the citizen as well as of the prince was the dressoir, or side- 
board, on which all the plate was placed for show. The 
cost of lie precious metals preventing this display in any 
but the homes of princes, Briot and others set themselves 
to provide a cheaper splendour by fabricating artistically Ja 
pewter. The material was easily worked, the danger of 
destruction less ; and tbosa by Briot obtained as much 
admiration aa similar works id more precious materials, 
exhibiting, as they did, elegant designs, chaste form in 
figures, and capricious bas-relieft. They are considered by 
FrencJi collectors the most excellent specimens of the work- 
manship of the sixteenth century. 

The subsequent history of design in metala down to our 
own time may be shortly disposed of In the early half 
of the seventeenth century French taste took the place of 
Italian throughout Europe in the lighter matiera of deccra- 
tion ; and at the end of that age, Watteau in painting, and 
Louis Quatorze, or rather his upholsterers, in decoration, 
were considered to have made art fit for ladies and gentle- 
men perfect in the politeness of the court. The quasi- 
learned character of dte Renaissance d^enerated into an 
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enervated and mechanical prettineaa. The gold and eilver 
plate of Louis XIV. was oatentatious in size and weight ; 
Lebrun was employed to design it, and Balin to esecute. 
The king had seven or eight masters in the art living in the 
Louvre and working there. Their works have been much 
praised, but are all gone. In the war at the end of the 
century, every kind of expedient was resorted to to 
funds ; the nobility were ordered to bring all their 1: 
plant to the mint, and Louis showed them the example by 
throwing into the melting-pot all the tables and 
massive silver, candelabra, statues, bas-reliefs, the work of i 
Lebrun, Balin, and others. They had cost twelve milli 
of francs, and were coined into lliree miUiona. 

From this time there ia little new to remark, 
amount of mere ingenuity, no labour, nor weight of precious 
metul, can make a commonplace luxury into a work of art, 
EOf give ic the flame importance that belongs to n hiatorical 
monument however rude ; and such are the only charac- 
teristics that distinguish the more remarkable modem 
works. The father of Frederick the Great put his extra 
revenue into the shape of solid chandeliers and other furni- 
ture, with a clear intention of converting them, as need 
might be, into coin again. The last King of Poland, his 
contemporary, had a representation of the Indian court of 
Aurungzebe, made by Dinglinger, a muilitudinous array of 
silver statuettes, costing 58,48i crowns. In the same 
Spirit, but in better taste perhaps, was the plateau 30 feet 
in length by 3J wide, presented to the Duke of Welling- 
ton by the Prince Regent of Portugal, decorated with 
emblematic figures in the centre and round the margin, 
holding wreaths and candelabra, which covered the dining 
table at the annual banquet at Apsley House, according to 
Mr. Salter's picture, and which is said to be worth lOfiOOU, 
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in metal. Better than this, however, are the shield pre- 
sented to him by the city of London designed by Stothar d 
and that by Vechte, presented by the King of Prussia on 
the baptism of the Prince of Wales. 

Like every other omamentist, the silversmith now en- 
deavours to reproduce the forms and decorations of former 
styles, nor is it easy to see how this imitative state of 
things is to be remedied, except by an intelligent appeal to 
nature. The historic subjects now chosen in place of cups 
at our races and on other public occasions afford improved 
opportunities for figure design, were they not treated in 
so florid a manner ; in finish and delicacy of modelling 
they are perfect. 
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LECTURE X. 



EsGRAViNQ with Steel tools on metal plates for merely orna- 
mental effects, or carving on smooth surfaces, either of alone 
or wood, is not the Bubject we have to treat of. Such, 
practice has heen common to all countries and agea ; and 
there ia no doubt that dies were used by the Romans for 
Btampiog. Tickets to the theaires and tradesmen's names 
were so stamped, many such being still preserved ; exhibits 
icg, for example, the outline of a shoe, with the name of the 
shoemaker within it, tKi be stamped, no donbt, on ihe arlicle 
when sold. But this ornamentation by means of engraving, 
and this rudimentary printing, or stamping, went no further 
and led to no result ; and it is not necessary, in any enquiry 
into the history of engraving, as one of the fine arts moat 
important in am modem civilisation, to go much further 
back tlian the time when the block-books apoken of in my 
former paper were enjoying a short popularity of cheapness, 
preparaloiy to the invention of Gutenberg, on the one hand, 
and to Martin Schiin and hia Unknown master on (he other. 
These two names indicate the two categories into which 
engraving for the purposes of printing divides itself; dif- 
ferent entirely in their processes of execution and in their 
methods of printing, similar only, to a certain extent, in their 
reeolta. Wood engraving, which was the earlier of the 
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two, 13 practised by drawiag on tlic bos-wood block and 
then cutting out a,ll the surlace, leaving only tlie lines of 
the pencil standing, the impresaioo being then takea off by 
aurface printing. A wood engraving ia, in fact, a etamp; 
and in the block presents scarcely any intelligible aapect to 
the iminitiated eye. Copper or steel engraving, on the 
contrary, consiata in incising the design on the smooth 
poliahed surface, the printing ink being rubbed into the in- 
cisioiiB and printed by pressure on paper prepared to re- 
ceive it. In this process the artist copies from the original 
picture with his etching-point or burin on the metal surface, 
in the same way he would copy it with a pencil on paper; 
while the wood engraver can moke little use of a picture 
Bet before him; he must have the design drawn on the M'ood 
to begin with, and all his attention is devoted to carefully 
leaving it, and carrying away all the unnecessary surface. 

Whether the custom of stamping pictures and pages of 
books is entirely a native German invention, or a practice 
suggested and derived from the Bast through the Venetians, 
it is apparently impossible now to determine. The Chinese 
having no alphabet, but a different character for every 
word, the printing of books by composing with types aa 
we do, who use only twenty-four letters, was impossible to 
them, their characters being 30,000. Thus the Chinese 
books are stamped ftom page blocks, the entire book being 
cut in aa many blocka as there are pages — just the method 
used in the block-booka. 

Similar inventiona, however, rise up in various parts of 
the world ; and there is little chance of our tracmg the 
invention of wood engraving to the East, although we do 
not know when it began in Europe. 

The earliest dated examples of the art yet discovered are 
eflrller than any of the blook-booke. An engraving of St. 
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Chriatophei 

hia ehouHer, dated 142 
Anmmciation, were, for 
earliest extant. An o!di 
and others may yet be 



the Btream with the Holy Child on 

.423, and a companion print of the 

for a Dumber of years, considered the 

' has lately been found in Bnisaels, 

(covered pasted into the boards of 



books or used by the trunkmaker.* The subject of the 
Brussels print is one quite characterislic of the middle 
ages, being the Virgin Maiy sitting aTaidat a number of 
female saints within a palisadoed enclosure, which was 
called ' the Garden of Mary,' and ia dated 1413 ; t i* """^ 
found on the inaide of a coffer or trimk turned out with 
other old properties from the archives of Malinea, and sold 
to M. Reffeimberg for 500 firancs. A decree of the senate 
of Venice of 1441 is still extant, protecting the art and 
mystery of making ' cards and printed figures and coloured 
figures printed,' aa practised by citizens, from the dis- 
couragement (jf importation ; showing that printed pictures 
must have existed for some time elsewhere as well as in 
Venice. The preparation of playing-cards, indeed, seema 
to have been the earliest application of wood engraving, 
although it is difficult to determine between those printed 
and those stencilled. The date of this edict is exactly con- 
temporaneous with the beginnings of Fust and Gutenbetg 
at Mentz, whose great discovery was of course not the 
printing of books, but the invention of moveable types and 
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■ Themis a BtoiytoldbyPapillon in his book on vood engraving ' 
of a seriss of prints of tha horoic actions cf Alezaader, engniTed on 
wood by two nobla ItaliJina of Under jeaiB, the twins Cunio, in 
1285. A diBcuasion of tliia story occnpies a large epace in the ■works 
of Heineken, Otlef , Cbntto, and otbers, without any good rugult. 

t See the monogniph by M. Ch. Buelens, Brussels, ISOa. Thura 
U a print of the Virgin in a veaica nimbaa in the Miueum, Bi:rliu, 
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tbe time are the altars of St. James of Fistoia and of the 
BftptiBtery of St. John, in FJorence, where Ghiberti after- 
wards worked. For mora than 160 years the most eldlfLiI 
goldBinitha were engaged, though irregidarly, on these two 
works. Many men of noble artistic powers were occupied 
on other similar labours ; and among tliem BruneEeschi 
is known to have modelled two prophets in silver for 
Fiatoia, before he resigned metal-work, and became first 
the rival of Donatello, himself originally a goldsmith, in 
BCulptnre, and afterwards his superior in architecture, 
completing a long cnreer by raising the great cupola of the 
Cathedral of Florence. A little later, in U46, Luca dalla 
Hobbia emet^ed from (he atelier of the goldsmith Leonardo; 
but of him we may speak afterwards in another walk. 
Before this date Lorenzo Ghiberti, then twenty years of age, 
bad left the workdiop of iis father-in-law, and was on his 
way to Eimini to seek work, when, recalled by the pro- 
clamation of the guild of merchants, he offered himself a 
candidate for the execution of the great doors of the Bap- 
tisterj, only one of the three great doors having been 
already done by Andrew of Piaa. 

This competition was one of the most notable that have 
ever taken place, as it was, no doubt, one of the earliest. 
Among tie competitors were Bnmellesclii, DonateUo, and 
Jacopo ilellu Qiiercia, who generously acknowledged 
themselveB vanquished by the panel and design sent in by 
Ghiberti. The judges ratified this, decision, and Ghiberti 
took the place, which perhaps be wi!! ever hold, of the 
greatest bas-relief sculptor in metal that the world has 
seen. The competition productions of Erunelleachi and 
Ghiberti may stUl be inspected in the cabinet of bronzes 
of the Florentine Gallery. Labarte says Ghiberti owed his 
victory to the exqoi^te and finished execution of hiabronzt^ 
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which had been completed and retouched with t^e greatest ' 
care, ' and it may be safely asserted that it nas to his btlent 
as a goldamith that be owed his triumph in this encoUDter 
with the greateal sculptors of the fifteenth ceptiiry.' Nor 
did he eyer relinquish his practice in that department ia 
which he had been reared, but executed many artistic 
jewels, and left a memoir of himself and of the goldsmith's 
art, the earliest attempt at a history of art in Italy. 

While these, and others yet to be named, left their early 
practice for different and more extensive spheres, as a pure 
goldsmith the highest place seems to belong to Poll^uoloi 
who executed tbe latest portion of tlie Baptistery high 
altar after Ghiberti had completed the gates. This monu- 
ment I cannot describe from my own inspection, as it is only 
exhibited on the feast of St. John, and is jealously kept iu 
the cathedral, where it can only be seen through interest, 
and on no account is allowed to be sketched.* It is ten and 
a half feet in length, having in the centre a statue of the 
Baptist, and on each side of him four bas-reliefa from his 
history, in two tiers, one of which is by Ghiberti, another 
by Verocchio, the sculptor of the bronze of Colleoni in: -. 
Venice, I suppose the finest eq^uestrian statue in the world. I 

The mention of this last artist's name introduces us to 
others who forsook the goldsmiths' guild for the painters', 
and left behind them equal renown. Francia, bom in liSO, 
became celebrated for his medals and the dies be out for 
the coinage of the state, nor bad he even touched a pencil 
till some time after he attained to manhood. 'It was there- 
fore,' says Labarte, ' by a sort of miracle, for which there 

• Since this paper was written, Mr. Waring'a wort, ' Eiamples of 
ItKtian Acti' has appeared, cDDtAining an engravlag of the nltur, 
wliich he aKumpIi9ht,d by aketctung email parliona at a time daring 
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had been no precedent, that the labour of a few yeara aufEoed 
to placehimamong the first maHtera of hia time.' Domenico, 
agidn, followed the occupatioD of his father TomiuHBO, a 
goldsmith who received the atirDame of Ghiriandajo liom 
an ornament of silver in t'oria of a. garland which he in- 
vented, and of which the Florentine girls were paaaon- 
ately fond. These, and the silver chapel-lamp he made 
with great applauae, aaweli as other delightful things, have 
disappeared : he is now only remembered as the fa.ther of 
the painter, who inherited the name of Ghiriandajo. 

Under the rule of Lorenzo and Julian de' Medici, one of 
the moat esteemed goldsmiths of Florence was Michelagnolo, 
of whose work Vasari mentions with great praise the de- 
corated armour worn by Julian at a grand iete in the Piazza 
Santa Croce. This artist had as apprentice, at so early age, 
Benvenuto Cellini, a man who has lefl so lingular a cha- 
racter behind him that critics are divided regarding him 
and hia genius, althongh many excellent works still exist 
by him. He was a man fitted for a soldier-adventurer in 
the free companies then at the command of princes at war. 
While yet a boy he was banished to Siena, and at nineteen 
he was in Rome, living how he might, studying the antique. 
In hifl autobiography, one of the most amusing books of 
that kind, he relates all his exploits and sncceasea among 
goldsmiths and artists ; his duels, and hia interviews wilh 
sorcerers, grand dukes, and others; a 
who killed the Constable Botu-bon, e 
ladder at the siege of Home; and that he commanded the 
artillery in the Caatle of St. Angelo in which the Pope was 
besieged, at the sametime that hemelteddown, by Clement's 
directions, all the tiaraa, sacred vessels, and jewels, after 
unaetting the stones, producing for the Pope in hia dire 
extremity, by diia sweeping destruction of relics of hia own 



tnd asserts tljat he it was 
13 that leader mounted a 
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art, nearly two liund red weight of gold. ' This 
M. Dnatiieux, ' did Botne good works, but lie had so much 
audacify, Biicb incomparable impudence, that it ia more by 
their means than by hia talents that he acquired hts colosaal 
reputation. He haa become a myth.' But do one who haa 
Been hia bust of Cosmo I. and hia Peraeus, hoth in Florence, 
can aaaent to this severe judgment. He may make too 
much of the difficulties he encoimtered ; hut that we must 
pardon in consideration of his admirable story-telling, hia 
autobiography being so delighrful a book and conveying so 
vivid a picture of bis times. Hia other literary production, 
his treatise on the goldsmith's art, we may describe a little, 
since it throws considerable light on the requirements 
the artists. Cha].ter I. treats of the nature of preciot 
stones and of tlie fuils to be used with them. Chapte 
of niello and the processes employed in its use. Chaptei 
relates to filigree- work, a method of producing fine opai' 
design in silver. Chapter IV. ia on enamelling. Chapter V. 
gold-work, embossing and chasing the plates of metal, form- 
ing out of them the ornaments and statuettes to be employed 
in the composition of jewellery. Minute chiselling aeemato 
ha,ve been hia delight ; nothing, he says, is to be cast or 
stamped. The jewel most in Jashion at this time was a 
medalhon or pendant, called by the French enseigne, worn 
in the hat or hair, such as we invariably see in the contem-^ 
porary portraits. Chapter VI. describes the art of en*f 
graving in intaglio, both on metals and stones for seals. The 
next four chapters are occupied with coins and medals : 
XI. and XII. relate to melting and casting, and the prtf 
cesaea employed in constructing vases ; and XIII. to thftj 
working of statues the size of life and even of colossal 
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The names of illustrioua goldamitha during tlie follow- 
ing century are numerouB ; but it is of little uae now to 
diatinguiah men whose productions are nowhere to be aeen, 
or are entirely uncertain. On those of France Cellini 
pronouncea an eulogtum, which proveB that at the time he 
visited Paris, 1540, they had entirely abandoned Gothic 
design, and that the classic tendency of the Renaissance 
was as fully established tiere aa in Italy. Perhaps the 
moat skilful man in ornament in Paris living about this 
time was Franijoia Briot, an artist of whom little is known, 
and whose productions are ordy in pewter. 

The principal article of fiimiture of the dining-room of 
the citizen as well as of the prince was the dresaoir, or aide- 
board, on whicb all the plate was placed for show. The 
cost of the precious metala preventing this display in any 
but the homes of princes, Briot and others set themselves 
to provide a cheaper aplendour by fabricating artistically in 
pewter. The material was easily worked, the danger of 
destruction lesa ; and those by Briot obtained as much 
admiration as similar works in more precious materiala, 
exhibiting, as they did, elegant desigas, chaste form in 
figures, and cupriciouB baa-reliefa. They are considered by 
French collectors the moat excellent apecimena of the work- 
manship of the sixteenth century. 

The subsequent history of design in metals down to our 
own time may be shortly disposed of. In the early half 
of the seventeenth century French taste took the place of 
Italian throughout Europe in the lighter matters of deflora- 
tion ; and at the end of that age, "Watteau in painting, and 
Louis Quatorze, or rather his upholsterers, in decoration, 
were considered to have made art fit for ladies and gentle- 
men perfect in the poiitencsB of the court. The quaai- 
leamed character of the Senaiesance degenerated into an 
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enervated and mechanical prettinesa. The gold and eilrer | 
pliite of Louia XIY, was ostentatious in size and weight : 
I>el)rua was employed to design it, and Baliii to execatc. 
The king had seven or eight masters in the art living in the 
LouTie and working there. Their works have been much 
praised, but are all gone. In the war at the end of the 
century, every kind of expedient was resorted t< 
fimds ; the nobility were ordered to bring all their heavyl 
plant to the mint, and Louis sliowed them the example ~ 
throwing into the melting-pot all the tables and seats 
massive silver, candelabra, statues, bas-reliefs, the work oj 
Lehrun, Balin, and others. They had coat twelve iniJlJonffJ 
oi' francs, and were coined into three millions. 

From this time there is little new to remM-k. No| 
amount of mere ingenuity, no labour, nor weight of precioai 
metul, can make a commonplace Juxury into a work of art,l 
nor give it the same importancethat belongs to a historical^ 
monument however rude ; aad such are the only charac- 
teristica that distinguish the more remarkable modem 
works. The fiither of Frederick the Great put hia extra 
revenue into the shape of solid cliandeliers and other furni- 
ture, with a clear intention of converting them, as need 
might be, into coin again. The last King of Poland, hia 
contemporary, had a representation of the Indian eonrt of 
Aurungzebe, made by Dinglinger, a multiludinoua array of 
silver Btatuettee, costing 58,481 crowns. In the same 
spirit, but in better taste perhaps, waa the plateau 30 feet 
in length by 3^ wide, presented to the Duke of Welling- 
ton by the Prince Regent of Portugal, decorated with 
emblematic figures in the centre and round the margin, 
holding wreaths and candelabra, which covered the dining- 
table at the annual banquet at Ap»Iey House, ace 
Mr. Salter's picture, and which is said to be worth 10,0001, J 
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in metal. Better than this, however, are the shield pre- 
sented to him by the city of London designed by Stothar d 
and that by Vechte, presented by the King of Prussia on 
the baptism of the Prince of Wales. 

Like every other omamentist, the silversmith now en- 
deavours to reproduce the forms and decorations of former 
styles, nor is it easy to see how this imitative state of 
things is to be remedied, except by an intelligent appeal to 
nature. The historic subjects now chosen in place of cups 
at our races and on other public occasions afford improved 
opportunities for figure design, were they not treated in 
so florid a manner ; in finish and delicacy of modelling 
they are perfect. 
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LECTUBE X. 



Ekgravinq with steel tools on metal plates for merely orna- 
mental effects, or earring on Bniooth aurfaeea, aitHer of stone 
or wood, ia not the subject we haye to treat of. Sucli 
practice has been common to all countries and ages ; and 
there ia no doubt that dies were used by the Romans for 
stamping. Tickets to the theatres and tradesmen's names 
were HO stamped, many such being Btill preserved ; exhibit- 
ing, for example, the outline of a shoe, with the name of the 
shoemaker within it, to be stamped, no donbt, on the arliole 
when sold. But this ornamentation by meana of eiigraring, 
and this rndimentary printing, or stamping, went no further 
and led to no result ; and it is not necessary, in any enquiry 
into the history of engraving, as one of the line arts most 
important in om? modem cirilisntion, to go muoli further 
back than the time when the block-books spoken of in my 
former paper were enjoying a short popularity of cheapness, 
preparatory to the invention of Gutenberg, on the one hand, 
and to Martin Schoa and hia Hnknown master on the other. 
These two names indicate the two categories into which 
engraving for the purposes of printing divides itself; dif- 
ferent entirely in their processes of execution and in their 
methods of printing, similar only, to a certain extent, ia their 
results. Wood engraving, which was the earlier of 
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two, is practised by drawing on iJie bos-wood block and 
then cutting out all the Burfu.ce, leaving only tlie lines of 
the pencil standing, the impression being then taken off by 
surface printing. A wood engraving is, in fu.ct, a Etamp ; 
and in the block presents scarcely any intelligible aspect w 
the uninitiated eye. Copper or steel engraving, on the 
contrary, consiata in incising the design on the smooth 
polished surface, the printing ink being rubbed into the in- 
ciMoDB and printed by presaure on paper prepared to re- 
ceive it. In this process the artist copies from the original 
picture with his etching-point or burin on the metal surface, 
in the same way he would copy it with a pencil on paper; 
while the wood engraver can make little use of a picture 
eet before him ; he must have the design drawn on the wood 
to begin with, and all his attention is devoted to carefully 
leaving it, and carrying away all the unneceaeary surface. 

Whether the custom of alomping pictures and pages of 
books is entirely a native Gorman invention, or a practice 
suggested and derived from the East through the Venetians, 
it is apparently impossible now to determine. The Chinese 
having no alphabet, but a different obaracter for every 
word, the printing of books by composing with types as 
we do, who use only twenty-four letters, was impossible to 
them, their characters being 30,000. Thus the Chinese 
books are stamped from page blocks, the entire book being 
cut in as many blocks as there are pages — just the method 
used in the block-books. 

Similar inventions, however, rise up in various parts of 
the world ; and there is little chance of our tracing the 
invention of wood engraving to tlie East, although we do 
not know when it began in Europe. 

The earliest dated examples of the art yet discovered are 
earlier than any of the block-books. An engraving of St. 
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ChnMopher croving the Mnam with Ute Ho)j C 
bu dwoUer, dated 1423, and a ooatptmioa print of tlw 
AnnmcMtifin, were, for a mnnber of jeais, ooosidiered the 
HriieM extant. An older has kteljr been faoitd in BrasBela. 
Mid odien maj jet be discorered pasted iaXa the boar^ of 
hooka or used by the trnnkmaker.* Tbe aobjert of tbe 
print is one quite characterise of the middle 
i^es, bong the Virgin Maiy siting amidst a cttmber of 
ftraali) aunta within a palisadoed enclosure, which was 
flailed * tbe Garden cpf Mmj,' and is dated 1418 ; f it was 
found on the inude of a coSer or trunk turned out with 
other old propertiea from the archives of Malines, and sold 
to M, HefTeimberg for 500 fiancs. A decree of the senate 
of Venice of 1441 b stUl extant, protecting the art and 
myeterj of making * cards and printed figures and colonred 
Ggnrcs printed,' as practised b^ citizens, from the dis- 
couragement ijf importation ; ahowing that printed pictures 
must liave existed for some time elsewhere as well as in J 
Venice. The preparation of playing-cards, indeed, seema I 
to have been the earliest application of wood engraving, ^ 
although it is difScult to determine between those printed 
and those stencilled. The date of this edict b exactly con- 
temporaneous with the beginnings of Fustt and Gutenberg 
at Ueotz, whose great discovery was of course not the 
printing of books, but the invention of moveable types and I 

* Thsre ia a story told b; Fapillon in hia boat on wood engraving I 
of a series of prints of tho heroic nctiona of Alexander, engraved on I 
wood by two noble Itnlirins of tender years, the twins Cunio, i 
1285. A diflcUHsion of this story occupies a largo spnjo in the works I 
of Heinelcen, Otley, Chatto, and othera, without any good nsult 

t See the moaograph by K Ch. Buelens, Bmasels. ISGG. Tbera I 
is a print of the Virgin in a, vesica nimbus in the Muaeum, Beiltn, | 
Hid to bear avideooe of the some artist's hac 
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the press. Books of .1 few pages, pictures rudely coloured 
by liuad, as well as cards, were Btampcd or eteiicilled for 
ifae people, while the miniatori were elaborating the vellum 
pages for the prince and the wealthy burgher. Filippo Maria 
Viaconti, Duke of Milan, had a pack illuminated by the 
beat art of the day on gilded grounds at a coat of 1500 
crowns of gold. 

The invention of Btamping pictures from wood engrnvinga 
had no remarkable immediate eSect. The process of 




cutting away all the wood, and leaving only the delicate 
linea of the design drawn by the artiat naa too elaborate 
to be brought lo perfection at oni-e But in little more 
than half a century, in, connection with the press and 
simidtaneously in Venice, Niirnberg and Si'iony, the art 
appears in its highest artistic development. In Venice 
many books appeared; but the best of all is one of the 
earliest, the ' Hypnerotomachia Poliphili,' 3 story in the 
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HimiJitude of a dream, illuBtrated by many beautifal designs 
by an nnknown artist, was published in 1498. These have 
been attributed to Bellini, to Mantegna, and to other aniata, 
but without sufficient ^ounde. More probably they were 
by the (Jennan artist Jacob Walseh, called the master of 
the Caducena by his baring employed that mark on his 
copper engravings, as we know he waa at that time working 
in Venice, and wood engraving was a German inTention. 

North of the Aipa, wood engraving was still mora impor- 
tant, aDdintbeyounghandaof Albert DUrer, Lucas Cranach, 
Hans Burgmair, and others, it spread abroad the noblest 
native art among the German people, from the grand town of 
Nurnberg and other centres, then being emancipated by 
the Reformation. Ulm, Augsbvirg, and Niirnberg, were at 
this time great seats of commerce and of wealth, and con- 
sequently in advance of general civilisatioa on this side of 
tte Alps. Here tlie arts, bott usefiil and elegant, were 
best understood and most prosperons ; and we find the 
painters who first turned their attention to wood engraving 
were of this school. Wohlgemuth is recognised as the 
artist of the eats in the Niirnberg Chronicle. His pnpil, 
Albert DUrer, oneoFthe greatest names in the calendar, 
began immediately on his commencing the practice of art 
to give much attention to drawing on wood, publishing 
his sixteen large designs from the Apocalypse, in 
year as that in which the ' Hypnerotomachiu ' appeared, 
1498. Dear to the citizens of NUmberg is the name of' 
Diirer; they beheve him to have been 'an 
genius,' paioter, engraver, goldsmith, carver, and to have 
constructed the great round towers that atill so strikingly 
guard the city walls. His statue in bronze stands at the 
head of the Diirer Platz ; hin house is national property, to 
be preserved for ever ; and his grave at St. John's Gotte- 
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Backer, is eingularly interesting. But whether ho raised 
the towera or not, it is certain he did not engrave on the 
wood, but only drew the design on the block. The same 
is to be said of all the artists, early or late, except Bewick, 
who appear as illustrators of books or histories by means 
of wood. The process iB essentially oppoaed to the prac- 
tice of the dranghtaman, painter, etcher, or copper engraver, 
who all describe with a pointed instrument, brush, pencil, 
or burin, the form to be expressed. No doubt many handa 




cut the blocks that Durer drew, and in the interminable 
series of large pictures called the ' Triumphs of Maximilian,' 
drawn by Hans Burgmair for that emperor, many of the 
engravers have put their initials on the blocks. The life 
of Dlirer was full of other work ; he travelled into ItaJy, but 
retained the st«m and gaunt German manner, exchanged 
sketches with Raphael,andgave, perhaps, as much honour as 
he took by the escliange, although hia life was but an 
obacnre one compared with that of the favourite of fortunH 
as well as genius. The German nrtista generally, or at 
least very many of them, designed for wood engraving ; and 
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amongst the moat remarkable of their seta of prints are 
by Hana Holbein, his small illustrationa of the Bible 
his ' Dance of Death;' the latter subject being one o£ 
most favourite satirical moralities all over Europe for n 
jeara. The embodiment of the ting of terrors as a skele- 
ton entering into every house from the hut to the pah 
dancing and making merry over his victima, w; 
vith a menace and warning, that gave immense satisfaction. 
Some Danses Macabres, a name not quite well explained, 
are found on stone in the Gothic string courses ; others were 
painted in fresco, one such having decorated old St. Paul's 
in the time of Henry VI. In the Neustadt Kirchhof, a 
churchyard in the environs of Dresden, is a large ' Dance of 
Death ' in twenty-seven figure.i treated very like the groupg 
by Holbein, and executed just before his publicatiooi 
appeared (1534). Thufl the subject waS one generally^ 
understood : and for character, trufb, and vividness, th«. 
aeries by Holbein conveys the highest idea of liim as 
artist. It appeared in 1538, and was published in Ly 

The German school of Diirer, and those of others, hlB 
contemporaries and succeseors, declined ; and wood 
graving, which must ever depend not more on tlie esecu- 
tioa of the cutting than on the ai'tist who makes the 
design, felt with other dependent forms of art-induptry. Jn 
Italy it rather advanced ; but only as decorating the begin- 
nings and endings of books or chapters of books. The 
ornaments, scroliwork, or ibliuge, bo employed, often very 
elegantly, were termed by the Italians vignettes or little 
vinea, from their grace or beauty ; which name is still con- 
tinued to all engravings whose field is not bounded by 
abrupt line, giving it the form of a picture, but which i 
made to die off on the page. 

1 these stamps for the blank spaces of boo] 
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are all that wood eafp-aving managed to do, until it degene- 
rated into the most degraded condition, and continued to 
decorate only dying apeectiea and Cliriatnias Carols," till 
Thomas Bewick and his brother John published tho 
'History of Quadrupeds' in 1790, which was followed by 
tie ' History of Birds.' Here, for the first time perhaps, 
the designer and engraver were combined in the same 
person, and that a mtm of infinite humour, although coarse 
inhia lastea, and possessed of a discriminaCiDg love of nature. 
No doubt he had many difficulties to contend with. But 
the public declared at onoe in his favour, and the progress 
of wood engraving since that time, or rather aince the 
dispersion of Bewick's educated pupils, has been womler- 
fiilly rapid and triumphant. The illustrated books and 
pictorial newspapers of our day are among the ' modern 
miracles.' Many of our most invoniive painters give their 
best ideas in the shape of designs drawa on tlie wood, and 
many good artists wholly occupy themselves with the fine 
pencil for the engraver, who is now so skilftU that he can 
master any difficulty of execution, however ' cross-hatched' 
or scribbled. Nay, he can imitate Rembrandt's finest 
etchings wilh< something Lke an approach to deceptive 
reproduction. It ia diffictilt to imagine tact and skill of 
manipulatioa to go further : the rest depends on the de- 
signer. 

CocFER Engraving akd EicniNa. 
In enumerating the arts necessary to the goldsmith of 
the middle ages, niello was mentioned as holding an im- 
portant place. It consisted in filling with a black metjillic 
enamel the fine incisures of an engraving executed on 

• Thare "-Pre, howevor, vory creditablo tentalive eiampleg of 
wood engniving appBuring in Euglisli books befnre tha Bawii'ka 
tiegan ; for auuDfle, Ihuse in a book oa Angling, published iu 17SS. 
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silver. Theopliilua, the early writer bo often referred 
ia the oldest authority regarding it: in hia time it had 
already become an ordinary accessory to the metal* worker. 
Two centuries acd a half later, when wood engraving and 
printing were becoming known in Ilaly, a goldsmith in 
Florence, diadngni^ed for niello engraving, gets the credit 
of having invented engraving for printing, or rathi 
Bay, discovered the practicability of printing from engraved 
metal plates. This was Maao Finiguerra, than whi 
one ever was known,' says VuRari, ' to put bo many figures 
in BO small a space, and with such correctness of drawing ; ' 
and, if we compare his designa with thoae of other artists 
then living, we shall find hia reputation was well deserved. 

Among the nielh preserved in the Cabinet of Bronzes of 
the Florentine Gallery, may be seen a Pas* executed by 
Finiguerra, as proved hy a public document still existing, 
in 1452 for the Baptistery, This little elaborate work is 
rendered historical by Finiguerra having been so celebrated 
by Vasari, and this being possibly the very piece of work 
he refers to. The only impression of this pax is preserved 
with great care in the Imperial Library of Paris : Fini- 
guerra, of course, after his discovery, finished his work by 
filling it with the niello, preventing the possibility of 
further impreasiouB being taken.f 

The process of the discovery is thus described by Vasari : 
Before pouring the nigellura on the engraving, before, in- 

■ A Pai waa a small plale demmted with a reprPsentatioD of 
flome Baccad or trsditionniy sulijoct ; it was furniehed with a handle 
at the batk. und. on being kisaiid hy the prleet, wua haaded round 
the ultar mils among the devout, ufter the AgtiuH Bui in tho miuB, 
to receive tho kiss of peace. 

t There is a sulphur mat of this work, or one very cloeely. 
reaemhiing it, of the Coronatioii- of the Virgin, in the Britil" " 
Mnaenin. fugravinga, Case I. of the cxliiluting gUsa-casec, 187S< 
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deed it was quite finished, wishing to see how it would 
appear, he proceeded to take a mould in clay, according to 
the custom. Prom the clay mould, a cast in aulphur waa 
obtained, into whiob be rubbed lampblack, and so had an 
exact representation of the original when completed and 
filled with the nigellum. It occurred to bim, when thus 
employed, that he migbt preserve a reveraa of it, as the 
lampblack waa easily lifted out of the bnea by pressure j 
BO he wetted a piece of paper to make it pliable, rubbed it 
against the surface with a burnisher, and found be bad a 
beautiful impression. He now threw aside the sulphur 
cast, went over the same process with the original silver 
plate, and thus the engraver, from being an auxiliary to the 
goldsmith, became an independent agent of infinitely more 
artistic importance (1460), Such may have been tbe pro- 
cess of tbe early experimental artistic engravers; but we 
must transfer tbe scene to Germany, and put back the date 
perhaps fifty years. It is long since Strutt showed diat 
the date 1460 is really posterior to that on e.xiEting prints 
executed in Upper Germany, and since his time many 
others have been observed, bearing an earlitr or contem- 
porary character. Martin Scbiju, whose work is in the 
highest manner skilful, died in I486, leaving forty yeai's' 
good labour behind him; and his master Zwott, or whoever 
he was, takes U3 back to the earlier years of the printing 
press. We have the master of 146G, and tbe numerous 
pro luctiona of Israel von Mechen, going back to the date 
apoken of by Vasari, while his master again brings us to 
an early year in tbe century, 

Immediately the prooesa was known in Italy, many 
artists began to cut their sketches on copper, or, as it Is 
said, on pewter ; the goldsmith and painter Follainolo, 
Baccio Baldini, and a greater tlian either, Mantcgna, being 
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eiirlieat in tte new practice. Yet tbey did not at firat sell 
the impressions ; perhaps these were net thought worth 
anything ; but ihey th\m presKrved proofs of what they 
had done, or gave them to their friends. Ptolemy'a 
' Geography,' printed in Rome in 1478, waa illuatrated by 
twenty-seven maps engraved by two GermanB; and in 
1481 appeared in Florence an edition of Dante, embellished 
by engraviuga by Baccio Baldini, from designs by Botti- 
celli, not printed on the pagea, bnt pasted into spaces left 
by the types. These are executed with very fine lines of 
a scratched appearance, such as would not give off very 
many impressions. Botticelli himself engraved, but more 
frequently prepared the designs : this disunion of designer 
and engraver was soon characteristic of ItaUan practice, 
where the art very shortly became very mechanical, and 
except in the case of Agostiao Carracci it was never prac- 
tised by an origina! deKigner. At first, however, Mantegna 
adopted the graver ; but the artist who elevated it 
highest position, in the opinion of collectors at least, 
Marc' Antonio Raimondi. 

While Francia practised the goldsmith's art as well 
painting in Bologna, pays Vasari, the best of his numerous 
disciples was a young man called Marc' Antonio, originally 
a worker in niello, and now a more skilfiil designer than his 
master. Albert Diircr had begun to publish his engravings 
on copper, and, seeing these, Marc' Antonio determined to 
give himself to the new art. Ho went to Rome ; Raphael 
acknowledged his great power of easy and correct outline, 
took him into the army of his pupils, and it is said occa- 
sionally worked on the plates witli him, making his own 
colour-grinder pill) the impressions, tliat Marc' Antonio 
might not lose his time. This last circumstance shows ua 
that the engraver in these golden days printed his own 
plates. 
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The engravings by Marc' Antonio are very numerous, 
and are principalJy from Eapliael'a pictures. They are 
certainly very inferior aa engmvinga to the works of several 
contemporary German engravera, both in t)ie incredible 
lexterity exhibited by those artists in execution and in the 
character expressed. Indeed, hia copying, for sale in Italy, 
thirty of Diirer's woodcut prints of the ' Paaaion of Chriat,' 
and also nearly all the twenty called the ' Life of the 
Virgin,' ia an acknowledgment of his own inferiority in 

jgn at least, as his affixing Diirer's monogram was a 
proof of Lis dialionesty. Yet perhaps Kaphael can never 
be BO well rendered as he has been by Marc' Antonio's 
hand ; and this superiority, coupled with the tradition of 
Jtaphael himself having worked on the plates, will always 
make the productions of M. Antonio hiatorically important, 
although inferior to others then appearing. The best of all 
the early Italian engravers appears to mo to be Andrea 
Mantegna, an artist of such trenchant skill that no technical 
difficulties could stand before him. His influence aa a 
painter affected all the schools of Italy, which can scarcely 
be said of any other artist of the early or middle time. 
But it is not only in technical matters and knowledge of 
the antique that he is stipreiuely distinguished ; his poetic 
perceptions and his inventions are equally great. 

After the first centurj' of engraving in Italy, the printa 
issued became numerous beyond calculation, representing, 
for the most part poorly, all the pictures and decorations 
produced by the great artists." But of later engravers in 

* HuEdredfl of thesa old plates wein bought by a deuler in Rome 
d rapriiited with bis name and iala on them, Curio LohI, 1773-4, 

Mthn puzzling the uuinitiated. It, was the same vitb another 
Ibt, F!a1amnnH), vhose imprint, ' Ant. Snla. Ex.,' is a sure mark of 

iafmotilj in the impreesiaii. 
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Italy it is not necesaary to speak, except, perhaps, to n 

tion Eaphae! Morghen, whose reatoralion on copper of Da I 

Vinci's 'Last Supper' has made the world better acqua 

with that great work than any other means could haTel 

effected. 

Ab Germany was the earliest seat of all the forms 
engraving and printing, these arts were there developed 
connection with original design by great artists. T 
earhest names which can be produced north of the Alj 
are those of Martin Schongauer and I. von Mechen, i 
lowed by Albert Dllrer, who is beat known in England 
his engravings. 

Dlirei' left the studio of hia master — whose works are, 
esaeotially what our ihthers used to call Gothic, 
depreciation, now changed to one of pi-aise — at tlie age of 
nineteen, in the year 1490; but none of hia copper 
engravings, which are upwai'ds of 100 ill number, tJiow & 
date earlier than 1503. These are very various in subject, 
and worked with amazing fineness and detail, in the 
completest degree unideal and individual, exhibiting the 
wrinkling of the skin, and the adipc^e derormities, where 
such are characteristic, and also the crushed and angular 
drapery, as if, as has been supposed, it was drawn irom 
small lay figures clothed in wet cloth. This character of 
drapery, however, was not original with Diirer. 
gauer, before him, displayed the same peculiarity, and it 
continued the fashion, one may say, for some time afler isj 
all German works. 

In Holland also engraving sprang into full vigour at onoa. 
Lucas van Leyden had a power over character and a vigour 
o second only to Diirer, in the same uncompro- 
;, reaUstic way. ' Nature occasionally astonishes ui 
with prodigies, as if to proclaim her unlimited power, and 
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her riglit to depart from the ordinary regulations that 
govern the world.' Lucas's history, ushered in witii this 
fine speech by Mr. Otiey, is a rare example of precocity ; 
some of hia prints (and he, hke DUrer, engraved only his 
own inventions) being done in his fiiurteenth year, as 
proved by the dates ; and from this efirly age every year 
of his life produced ita quota of engravings, without hinder- 
ing the production of many paintings still eslant. Among 
hia works of the year 1520, we find some in which acid 
has been employed to corrode, in combination with the 
burin to grave ; and also in the works of Diirer, dated as 
early as 1515, This is a mnat important feature in the 
development of the art, aa the employment of etching ulti- 
mately revolulioniaed it, enabling the Dutch masters, and 
especially Rembrandt, to produce those admirable gems, 
now prized as much as their oil pictcures, exhibiting the 
freedom of the sketch with tiie richnesB and depth of 
chiaro-scuro, so characteristic of that master. Before 
etching was introduced, engraving was necessarily bard 
aud metallic, and the labour required to produce great 
jdepth of shade kept the early engravera within a narrow 
limit, the labour being greater, and the size regulated 
accordingly, aa well as the fulnesa of shadows. With etch- 
ing and corrosion by acid the artist finds himself emanci- 
pated from all the mechanical difficulties ; he sketches on 
the etching ground with the same ease he would with a 
pen on paper. 

Huber goes so far as to say that Lucas practised etching 
as early as 1509, having observed a maker of armour em- 
bellishing hia stee! cuirasses by this method of applying aqua- 
fortis. This must have been when Lucas was but fifteen 
years of age : but we must not reject the assertion only on 
that account, although others attnbut« the invention to 
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Albert DUrer. Snbsequeat engrnT^s, bowever, did not 
immediately adopt this improvement, Aldegraver, Pentaz, 
the two Behams and the otlier Liitle Masters, excepting 
Altdorfer, adhering to tlie burin simply. Even a century 
later, the best engravers seemed rather to despise etching, 
«s we find no indication of it in the prints of GoltziuB, in 
Bolswert thisprint of Rubens'a'Lioa-hnnt, 'for example), or 
in Jonas Suyderhoefs print of the ' Signing of the Independ- 
ence of the Netherlands.' Wonderfully dexterona cutting 
with the burin indeed seemed growing into a pedantry at 
the time these last-mentioned masters lived; and we find 
such curioaities as tbe Veronica done by a single tine con- 
tinued round and round, widening or closing to give light 
and shade." The two processes, even when combined in. 
the same person, were used separately oa difierent wodcL 
Piranesi, the first important architectival and landscape 
eograver, tised etciiing and nothing else in his lai^ and 
akilEul top<^aphical works ; his son adhered to the graver 
in his copies of tbe antique statues then being dug up about 
Kome in such numbers. But these two methods indicate 
the difierence between the practice of the painter, who 
always prefers the etching too), and the engraver, who 
rejoices in his dexterity with the graver. 

In the power of light and shadow, as given in etching 
Hembrandt Btandsalone; but Oatade,Berghem,Cuyp, I 
dael, and many others of the Dutch school, produced beaoi 
tiftil etobingB. When the painter thus realises his c 
sketches in a shape that can be multiplied, he takes dw 1 
only sure means of spreading his works without chaogs j 
or alteration. 



Tbo works of Melsn of Paris, done in tl 
le mBnTiBr lately niKbiiDically done in i 
VBcj aoliiy eioculad. His beat ti 
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Wtlle these masterB were themselves etching, the en- 
gravers were at the same time employed in translating their 
finished pictures into prints ; but, tha inventive school of 
engravers having gradually died out, our interest in the art 
mainly ceases. I muat, however, before leaving this early 
time, mention two or three men of remarkable power. 
Martin Hemakirke, Goltziua, and Spranger, were all three 
men of great and fantastic powers, and all singularly bent 
on revolutionising the quaint naturalism of their native 
German art, by importing the mighty contours and warped 
aotioD of Michelangelo and the school of Rome. A bad 
object to have before them ; yet they followed it with such 
force and enjoyment that it is a great pleasure to esamine 
their works, allegoric and lifeless as many of them are. 
Other artist-en gravers of the same time, such as Sadeler, 1 
muKt refrain from speaking of in so short a sketch. 

The English school of engraving is entirely modem. 
Before Hogarth we scarcely had any native engraver of 
note ; all the education in the art he had was in the 
humblest walk, and only in the way of trade. Before his 
time our engravers were mostly Flemings ; the earliest and 
best being Wencealaua Hollar, who did many small prints in 
the time of Charles II. After him we had several portrait 
engravers of good power, both natives and foreigners, 
Faithorne, White, Houbraken, and Virtue, whose notes on 
our art-hiatory Walpole edited. When the cartoons of 
Raphael, now at Hampton Court, were unrolled and 
properly appreciated, it was decided that they should be 
engraved, and Nicholas Dorigny was invited over for that 
purpose, lodged at Hampton Ck>urt, and knighted in the 
dark days of George H. 

A new kind of engraving was very much practised then. 
It had been introduced some time before, and was called 
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mezzotint, Prince Rupert having the credit of being the 
inventor. Jolin Erelyn publiabed in 1062, in his work 
called ' Sculpturii,' a cliapier ' on the new method of 
graving, or mezzotint, invented or communicatod by Prince 
Eupert, Count Palatine of the Ebyne,' einbelliahed by a 
Bpecimon from Eupert's own hand. If the prince claimed' 
the invention, he must have misinformed Evelyn, as the 
real discoverer of the process was Lieutenant- Colonel Lonia 
von Liegen, in the service of Hesse Casael, prints from hia 
hand being found dated 1G43, fifteen years before Eupert'a 
earliest engraving, witli the word 'inventor' after his 
name. This process, which was admirably carried out by 
Earlom, and has been united with legitimate engraving faj 
late English engravers, may be shortly described. In tha 
first place the plate is all grounded over hy an instrument 
adapted to the purpose, so that the roughened surface, if 
printed in tha ordinary way, would give a black inipresaion. 
On this the design is drawn, and the effect produced by 
scraping and polishing out the lights, thus creating a 
chiaro-Hcuro without any outlines whatever. 

As an engraver Hogarth is not to he considered; it ia 
bis invention, hia inflesibte tragic and satiric feelings i 
repulsive and gross as it is, that places him in the first' 
rank of art. The best British engraver of last century wna 
Sir Eobert Strange, a Scottish Jacobite, who took arms in 
the rebellion of 1745. Narrowly escaping the loss of his 
head, he studied abroad, and was at Jast knighted by the 
reigning George, to propitiate him to use his powers in 
executing certain royal portraits. Strange in figure, and 
WooUett in landscape, are our best men in scientific line 
engraving ; although we have had many of extraordinary 
artistic dexterity in the first half of the passing century. 
Now, however, the whole aspect of the art is changed; the 
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nobJe style appears to ba flying out, falling before the facile 
and showy methods and mechanical contrivances la,tely 
introduced ; while miniature printa, so beaudliil and perfect 
in the days of the Annuals thirty-fiTe years ago, are entirely 
driven off the field by wood-engraving elaborated beyond 
tiie recognition of the old masters so rough and vigorous. 

This revolution, one of the most remarkable in art 
matters ia our time, haa been partly brought about by the 
new methods of copying pictures, lithography and its deve- 
lopment into printing ia coiouia. Of these it is therefore 
necessary to say a few words. 

Senefelder, whose bust now appears among those of other 
Bavarian heroes on the wall of the Fame-temple in Munich, 
was an actor in one of the theatres of that city, when, 
under the late King Ludwig, a prodigious artistic activity 
waa in full play. Having to prepare copies of the parta 
for the stage, and little time to do it, he cast about for 
some means of shortening his labour. The calcareous slate 
found on the Danube, he observed, had the property of 
transmitting greasy writing to paper with great cleameBa, 
and that, while wet, he could recharge the stone with ink 
without smearing it. A little care and ingenuity brought 
his practice to aa much perfection as enabled him to use the 
invention, and he soon turned his attention to the reproduc- 
tion of pictures in imitation of chalk drawings, the grain 
of the stone being particularly fiivourahle for that pur- 
pose. In a few years many artists followed in perfecting 
the method, which has been properly called chemical print- 
ing, in distinction from other methods which are purely 
mechanical. 

The first esaays in this drawing on stone with greasy 
chalk were necessarily rude, but its improvement was 
rapid ; and new and important features were added. The 
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first was printing a tint witli white liglite under the drawing 
in black, which gave variety and a tone of colour to the 
picture — a succeHBflil improvement, which reaulted in giving 
the character of a drawing oa tinted paper with black 
and white chalks, and entirely threw into the shade the , 
paislullj elaborate imitationa of challtB, by that kind of j 
engraving called stippling, bo much admired when practised 
by Baitolozzi and others. 

This repeated printing, which it will be Been nt once ia 
all that ia wanted to prodace imitations of pictures in 
colours, was only a new apphcation of an invention of the 
sixteenth century, which does not seem to have been 
then pursued very far, although many examples might 
be mentioned. One of these, exhibited at the great Man- 
cheater Exhibition, cut by Bartholomew Coriolanus, 16i7, 
repreaeoting the Fall of the Giants from Guido Heni, about 
three feet by two in size, was printed from wood blocks, 
three printings giving four tints, by leaving the colour of 
the paper for the lightest part of the picture. The stone 
surface has rendered much finer tints possible, and a very 
few years have sufficed to make Chromo- lithography so 
powerful and complete that water-colour pictures ate 
imitated witii a precision which reodera it difficult to dift- 
tinguish between the original and tlie counterfeit. 

Within the last decade of years, or little more, while the 
noble old art of line engraving as practised hy old Landseer, 
Pye, Wilmore, &c. in landscape, and by Kaimbach, Bumet, 
Doo, Robinson, &c. in history, ia apparently dying out in 
England, the wonderful discovery of sun-printing. Photo- 
graphy, has been followed by many processes facilitating _ 
trausfer-printiDg. These are all laechanical and scientific J 
not artistic, and not noticeable itere. 
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The fabrication of hollow vessels by modelling and baking 
clay ie, we are assured, the most ancient and most general 
of all the uaefiil arts, as well as the most neceasary to the 
well-being and comfort of the human iamily. The old 
philosopher who abandoned all other adjuncts of civilisation 
as hindrances to his independence retained a cup where- 
with he might aolace himself at the running Btreama. The 
boring operationa of Mr. Leonard Homer in Egypt furnished 
him with a scale whereby to measure time by the Nile de- 
positB, and, at the depth of thirty- nine feet, the instrument 
IB reported to huve brought up a fragment of pottery, thus 
furnisbing a record of man, in at least an early stage of 
civilisation, 13,500 years before the date of the experiments 
in 1854 ! • Such may be the antiquity of earthenware, but 

• Tha results of jiinety-fiTO verticil borings through tha slluvium 
are rocorded in two Mamoiri to tho Eojal Society in 1856-58. 1q 
tlie eicarsCioDs nitatthaColaesUBOf Rameses TI, nt Memphis, meBsnr- 
iogfrom 8 incheB below the present surface, tliorewereS feet 4 laches 
to the lowest part of tha platform of the statue. Supposing the 
pUtfom laid in Che middle of the reign of Itameses, vii. 13G1 fi-C, 
that diit« added to ISol girea 3219 years, during -wtiich the abovs 
•edimedt was Bccumu]aled,acaineaii rateof increasB of 3] inches in 
a century. Bolow the platform there were 32 feet penetrated, but 
tb« lowtst 2 feet consisted of ennd. below wbicb there may have 
beta nu true Nile sediment : thus leaTing 30 feet of the latter, If 
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die experimenta ■would require to be very carefully ooa- 
ducted to enable ub to depend on bo extraordinaiy & result. 
Jacquemart mentions Egyptian ware of 3850 yeara before' 
our era, which is a great, antiquity, and the Eabyloniait 
briclis, witt vitrified glazes, now in the Louvre, carry nSi 
beyond the destruction of the city B.C. 522. 

The potter's wheel itself is visible far back into the ageft.' 
of mythology, and beyond the time of Job, and the chi 
remains of its work furnish the most reliable historic^ 
data. ' From the pottery of the tombs we learn the domestia: 
manners of nations long since passed away, and trace the 
geographical limits of the great empires of the world. The 
extent of ancieut Greece, ita colonies and conquests, il 
clem-Iy to be traced through each division of the Old World 
by the Grecian funereal pottery. The limits of the Roman 
empire are in Uko manner deducible; beyond the spot 
where Arrainiug repulsed the legions, no trace of Koman 
pottery has been found ; and the frontier line of the Roman , 
dominion in Britain is marked out in a similar 
The extent of tlie Mahomedan empire in the Old, and th« 
A7tec dominion in the New World, would alike be clear^j 
pointed out by their pottery, if no other record of theirj 
conquests had been transmitted to ur.'" In Greece, ths' 
Keramic artists received the higlieat honours, medals were 
struck, and statues erected to them. The greatest sculptors 
and noblest architects, such as Polycletus, worked in con- 
cert with, and furnished designs for, the potters, bo that 

tUs amauDt has baen deposited at the rate of 3| inches fn acealnjy, 
it indicates a period of 10,285 yotim before the middle of the reign 
of Eamssfls U. The acdimeDt at the lowest depth is cmctly similar _ 
lo that of the present day, At the lowest part of this boring, tl 
is at a depth of 36 feet from the surface of the gromid, a piece oj 
pottery -wns apparently recovered. 
• Mr. Marryst, preface to tlio ' Hiatoiy of Pottery and Porcelain,' j 
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many of the sculptured ■vases, and acme of tbe painted ones, 
were amoug the moat prized works of the higliest art the 
world has seen. 

The Romans had several kinds of pottery, differing from 
each other in data, materials, and principles of fabrication. 
Almost all of them poaseaa some interest as worka of art. 
Wherever (hey settled as conquerors, kilna and factories 
showed themselves, and mounda of debris are still turned 
up showing the esteuMve waste of the workshops, exactly 
as we see it surrounding our potteries at present. 

More durable than iron and brass, more beautiful than 
marble, and capable of the applicatjon of all processes of 
decoration, the Keramic art has always attracted the regard 
of kings, been prized by governments, and assisted by laws, 
except in this country, where the manufacture has thriven 
without external aid. Thus the Dukes of Urbino asaiattd 
in the introduction of the beautiful Majolica; Maria Theresa 
ia Germany, Frederick the Great in Prussia, Elizabeth and 
Catherine II. in Eussia, aided in developing the porcelain 
mano&ctories in their several states; while in France we 
find the national character preserved by the court ladies 
taking the lead, one of them giving her name to the delicate 
rose colour, the 'secret' of which ia now said to be lost. 
In China there is even an idol or patron to whom the potter 
prays. This ia the martyr Pousa, whose history is still 
related, no other than the antetype of those corpulent little 
figures we see in collections, which the French call by the 
name of magota. 

The various earthenware of the ancients, the vases of 
Greece and ita colonies, and of Etruria — pale yellow or 
fawn colour, dull red, ashy-grey, and dead black, distin- 
guished again as unglazed, lustrous, and varnished — have 
engaged the study of many learned writers and critics. 
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Even enquiries into particular elaaaea of vesaela, tin 
and ueeB, have expanded into volumes, and a&brd fascinat- 
ing subjects for the diBquiation of the arehteologiat. To 
enter into that field is not, however, my object; bat only 
to sketch the history of our own manufacture in connection 
with that of other raodem nations whom we now supply. 

In exploring the foundations of walls or stations left by 
the Bomans during the long posaesaion of this ialnnd, fra^ 
menta of earthenware, of the dull red colour, and of the I 
Itind called lustrous, are constantly turned up. The better * 
order of Eomans used ware from Samoa, the moat esteemed 
manufactory of ancient times ; and English antiqiiariann 
have given the name of Samian ware to all the red Koman 
pottery turned up in this country. It has rilievo decora- 
tion, sometimes very artistic, at other times a little barbaric, 
and a smooth, glossy surface. This shining, surface has 
been called lustrous or varnished ; and seems the result in 
certain clays of a thin vitreous covering, in others o£ polish, 
but must uot be confounded with the fftaie exhibited by 
modem ware. The ancients are said to have had no 
glazed earthenware in common use, although they werS I 
acquainted with a powerful glaze of different colours ap^'l 
plied to ornaments, for the coating of water pipes or othB^^ 
purposes, 

From the retirement of the Romans, the relapse into 
barbariam in all the arts shows how difficult it is to lift a, 
rude tribe into foreign civiliaation at once. Every people 
must work out its own form of civilisation for itself; cen- 
turiea of atep-by-atep progress are necessary ; the wants 
must be felt, and as thay become preasing the national in- 
tellect meets them according to the mental form of the age, 
employing the means provided by the locality and fitted to 
the climate. Neither the moral habits noi the religion, tlie 
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literature nor tLe arts, even the moat uaeftil, of those 
southern ccnquerora. took firm hold on the Britona. The 
moulding and castiDg, the kiln, every other particular of the 
art of potting, appear to have gone out, to have died down 
to the old level, on the disappearance of the legions, not 
only in Britain, but all over Europe. 

All the different races of Eiu^pe had iabrioa of their own, 
very rude ones, stiU aeen in the gravea of the aborigines. 
From these, the native practice reconunenced, apparently, 
as good earthenware plays no part whatever in the economy 
of the early middle ages, as far as evidence exists ; and its 
firat appearance worthy of notice ia in the south, and as an 
adjunct to architecture in the shape of lilea. The custom 
of using tilea for covering floors and the lower parts of 
vralls (dados) came li'om the Spanish Saracens, and ia dis- 
tinctly traceable. Through them we arrive at a Byzantine 
origin, or at least we carry the invention ha:ck to the arti- 
sans of Alexandria and Damascus, the possession of the 
latter city having b^un a great change in the habits of the 
Moslems. 

The process of the lustrous glazing of the Roman pottery, 
already mentioned, appears to have disappeared about the 
300 of our era, and even the Greeks of the lower empire 
seem to have had no fictile manufactory of any excellence. 
Not only do the early middle ages furnish us with no 
artistic pottery : they have left scarcely any documentary 
evidence that such objects had ever been seen. The only 
record bearing on the subject ia in the treatise of Theo- 
philus, who gives a few words to the Greek method of 
' painting vaaea in divers colours of glass,' a branch of 
enamel — indeed, true enamel, vitrifiable colours being the 
application described. The few notices we meet with in 
later timeB, chiefly in inTentories, ahow that the rare piecea 
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of eartienware, even in kings' palacea in the fourteenth 
century, were oriental. Thus in the long inventory of 
Charles V. 1379, we find ' ung petit pot de terre en fa^ot 
de Damas; ' and another, a ' bi heron aans gamyaon' ij 
feshion of Damascus. To make this distinction, aativB 
pottery must have existed, but of such inferior quality 
not to be worth mention. 

This proi^ess of applying enamel colours to tilea and 
vases the Saracens carried with them in their conqueats of 
the shores and islands of the Mediterranean ; and, when the 
Moorish palace of the Alhambra rose in Spain, the art waa 
copiously applied to its decoration. All the floors, it is 
supposed, were so laid, and tlie walls for four or five feet 
up were covered with blue and green patterns in the tilea 
called from their colour AzuJejo, the cornices and rooft 
being also decorated in this manner. The earliest 
specimens taken from the Alhambra are not much older 
than 1300 ; but before this time painted pottery had been 
introduced into Italy by the Pisan conquest of Majorca, 
At the opening o£ tlie 1100, the Mussulman kings and 
pirates were the terror of Europe ; one king of Majorca, 
in 1113, named Naiaredeck, had no ftwer than 20,000 
Christians in bondage as computed by veracioas historiana, 
Pisa was then riaing into power ; and, the Piaans being 
exhorted by their archbiaiiop at the Easter festival to 
undertake the liberation of their brethren, a crusade waa 
organised. The voyage, now a day's work, turaed out long 
and perilous ; the fleet was on the coast of Catalonia for a 
whole year, and after anfither year of a sanguinary siega 
Majorca was taken, and the numerous fleet of Pisan galleys 
loaded with spoils. Among the valuables, the painted 
Moorish earthenware (apparently unknown, at least in the 
west of Jtaly, till then) is mentioned among the spoils, and 
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pieces were used na tropMea and architectural embelliaii- 
menta, Moorish plat«a being atiJl Tisible encniBted in the 
walla of the most ancient cburchea in Plea, as well as in 
thoae of other neighbouring towns. In San Sisto and Sta, 
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Apollonica they are on the west front, an 

IB also to be seen running along the sides u] 

Blue and yellow or brightish green a: 

exliibit. The manufacture in Majorca, r 

rule, still continued ; crusaders and pilgrii 

specimens as they passed, and the making of coloured tilea 

sprang up in connection with the building of cathedral 

churohea in Normandy and England as well as elsewhere. 

The Majorca ware, when Ibe manufacture spread into 
Italy at a later time, became very artistic and celebrated 
under the name of Majolica, and the application of glazed 
earthenware to architecture was afterwards followed up by 
Lucfl della Robbia, who east his large circular riiisvsB 
and atatuea in potter's clay, fired and glazed them, and 
applied them aa sculpture to the buildings of Florence. 

But, notwithstanding this accident of conquest had 
introduced glazed pottery for domestic purpoaea thus early, 
there is no record of its having been imitated for two cen- 
turies after at least, unless we consider Paaseri'a argument 
on behalf of the originality of his countrymen made good. 
The only examples of early earthenware in our muaeums 
are of Arab production, or Hi spano- Arabic, long con- 
founded with Italian Majolica, which at first very much 
reBembled them. The finest examples of this beautiiiil and 
delicate pottery are the vases of the Albambrn. On these 
the richness of the design, brilliant colouring, and precision 
of tiie forms with which they arc covered, render them 
works of great value in the history of ornamentation ; they 
are the highest types of the Moiesco style apphed to tnanu- 
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faotures. All the known pieces of this Hispano -Arabic are 
now highly prized. They are divided into classes. The 
first, as described by Labarte, is decorated with orna- 
ments of a very brilliant colour nearer a copper-red than 
gold, ^ile ground being almost hidden by the desigo, which 
consists of birds in the midst of flowers. The second 
class is covered with monochromatic Moorish design, and 
Spanish heraldry of a golden yellow tint; a third aad.g 
later class presents enamel colours iinited with o 
of the golden yellow tint. 




Paaseri, who ' contends for the honour of Italy,' consideri * 
it probable the yellow and green plates still visible in church 
architecture were Itahan, and tli it the art was invented by 
Luca della Eobbia, but this thud class of Arabic ware, 
which exhibits these enanitls, is decidedly anterior to tha ■ 
time when that great master began his labours in 1430, and I 
made use of a stanniteroua enamel to colour his rilievoib ^ 
Luca was born 4n ISaS, and quickly established a higli J 
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repute as a Bcu]ptor; but, having begun lift 
and being curiously informed in the acientifii 
tinie, he cast about for some means to do without the 
laboiu of the chisel, and found it in the pure whittj enamel 
which he either invented or adopted. Immediately his 
triumph was hailed all over Italy ; although productions of 
tbis kind have no artistic finish, their application to archi- 
tecture became a fashion which continued in his family for 
a hundred years, the laiit of the line, Girolamo della Robbia, 
having built and adorned the chateau near Paris, for 
PranciB I., where he died. The works with which Girolamo 
decorated this palace came to a curious end. In the account 
of expenees we find him receiying 38,860 livres, about 
15,530/., for the enamelled terra cottas. After having been 
inhabited by the French kings down to Louis XFV., the 
chiLteau remained little used, and was sold in the Sevolu- 
tion as national property for 8,000/., with orders that it 
should be demolished ; when these so-costly works of the 
last Delia Eobbia were bought by a paviour, pulverised, 
and converted into cement. Indeed, the works of Luca 
alone now remain prized, and of these the finest are on the 
walls of Or San Michele in Florence, in the Foundling 
Hospilal there, and on many other buildings, presenting a 
bright and charming effect. Their colours are principally, 
if not exclusively, blue, yellow, green, and purple, the 
major part of the surface being left white, including the 
faces and other nude portions of the figures, he having 
never, as it would seem, found a pigment to produce the 
delicate carnation necessary to ccmplete the whole. 

From the date of Luca'a invention or adaptation, the ware 
80 celebrated as Majolica rose into repute. The principal 
manufactories were at Pesaru, Gubbio, Castel Durante, and 
Urbino, Che native place of Raphael, whose name was for- 
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merly used to denote the entire manufacture. Majoliea' 
is, indeed, Botnetimes atill called Kaphoel ware, Irom the 
idea that he actually painted on the platea with his own 
hand. WhetJier this tradition has any foundation or not 
cannot be positively affirmed ; but the fiueat specimens of 
the painting are not earlier than 1540, twenty years after 
Raphael's death. There are many of the designs of Raphael 
found in Majolica, but we may presume these were copied 




from the prints by Marc' Antonio ; the new art of printed ■ 
engravings having spread tbo works of tlio favourite Komam 
master. 

From 1450 to 1500, the first period of Majolica, when it 
bore the name of Mezzo Majolica, it was diy and stiff in 
execution, and exhibited little but grotesques of an early 
EenaiBsance character, and heraldry with centre profile 
portraits of its great patrons of the noble houses of Sfora 
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or Pefiaro, or tlieir consorts, or frequently the head of the 
Deity ; but afler that time a finer material was employed, 
called ' porcellana,' when ft higher class of artiatB applied 
themaelvea to the work, and noble compositiona of the pre- 
railing Kapl^aeleaque character from the Bible or antique 
ikbte appear. Its highest perfection may be dated about 
1550. 

At thie time, 1350, Bernard Palissy, ' the hero of pot- 
ters,' OS BroDgniart, the hiHtorian of jwltery, calls him, was 
about fcrtj years of age, and absolutely undergoinf; those 
years of martyrdom in the development of enamel glazes 
which have mitde his name one of the moat romantic in the 
history of the arts. Well known as his history is, we must 
shortly recount it. 

Palissy waaa Frenchman, self-educated in several things, 
and established as a surveyor at Saintea, after having tra- 
velled, and attained by unaided perseverance some ability 
in drawing, design, and chemistry as it was then practised, 
deahng principally with the properties of metala and 
minerals. Aspiring to show his powers in art, and make 
his fortune at once, he was inspired, by seeing a beautiful 
cup of enamelled pottery, to give himself entirely up to the 
pursuit of the secrets of its manufacture, and for sixteeit 
years struggled against all the obstacles poverty and igno- 
rance, bis own SB well as his friends', could accumulate in 
his way. None of his biographers have explained why he 
did not repair to Gubbio or Castel Durante, and try to got 
direct initiation into the Majolica methods, nor has he 
alluded to this obvious plan in his writings. There were 
now eo many ateUers in Italy that the secrets muiiit have 
been all attainable ; indeed, they had been carried Co Ger- 
many nearly fifty years before by Kirchvogel, an artifian of 
NUinberg, Palis^'s way was to work everytlung out for 
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Hmaeir, and io the discovery of enameb all his ssTings 

Bpent without soccer. Having replenished hia purs hy 
sorvey of the salt manhea of Sainlooge, he again built his 
kilo and lost his money. He eonld not now pay hia 
asaiataDt, so he gave him his clothes. Again he bnjlt a new 
> nln with his own hands; and, when his wife and £unily 
were in the last stage of destitution, he actually kept up 
the heat in the fiiniace, at what he fondly hoped was the 
moment of success, by throwing into it the remaining 
tables and chairs of his wretched home. At thi^ Bt.ige be 
ran the risk of being treated aa a lunatic, and also the 
additional danger, as be had embraced Keformed opinions, 
of being seized as a heretic. Success came at last, and then 
we find him patronised by the king and the grand Aeigneuis, 
and producing in immense quantity dishes now identified 
with hia name, as well aa vaaea and statues for gardens, de- 
corated stove-tiles, small attar-pieces, and even glass. Let 
U5 hope Madame Palisay had the finest liimiture Paris could 
provide. Bui shortly after came the dreadful measures 
whereby the old Church party put down religious reform ; 
his workshops at Saintes were destroyed, and he arrested. 
The king claimed him, and had him brought to Paris and 
lodged in the Tuileries, where he lay on the dreadful night 
of the massacre of St. Bartholomew .Saved from death, 
he was a few years after thrown into the Bastille by the 
Leaguers, and, now in extreme old age, Henry III. visited 
him in his cell. ' Sire,' said the white-bearded pottar, 
' those who oppress you have little power over me, because 
I know how to die'.' But the additional blot of the mnrtyr- 
dom of Palisay was saved to French history by his natural 
demise in prison about 1589, at the great age of ninety. 

The feyencB of Paliasj is characteriaad by pecuIUlii 
qualities as well as by its singular style. The material 
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the white enamel are impure and not equal to the Majolica, 
and there is geaemlly a. coarseness about the execution, but 
in the figure hia form is fine and hia ornamentation is good. 
His moat obvious characteristic lies in the imitations of 
nature, which are bo esacC that the foHsil shells he employed, 
and which he bad picked up himself, are all recognised by 
naturalists as those belonging to the localities. The fish 
are those of the Seine ; the plants and reptiles those of tha 
environs of Paris. He often employed the natural object, 
taking a mould from it and applying the cast to the surface 
of his dish. The greater part of the Palissy ware, more 
particularly the plateaux loaded with objects in relief, 
enakes, irogs, fern leaves, &c., called pieces rtistiques, were 
destined to be placed as ornaments upon the large dressoirs, 
arraoirea, or buffets, which ornamented the dining halla and 
rooms of the time. 

Subsequently to the date already mentioned as tliat at 
which Majolica was at ita perfection, and Pali say beginning 
his successes, the great Italian manufacture began to dtt- 
cline. Instead of simple figure-subjects from good maaters, 
landscapes, friezes, all sorts of later Renaissance coneeita or 
' capricci,' cupids, birds, trophies of armour, vignettes of 
muaical inatciuiientB and monsters, appear; a decline takes 
place in the drawing, a more mechanical and less intelligent 
handling in both drawing and shading is viaible, and even 
the colours, which never reached a full scale, being only 
yellows, bines, greens, and purples,' become piler and 
poorer. The Ducal establishment at Urbino was found too 
expensive for the state of the exchequer, and from about 
1580, Majolica was made only for common purposes, and 

* There arc soma piecea made bjono arliat at Petinra. about 1480, 
having a ruby rod, and the sumo nnloar Bppeara on aomo mada after- 
vbnU at Oubbio, about 1619, but th<»u are tha oal; exceptions. 
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declined snistically. Still it eneted and podnced qtisnti^' 
tiesof eoHiieinrare. In Yaiice and in Naples mAnulaetoriefl 
wereeatabluiliediii tbeBeYenteesthcentaiy: is tfaee« places 
and elsewhere, tiie prodacdon of &jence continued with 
certain excellent qualities, althongh not of the character 
of the best time, and in the last ceattny attempts were made 
to restore the Majolica art and also to imitate Chinese por- 
cel^n. This new attempt was at Pesaro, bnt it soon ceased 
to exist; the pieces then made, however, may not be con- 
adered the tost efibrts of Italy to maintain a manu&cture 
which once constituted one of (he brightest gema in her 
artistic crown, A manufactory admirably imitaiiTe of the 
best Majolica, only finer and neater in execntioD, is suc- 
cesafnlly carried on by Coimt Ginori. 

In 1736, a distinct and original sfyle of soft pottery sprang 
up at Capo di Monte in Naples; the pieces beiog for the 
mort part modelled in natoral ehapea, and curionfily coloured. 
This ware had but a short success, and ia now also estinct, 
and Italy is almost entirely suppUed by a single Engiish fac- 
tory. From Bellinzona to Milan and Venice, my travelling 
companion, who was interested in the subject, used to amnae 
the momenta of waiting for dinner by turning up his platfi 
and triumphantly exhibiting the name of Wedgwood; and 
1 fotmd the same proof of Eaglish commerce to hold good 
in Florence and elsewhere, when I remembered to apply 
the teat, 

It ha8 been mentioned that coloured earthenware was 
introduced into Nilmberg very early. Previously to 
time the Germans possessed the art of majcing pottery with 
strong green glaze, there being one or two specimens still 
isting, especiallyone mentioned by Mr, Marryat in tlie Royal 
Museum of Dresden, with a Scripture subject of exquisite 
modelling dated 1473. Not only at Nilmberg and other 
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places in Francoaia, but in Strasburg and other towns on 
the Upper Shine, monufuctoriea Eprang up, all of which ore 
now changed into porcelain establishments. 

But the Dutch ware made at Delft, called by sorae tho 
parent of Western pottery, is the most celebrated, says Mr. 
Marryat, not only on account of its singularity of form and 
colour, but also for its excellent qualities. It is not pure 
white, but slightly tinged with blue, the surface smooth and 
even, and the prevailing colour u^d in the decoration is 
blue. What date to assign to the commencement of this 
ware it is difficult to say. At all events it is as old as the 
beginning of the 1500. But the Delft ware principally 
known is that made after the Holland trade wiih Japan 
had initiated the Dutch info the forma and ornaments seen 
on porcelain. The imaginary animals of the chimiera 
class, the three-ringed bottle, the tall and shapeless beakor, 
and the large circular dish, may still be seen in most 
collections of Delft ware ; and bo admirably are they imita- 
live of both the patterns and the blue colour of the original 
that nothing but the touch and the closest inapection will 
suffice to detect the difference. 

During the 1600, or rather towards the close of that cen- 
tury, the custom of lining fireplaces with small tiles to 
reflect the heat came into fashion. Every house in England 
built about 1700 had the splay of the parlour fireplace, or 
the whole visible interior of the chimney, covered by these 
tiles, the production of the potters of Delft. These were 
sometimes white, but generally covered with pictures from 
the Bible ; Moses receiving the tables of the Law, and 
Tobias with a great fish in his hand and an angel beside 
him, I still remember from my infancy so vividly I could 
draw them from memory. The very lowest conceivable 
art they were, but even their very defects seemed honest 
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and quaint. The pretty anecdote of lie mother of Dr. J 
Doddridge giving him his firet lesaona in Bible history fr 
the tiles of the fireplace ia well known. 

All the different kinds of earthenware yet mentioned 
are what are called soft. If you apply the penknife ti 
imglazed portion, it will be found that the Bteel readily* 
makes an impression. Keramic prodnclions aa a whole ar*^ 
divided into soft pottery, hard pottery, including atone- 
ware, and porcelain. The modem history of the firat of 
these divisions we have now slightly reviewed. The second 
comprehends all English ware, except such as emulates 
China : and the third division comprises tbe productions of 
Dresden, Sfevrea, and all our own beauliiul Staffordshire 



Tbe hard pottery of Europe is perhaps earliest represented 
by the stoneware of Flanders, In Germany also tbe mana- 
faeture is comparativdy old. There is likeivise a fine haid 
earthenware known by the name of Henry II., whidtfl 
being prized by collectors ought not, I suppose, to befl 
omitted, although of little historical importance. It attracts^ 
interest, indeed, partly by its history having been until 
lately entirely unknown, at the same time that its great 
beauty and elaborate Benaisaonce design challenge admira- 
tion. This French manufacture ceases without leaving any 

But the production of stoneware, which is common ware 
glazed with salt, continued in Flanders and Germany for a 
long period in great repute, decorated for the moat part in a 
quaint native style, and still exists, although only for com- 
tuon purposes. The finest specimens of the Gres-Flamanda 
are as charncteriatic and picturesque aa anything ever d 
in earthenware. Foreign or classic taste had ne 
brought to bear upon the old-fashioned potters of 
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CoTintrlea, so that the grey-bearda, as veasela were called 
having a bearded head under the apout, flagons, and 
measurea, large jugs with modelled coats of arms on the 
side, and pewter hda, beer flagons and tankards, all witK 
rich blue foliage on grey ground or grey foliage on blue, 
and never repeating the same design aa iar as we know, 
retained the native shape and characteristics. The blue 
figures on grey are generally the earlier, the ornamentation 
of both earlier and later very ekilfid and ofl^n highly 
artistic. The stoneware of the Rhine has a rick brown 
colour, and the tall beer cupa of Germany and Flanders, 
which wei-e capriciously and completely covered with 
panelling or arches containing figures or compositions in 
reHef, generally retained the hue of the paste without the 
application of colour. 

At what period the manufacture of earthenware was Im- 
ported into this country, or wtether the in^genous produc- 
tion had gradually improved to any great extent previously 
to the lime of Elizabeth, it is difficult to say. The first 
reliable iact in the history of the art in England seems to 
be that the ware called Elizabethan by collectors was really 
made at home, and at &e date indicated by its name. It is 
a species of stoneware much resembling that in use at the 
aame time in other countries, having relief ornaroenta of a 
later Tudor description, with poorly drawn figures and 
foliage. The jug called Shakspeare's jug was until lately 
considered the most remarkable apecimen of English ware 
of the early period, having been kept with great care for the 
last century, and a good imitation of it made. It is about 
nine inches high, of a cream colour, the decoration being 
many small groups of the gods of the Koman mythology, 
divided from each other by vertical bands. Although it 
has been long handed down in the family of the great poet, 
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it is now beUeved by good judges to be nearly a century 
later in its manufacture than the accredited date, 1603 ; 
so that we cannot consider it as affording proof of the ex- 
istence of ware of the excellence of this specimen in the 
time, or at the court, of Elizabeth. 

The porcelain from Japan and China was now beginning 
to be introduced in small quantities, by the Dutch especially, 
and traditionary anecdotes are not wanting to prove it to 
have been known and prized by the maiden queen. The 
late Mr. John Fenwick of Newcastle was possessed of a 
porcelain cup or mug said to have been sent to the Tower 
by that queen, that the Earl of Essex might take the sacra- 
ment from it on the morning of his execution ; an anecdote, 
apocryphal or not, characteristic enough of our Tudor queen. 
This porcelain from the East by-and-by entirely changed 
the manufacture throughout Europe. 
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The history of all the esiating European earthenware called 
china or porcelain dates from the introduction of Chinese 
and Japaneae examples first hronght round the Cape by 
the Portuguese, who, after Vasco de Gama had shown the 
Bea-way to the Bast, were allowed to build a fort at Macao 
in return for their aervicea in destroying the pirates of the 
Lahradorea. Europe waa thus made acquainted with a 
pottery very different from, and very superior to, the heat 
hitherto seen in the West. Aocordingly, from its first ap- 
pearance, it was eagerly sought after, and no doubt ita 
appearance in the market may have diaoouraged the Italian 
as well as other potters. Compared to common cliinaware, 
the best Majolica is coarse and impure in material and 
colour. At the beginning of the 1600, the Eastern ware 
began to supplant the art of Gubbio and Castel Durante on 
the BumptaouB buffets. 

The antiquity ofporcelain in its native East iaimTOeiiBely 
exaggerated by the Chineae themaelvea. M. Stanislas JuUen, 
in his ' Histoira et Fabrication de la Poreelaine Chinoise,' 
places the invention between the years 185 before, and 87 
after, our era. The earliest authentic record Mr. Med- 
hurst, the eminent Ghiueae scholar, could find, is in a poem 
dated b.c. 175 to 151, and this relates to the green porce- 
lain. Champollion, Sir Gardiner Wilkinson, and others, 
indeed, supported the native claims for a higher antiquity, 
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ivlien they found small Chiaeae bottleB in Egyptian tombs 
not previonsly opened, as ■was supposed — tombs aa old aa 
eigbteen centuries before Christ. But, singularly difficult 




as the problem thus presented for BolutioE may be, tfi( 
lettering on these Uttle bottles proves them to be modem, 
comparaliTelj to the fomba in which they were found. 
The form of the letters is that of a lato alphabet, and tho 
words tbemselves on two of them are verBee by poeta con- 
temporary with onr eighth century. 

Many of tlie present factories at work in China are & 
thousand years old, several 1500 or 1800, and their extent 
is prodigious. At King-te-tchin, in the province of Kiangai, 
there is one employing nearly a. million souls, and having 
fully SOOO furnaces, it is said, in constant operation.* The 
iact of the principal material, kaolin, being plentiful in the 
locality is the determining cause for the establishment of a 
factory. The difEculty of finding a substitute in tlie 
countries nearer home stood of course in the way of imita- 
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tion. And bb there ia no maniofacture in whicK so many 
D many chemical combinationB have been 









le in which secrecy 
?aiiH of protection, 
next heio in the 



! atill necessary, b 
has been so much resorted to bh a 
fThis ia illuatrated by the hiatoiy of c 
art of pottery. 

The atory of Bottcher is, as M. Brongniart aaya, qiiitfl aS 
cuiiona as that of Palissy, and, although it baa been oJlen 
repeated, may be shortly related here. John Frederick Bott- 
cher viaB an apothecary's assistant in Berlin who 'vraa eaa- 
pected of nnderatandlng the secret of making gold, and for 
that reason ran away from the authorities of hia nadre 
country into Saxony. Here, however, he was not much 
better off. The Elector took possession of him, wovild not 
credit hia denial of possessing the art of transmutation, and 
placed him under his chemist Tchirnhaus, who was then 
labouring to diacoTer the universal medicine. Such were 
the deluaive objects to the pursuit of which modem che- 
mistry is much indebted. This Tchirnhaus was a man of 
extensive learning and a good chenust, and Bottcher im- 
mediately became very uneasy under him, and not a little 
anxious how bis adventures were to end, not foreseeing that 
hia powers of transmutation were to turn out real, not in- 
deed by chemical legerdemain, but by the discovery of 
porcelain. 

The crucibles wherewith he worked were made of a red 
earth from Meissen. In the ardour, or pretended ardotir, 
of hia pUTsoit of the philosopher's stone, these were subjected 
to all degrees of heat, and suggested to him the use of the 
same clay for wore which he began to make with success. 
This was little else than a kind of red stoneware, although 
it got the name of red porcelain, and was the fir^t of his 
discoveries in that direction. The fixed idea of tr 
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talion waa, however, etill to rule Bbttdier's deetioy. This 
material, from its colour, waa thought likely to aaaist bim 
to the more important atep of the tincture of gold, and the 
Elector carried him off to the chateau of Meiason, where 
were prepared a range of fumaoea and other appliancea.' 
Here everything was given him he could wish for ; only %fl 
guard was placed upon him, who followed him about, Bat<l 
by bim in the carriage and at table, and was to him, in 
short, what the Germans call a doppel-ganger, or spectre in 
our own likeness. This severity waa increased on the in- 
vasion of Charles XII. ; Bijttchor and three workmen were 
sent under an escort of cavalry to the impregnable fortress of 
KiinigBtein, the place where the treasures of the state were 
deposited in time of war. Here the personal character of 
Bettcher came out vigorously; he sang, made rhymes at 
his furnace, and kept up the spirit of tho workmen, who 
began to plot an escape, looking upon tbemEelvea aa prisoueta 
who had been guilty of nothing. Here it was he perfected 
in the first place the firing process of his red MeisB^I 
pottery. ^ 

Just then, a rich ironmaster of the district riding over 
Ane, near Schneeherg, observed his horse's hoofs stick fast 
in a white, soft earth ; and being a sharp man, and wearing, 
as everybody else then did, a wig powdered with wheatea 
flour, the sclienie of reducing this white earth into aa 
imj>alpable dust, and selling it in Dresden for hair-powder, 
flashed into his mind, and waa immediately acted upon,. 
One morning, Bottcher, waiting till his wig was readj„ J 
lifted the powder box of his valet, thought it very heav^fl 
for wheaten flour, carried it to the laboratory, found it to.^ 
his great joy the long-sought kaolin, the substance which 
forms the basis of white porcelain, and knew in a moment 
that he could now rival the Chinese in their hitherto in- 
imitable manu&cture. 
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Bfittclier's first porcelaia was made at Meissen ; and Lere 
for tea years, encloBed in the strictest cordon of guards, the 
secret viaa kept. But, as neigtibooring cities and states 
were all on the watch to seduce the workmen, they now and 
then escaped, the first being Sttilzel, the foreman, who was 
cheerfully received in Yienna, where he began the manu- 
&cture. 

Thus commenced the great revolution in earthenware, and 
the establisbment of the mnnu&ctories of Meissen, Dresden, 
and other places, ho celebrated for many eucceaaive years. 

The earliest style of design was, as might be conjectured, 
on imitation of the Chinese in form and ornaments; but, 
at Bottcher's death in 1719, the parent factory was placed ia 
the hands of artistis. Handler, the sculptor, and Haroldt, 
a painter and modeller, were entrusted with the direction of 
the works. These two began the production of slatuettea 
and all kinds of □bjectB and vessels great and small, from 
figures of animals nearly natural wize, to the most delicate 
miniatures; but it is to be regretted that the art of oma- 
mentatioa was not purer and better understood when the 
works of Dresden were in their palmiest Htate ; and the same 
may be said of the Sevres china, so beautiful ia its colour 
and material. 

Under the directorship of Kiindler were mads those 
'gracefuJ little figures, so brilliant in colour and so true 
to nature,' at least in Labarte's critical opinion, which 
show at once the costume and the taste of the period. 
Down to the Seren Tears' War this manuJlicture flourished, 
and just before that unhappy term it attained its highest 
BuccesH. After the War, 1763, the works were resumed 
with renewed activity. But now they were carried on in 
the new taste. Gavin Hamilton, the Scottish puinler, was 
forming tlie Vatican museum, the Museo Pio-CIementino, 
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by excavations and the discovering of endless f 
busts; Winckelmunn'a writings had fashioaed the criticism 
of the Germans on the classical mudeU ; and in Europeaa 
art generally the latest form of extreme aubjection to 
ancient authority was beginning, which culminated in the 
French echool of David and in the fiirniture and dresses of 
the earlier years of the French Eevolution. The porcelain 
jn a small way emulated this spirit. With imperfect know- 
ledge, or with any hut the higheat powers, nothing can be 
more vapid than this imilation. Down to the early part 
of the present century this taste reigned, and the Dresdta 
statuettes or groups of Graces or Muses of the candelabra 
sort, then made, are worthless as art. 

One interesting feature in connection with this introduc- 
tion of porcelain must not be forgotten, and tbat is the 
opening of popular Schools of Art, cow established all 
over this country, as well aa in France and Germany. At 
Meissen, the want of education was early felt, and in 1751, 
a School of Art, Kunstgeweibsohnle, was opened for ths! 
workmen, wherein drawing, modelling, and painting, were' 
taught.* The first was established under the care of tha 
then celebrated painter, Dietrich. Under him, seconded by 
other artists, this School of Art effected a great reform, and 
after the resumption of the works the execution 
more perfect. lu this respect the pseudo-classic produodi 



* TheEcoIe de Dcsain wt.B opened iaPaxia in 1767. Shortly aflv 
one wna Bitablialisd in Edinburgh, called (by the niune of its govem- 
iag body who managed certain funds for its snpport derivei! irota 
estatea forfaitod in the rebellion of 1746) the Trnsteea' Academy of 
Browing. When tlio moTfmont firat began in Loudon twenty years 
ago, these Schoota of An were eatublished uadei tils n&me of 'Hchools. 
of Design,' possibly a ininsfer instead of a fianslation of tliB Frei 
name, but productive of abuudunt miaunderataiiding 
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alluded to were very efficiently carried out by the akill of 
the workmen. But since the opening of the present century 
the taste has reverted to the more native kind of design 
praetiaed at an earlier period ; and under the present 
director, Kuhn, the royal manufactory of Saxony has placed 
itaelf anew among the first in Europe for the production of 
omamental ware. 

Beautiful as the German porcelain articles of various 
sorts were during the best time, they were soon surpassed 
oy those of another royal establishment, that of Sevres near 
Paris. Here the production of the purest colours has been 
quite successful, and the processes of moulding; and of 
gliding brought to perfection. Always in advance in every 
matter of taste, simply as taste, when the material and the 
mechanical means were once attained, the French showed 
at Sevres the liveliness of their invention and ingenuity of 
resource. The art of design was unhappily at a very low 
ebb, however; and, if the chamber for the ' Illustration of 
Wrong Principles' opened at Marlborough House for a 
short time bad been rigorously carried out, many of the 
most costly pieces of Sevres, and Dresden too, might Lave 
.there found a place. 

The produce of this establishment was for a long period 
confined to soft pottery : the introduction of the paste for 
hard porcelain was long attempted in vain, but it was not 
till about 1770 that the white tenacious earth was acci- 
dentally, as in Germany, brought to light. A few years 
before this took place, the sculptor, Charles Adam, then 
the principal proprietor of the Sevres works, on his return 
from BerUn, where he had been erecting the statue of 
Field Marshal Schwerin for Frederick the Great, presented 
to Louis XV, some pieces of Berlin porcelain, the modelling 
of which had attracted his attention. Through these, 
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illadame de Pompadour took ' a passion ' for pottery, and ' 
under ber patronage Sevres rose to unrivalled skill, and 
tliG works ^w into immense importance and extent. 
Vases for ornament, and table services for nse, limited the 
range of production, but within that lange ail that coi 
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done in painting was effected. Watteau designs, portimts 
of the notabilities of the day, especially the ladies, and 
picturesubjeclaof every kind, appear on the spaces left in the 
intense Bleu de Hoi, ttirqnoise ; and a little later, when Pom- 
padour was no more tliought of, in the colour called afler 
the new favourite Rose Du Baiij/, a bright lucid camatioi), 
perhaps the most lovely colour ever produced in enam&L 
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Besides these colours, the charming yeQow called Joiiquilte 
and tie green vert-pre, were employed aa grounds. The 
artists engaged on the best pieces were sfciLful in giving 
the gay character most suitable and most required. The 
pictures representing children and cupida employed in all 
sorts of pleasantries are very graceful ; they are disposed 
in the medallions shaped irregularly by the endless rococo 
scrolls, and some of them are by the hand o£ Boucher 
himself." 

The director of this estabiishntent, M. Eegnier, was de- 
prived of hia appointment and impriaoned at the Revolu- 
tion in 1793, but the works were not sold or suppreHsed, as 
nearly all other royal and privileged institutions then were ; 
they were inanaged by three commissionerB till 1800, when 
the First Consul had the good fortune to appoint the late 
M, Brongniart sole director. Son o£ the architect oE the 
Bourse in Paris, one of the beat reproductionB of Greek 
architecture, he was an eminent geologist, and at the same 
time noted aa a chemist, and he originated the Museo 
C^ramique at Sevres, which illuatratea the history of the 
art, ancient and modern, by an immense series of examples. 

• Tho pn'oea of the very finest pieces have risen, indeed, of lato 
yoarB » an aninzing height. The pair of Ross Du Harry tabcs 
bought by the Marquis of Hertford, at ISi. BemarB sale, for 
1B4W. 10*., considered bo eiorbilant a price at the time, have boan 
fer eieeeded of lata. At Mr. Barkers salo. June 1871, a snTOiftire rfe 
chiminie, of five pioCoB, brought 3360 gninaaB ; mu oiiform Slen de 
Hot vase, with mililarj subjactB by Morin, brought 1760 guineas at 
another sale, at Christie's, on Jane 13, 1874 ; and two ffo*i flu Sony 
jaTdinihtf, painted with exotic birds by Alonole, 2450 gninens. 
Thia in n great price for such poriahable articlea ; but the ' crowning 
lot of the sale' was the set of three pieces, a ixsisscaK-a-m&t and 
jardinUrti, Bote Da Barry and green, painted by Moria. TheM 
mre knoclced down to Kr. Butter for 10,000 gtuneaf ! 
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Hia ' Trait^ dee Arts Ceramiquefl ' ia the beat autliority 
certain aubjecta coDnected with the history of pottery. 
Under him Sevres lost none of ita importance, while 
Philippine Conetaiis, Madame Jaquotot, and others, have 
fully sustained the character of the painting department to 
the time of hie death in 1847. J 

Notwitbatanding, however, the high standard which b*' 
complete a manufactory sustains in France, and also the 
existence of other fe,i;torieB, where imitations of old stylea, 
or peculiar kinds of ware, such as tbe coarse brown ware 
made at Beauvais, are produced, the French white fabric 
for daily use is very inferior Co ours. At the great Paris 
Exhibition of 1855, the articles exhibited by Copeland, 
Minton, and othera, were bought with avidity, these being 
at other times almost prohibited by the weight of duty. 
Indeed, eo other portion of the entire show, not escepting 
the Bohemian glaaa or Park bronzes, was bo attractive, or, 
I am inclined to think, showed a completer imioi 
facturing science with artistic taste. 

The great name in the annals of pottery in England u 
Joaiah Wedgwood, boru at Burslem in Staffordshire, which 
county, from its great natural advantages, must always 
remain the greatest seat of the trade. Before hia time 
towns now united were miles apart, filled by a straggling 
population, producing, at many small kilns, skillets, plat- 
ters, and ao forth, of the commonest description. Yet hs 
had worthy precursors, who showed similar ingenuity 
though with minor results. About 1710, twenty years 
before Wedgwood's birth, two brothers from Ntlmberg, 
Elera by name, finding a capable red clay in the vicinity 
of Burslem, began there a manufactory, and, as usual in 
the early history of all such undertakings, tried to keep 
their methods secret. This tliey did by employing none 
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but the most ignoraat workmen, and even idiots. Their 
very precaution waa the means of discorery. A man of 
the name of Astbnry had the talent to counterfeit the idiot 
and the courage to persevere in the character for Bome 
yeare til! he had learned all he wanted, making notes of 
the proceaaea and rude drawings of the machinery used. 
This being accomplished, he started working himself, aud 
in. a few years the Eleraes, driven out by competition, and 
suffering under the prejudice against foreigners, left the 
country for London, where they are supposed to have aided 
in the eatabEahment of the Chelsea works which sprang up 
shortly after and attained to considerable fame and extent. 
The son of this Astbuiy made sundry improvements, 
particularly the introduction of flint, now so important 
an element in our earthenware, calcined to a white powder. 
Another great step in the improvement of common 
ware was also takBn just aa Wedgwood began his career. 
Dr. Wall, a physician o£ Worcester, originated a company 
called the Worcester Porcelain Company. Hitherto all 
ornamentation had been done by hand. Dr. Wall, 
although Brongniart questions his right to be considered 
the inventor of the plan, is said to have conceived the 
idea of transferring irapressions from engraved plates, 
and BO saving the immense expenditure of labour in 
painting patterns with the brush, Whether he entirely 
originated the idea or not, he first carried it into practice, 
and this plan, so fruitful in an economic point of view, 
diBlinguiehea the Worcester manufactory in the history of 
earthenware. The works here, however, did not long 
continue, although producing very good ware, imitative of 
the blue and white Nankin, and the bright colours of 
Japan, and subsequently of the B/eu de Hoi of Sevres, aa 
well aa the Dresden patterns of birds and insects. In this 
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country, printiDg was quietly adopted elaewbere; but 11 
France it remained long unknown, and waii littk used till \ 
the beginning of tlie present centurj'. 

And here I may as well mention other potteriea that' 
have distinguished themselvea in England, before returning 
to Staffordshire and 'Wedgwood. In several places the pro- 
duction of porcelain sprang up, flourished for a short time, 
and gradually decayed. Stoke, Hanley, Burslem, were 
destined to absorb them all. 

The earliest was at Chelsea, where the production o£ 
ware little better than opaque glass had Jong existed, | 
rudely painted lo resemble common cbina and sold for it. ■ 
This ware gradually improved, but not very greatly till I 
the Hanoverian family came to the English throne. ' The I 
custom,' says Mr. Marryat, 'so frequent among German 
princes, of attaching a porcelain manufactory to their courts, 
no doubt influenced George II. to give hia especial patron- 
age and encouragement to the Chelsea establishment already 
exiating. He caused models, workmen, and even materials, 
to be procured from Bmnsivick and Saxony, and indeed 
enabled it to produce articles for the use of the court and 
the nobility, which rivalled in excellence those of the more 
esteemed fahrics of Dresden and Sfivrea.' Between 1750 
and 1765, while under the direction of a foreigner called 
Spremont, Chelsea china was in such repute that seta were 
put up to auction on being drawn from the oven, and the 
dealers were to be seen surrounding the doors till that mo- 
ment arrived. Horace Walpole says, in a letter dated -ith 
March, 17G3 — 'I saw yesterday a magnificent service of 
Chelsea china which the King and Qiieen are sending t 
the Duke of Mecklenburg. There are dishes and plalaa m 
without number, an ^pergne, candlesticks, saltcellars, saiico-.f 
boats, tea and coSue equipage. In short, it is complete, a 
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cost 1,200?.' But at this very moment tlia manufactory, 
Beemingly so triumphant, waa very near closing ita doors. 
It had always depended on patrons ; it produced little else 
than articles of luxury ; and, when the Dute of Cumberland 



died and 
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retired, it went down, after si 
Government praying for protection and 
When the loaa became too heavy to be confi- 
nued, the place waa shut up; the moulda, models, and many 
of the workmen were then removed to Derby, where an 
adventure of the same description was juat commencing. 

Dr. Samuel Johnson was at one time possessed with the 
notion that he could simplify or improve porcelain manu- 
facture, and used to shut himaelf up in the Chelaea factory 
two days in the week, trying experiments, his hotisekeeper 
going with him carrying a basket of provisions. Viaiting 
the Derby works afterwarda, during their short span of life, 
Mr. Boswell records that ' the doctor thoiight the china 
beautiful, but too dear, justly obaerving that he could have 
vessels of silver of the same rize for the price here charged 
for porcelain,' Plymouth and other placea tried to estiib- 
lish worka also, but the same poor fortime happened to 
all in succession : difficulties and the outlay caused them 
all to cloaa after a few years of effort and struggle, so that 
our common pottery remained at its former price, aa well 
as comparatively coarse and unadorned. 

Wedgwood's first venture was in the making of knife- 
handles and such things, in imitation of agate and tortoise- 
shell, at Stoke. Shortly afterwards he produced tie cream- 
coloured ware, soon known ob ' Queen's Ware,' Wedgwood 
having sent a service to the queen and been highly com- 
mended, and requested to call the novelty ' Queen's Ware,' 
This waa the beginning of his succes. In 1760 and two 
following years his most interesting discoveries took place. 
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Sis different kinds of pottery were issued ftom hja work- 

In some departraenta of taate, those matters of taste 
called in England by the French word vertb, mote espe- 
cially, there are periodical or accidental fits of public fiiror. 
At the period in question the collecting of china was in the 
ascendant. In many manaiona of tbio period may be seen 
niches in the waU fitted with httle abelvea for the exhibi- 
tion of cnpn and aaucera, or other small objects. Chimney- 
pieces rose into pediments, with brackets like steps attached 
to the sloping angle. Looking-glass frames for suspension 
on the wall were similarly fiirniahed, each side of the 
mirror having a aeries of brackets, every one juat large 
enough to carry a. minute china cup. Sir Charles Williame, 
quoted by Mr. Marryat, had already in his poems li 
to scorn English potters, exclaiming ironically ( 
first attempts of StofEordehire — 
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Ic rivals Dresden, snd out-does St. Clond. 

For lace let Flfindora bear away the bell, 

la finest Udbq let the Dutch excel, 

Pot prettiest stufRi let Ireland first he named. 

And for best-fancied silks iet Fnuice be famed : 

Do thou, thrice happj England, still prepare 

This clay, and rest thy funm oa eactiianwace I 

Little did this not very witty gentleman think how t 
prophacy his satire contained. But a stronger satirist y 
on the outlook, only on the other aide of the question, a« 
quizzed, not the struggling native improver of our manufac- 
ture, but the inordinate collector of merely curious samples, 
Hogarth painted his ' Taste in High Life ' in 1742, showing 
UB, in the most ludicrous point of view, the china e 
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noisaeura of tlie day. Nothing can be better than the 
inane exprosaion of the gentleman, a superannuated beau, 



Cork at the hei 



and Ad i shed fop, 
I and feather all Bt top : 



it Beema even happier than the affectation of ecBtaay of the 
lady on finding that her cup and hia saucer fit each other ! 
Since that day English ware haa become as much prized by 
collectors as any other. 




Sir William Hamilton had just returned from the south 
of Italy when Wedgwood's pi'ocesaea were about completion. 
He lent some of hia Bpecimens from Herculaneum, and 
others lent also i^meos and antiques of different kinds, all 
of which were imitated to a mit^iole by the Staffordshire 
potter. The most beautiful specimen of antique glass yet 
discovereJi the Barberini Vase, since called the Portland,, 
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■was then offered for sale by riuetion, and purchaaed by the I 
Ducheaa of Portland for 1800 guineas, under agreementl 
that it should he lent to Wedgwood for the purpose of IuS>j 
malting a copy. 

To do thia was no easy matter, and it waa only after a 
vast expenditure of ingenuity that he succeeded, by casting 
a layer of white opaque glaae over the deep blue of tlie 
body, and grinding it down by a diamond, aomethinK in the 
manner of seal-engravers, in producing a cameo imitation 
perfectly well done. The expense, however, was ho great 
that, aldiough he sold the tii^y copies he made at fifty 
guineas each, they did not reimburse hira. Before h«B 
undertook thia experirneiit, the production of white fip;urea.J 
on blue grounds had employed him, and this beautiful 
form of decoration he now carried to perfection. His ordi- 
nary method was to cast the blue body first by itself, and 
then to plant on it white rilievos, leaving the fire to liisa 
them together, the finish being the work of the hand. 
There is now another method. The intaglio ornaments ia ■ 
the surface of the mould are filled iu with the white paala, 
then the bine body being poured in attaches thet 
the whole coming out of the mould in one piece. By the 
first of these methods Wedgwood executed many lovely 
things. Flaxman prepared several of the small models 
which he carried out, and these are, and perhaps i 
always continue to be, esteemed among the fine^ thing 
ever done in thia department. They are to 
best cabinets of Europe, by the side of the most delicate 
specimens of Sevres and Dresden, which in point of art they 
leave immeasurably behind. But, besides these fine produc- 
tioua, Wedgwood did a greatly more useful work in com- 
municating to common hard pottery the vivid colours i 
briliiaut glaze which, until that period, had been seen o 
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Upon porcelain, at the same time bringing it vitbin tbe 
means of tbe general public both at home and abroad. 

From that day to this we bave gone on imp ng n he 
art and extending the trade, the quantity u w p d d 
Biippljing a great part ot'the world. Nearly a hiil f tbe 
whole exportation goes to America, whicli grea n n 
depends almost entirely on England for earth n a Tbe 
commonest sort baa been attempted in the S a bu nly 
in a amaU way and with little succeaa. Into Germany and 
Italy it is admitted by weight, so that the finer and lighter 
tbe ware the less is tbe price enhanced by duty. The 
declared value of these exportations is now something like 
a million and a qnarter. The processes now followed, and 
tbe materials employed, are numerous. Clay fi'om Devon, 
kaolin from Cornwall, flints from Kent to whiten tbe 
BOutb-western clay, boras from Tuscany for the glazes, are 
nil necessary. When the vessel is fired, it comes out of the 
furnace bisquet ; printingorpaintingisnow called into play, 
which luust be fixed by firing again, as well as tbe glaze, 
which finishes tbe work. Six distinct proce^es — but, if 
it be finely gilt and decorated, many more — are thus necea- 
sary before it is sent off, it may be to a distant market, to 
be sold for tJireepence. 

AH thie has, indeed, not much to do directly with tbe 
question of art. The scientific knowledge brought to bear 
upon the manufacture, and the beauty of tbe mnterial, may 
exceed those of any other country, without the artistic 
sense, and diiil of hand, being called in to share tlie praise. 
But in the region of taste we have advanced as well, 
although the pleasure of grumbling, which the Englishman 
is said to enjoy so much, baa made it quite safe and usual 
to pass a sweeping censure on all our manufactures from 
the art point of view. In the great Hyde Park Exhibition 
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of 1851 this was everywhere said, and with justice I 
many waits, especially in carvinga and pieces de luxe gene- 
rally ; but in the Paria Exhibition, four years later, the 
French decided differently for us. In our manufactures, 
the material and the fitbric receive, as they ought to do, 
the first consideration ; the adornment only the second. 
So strongly ia this arrangement of things rooted in the 
English mind that any departure from it is to be suspected ; 
the article, whatever it be, will break, or tear, or go to 
pieces to*morrow, and the maker, if he seeks external 
before economic qualities, is hardly an upright man. Our 
earthenware in the Paris Exhibition was found to combine 
both escelleaces, but of course a good deal of extra atten- 
tion had been bestowed on the deagn of our contributions. 
In the same Exhibition were many imitations, not only 
of Palisay ware, but of Majolica, Etruscan, and other kinda. 
These were for the most part merely ourioua. Modern 
chemistry makes it easy to go beyond any of the triumphs 
of ancient practice. In illuatrjtiou of this I may end with 
an anecdote related by the late Mr. Baring Wall in a 
lecture delivered at Salisbury. Pugin waa assisting in 
the production of those tiles dow so admirably made by 
Mr. Minton, when a question arose between the architect 
and Mr. Butterfield with regard to the employment of a 
certain blue colour in the composition of designs in imita- 
tion of old examples. Mr, Butterfield demurred, saying 
there waa no precedent for the colour. Pugin, with 
his characteristic energy, and, I may add, with more tlian 
his usual discernment, replied, ' If the old fellow^i had 
known that colotir, they would have jumped out of the ir 
skins with joy.' 



LECTURE Xm. 



One of the most important stepa in tLe progress of archi- 
tecture was the introduction of windows protected by glass. 
In northern climates, openinga for light defended from cold 
and rain are more absolutely necessary than ia the south 
of Italy ; but, even thtre, during the winter the most 
sumptuoua house of ancient times must have been such as 
we ahonld consider a very imperfect lodging, and at any 
season the smaller apartments must have been so. In the 
house called the House of SaJlust in Pompeii, two cabinets 
connected with each other were indeed found with small 
glass panes. Fragments of glass are said to have been 
elsewhere found in casemeatH among the ruins, and Winck- 
plmftnn pronounced in favour of the Eomaas having had 
a knowledge of flat glass, and the use of it for windows, 
stating that he bad seea pieces of window-panes from a 
house in Herculaneum. There are passages in Seneca, 
and in the narratiye by Philo the Jew of his reception by 
the Emperor Caligula, that might apply to glass in windows, 
but which may only mean talc, or a lamina of transparent 
alabaster, which were both used for the purpose now better 
answered by glare panes. In the five small apsis windows 
of San Miniato near Florence, there ia still an example of 
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sheets of alabaster being so used. These are beautifully 
coloured when penetrated by the raoming light. 

GlasH they had plentifully, however; it was employed 
by the ancients for many purpoBas, and particularly fct 
making drinking veseela of inferior size, and for mosaic, 
cut into small cubes, or cast in that shape, the art of glaao- 
making being one of those that go fer back beyond the 
hiBtoric period. In all museums, necklaces, amuleti), aod 
many curious things, in request by the Egyptians, may boJ 
aeen, proving that vitrification with colour incorporated ■• 
in the substance is as old as the Pyramids. The art con- 
tinued to he pracliaed in Alexandria down to the period 
of Arab occupation. Augustus required tlmt glass should 
form part of the Egyptian tribute, which made cupa and 
vases of the material fashionable in Kome ; and, in the 
reign of Tiberius, manufactories were there established, 
the methods of blowing, staining, working on &6 ktlie, 
and engraving the surface, being all practised. Theophilua 
describes the method of making figures of gold embedded 
in the material, such as we noticed in the curious little 
vessels found in the Catacombs, and preserved in numbers 
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Thia moat beautiflil example of the powers of the antique 
maau&cture and art was found in a marble Earcophagus 
■within a sepulchral chamber, about two miles and a half 
from Eome, supposed to have been the tomb of Alexander 
Severus. Another example, of the same colour and mode 
of production, was found in Pompeii in 1839, and ia now in 
the museum of Naples. It is not a jug, but of the arajihora 
Ehape, and must have been fitted with a tripod stand, which, 
being probably of gold, was stolen on its discovery. The 
design on the Portland has employed the ingenuity of many 
withoutany satisfactory elucidation of its meaning: perhaps 
the moat ingenious being that given by Dr. Darwin in the 
cotes to his ' Loves of the Plants.' He supposes the 
subject to be the reawakening of tbe soul in the regions of 
the dead. The Pompeii vase, on the other hand, not being 
funereal but bacchanalian, is covered by an admirable 
foliage of the vine, with maaka and cupids. 

The artistic excellence of these two Tases, as well as the 
difficulty of their manipulation, as they have been engraved 
or ground out by steel or diamond, affords some key to the 
understanding of some anecdotes of ancient glass that would 
otherwise appear altogether incredible. For example, it ia 
recorded of the Emperor Nero that he gave 6,000 sestertia, 
nearly 50,000i., for two cups of no extraordinary size with 
handles; and, about the same time, such cups were in 
more request, and cost more, than those of gold or silver. 
The two vessels in question were of perfectly clear glass; 
but there is a fragment mentioned and figured by Mr. Pel- 
latt, showing a portion of & ligiu^ reclining on a couch, 
composed of five layera of glass, the inner being the deep 
blue seen in the Portland and Naples examples, and the 
outer red. The arrangement is shown on the following 
page. 
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The metliod of coating glaaa with repeated strata, a 
cutting them through to produce the picture, although ic 
shoTva gre&t perseverance, and although the art ultimately 
exhibited is very perfect, is still an evidence that the 
knowledge of processes was then, limited. But perhaM 
if we had specimens of all the different productions of 
Eomaus, we should find they were acquainted also 
effective and speedy modes of operation. They ' 
certainly able to produce pictures in glass by conipt 
coloured fibres together, and securing the whole by fuaifl^ 
with transparent material. Winckehnann mentions a 
exhibiting the figure of a duck, which waa equally v 
ou both aides, the coloured fibres passing right through H 
substance. They would seem also to have been able % 
make little figures embedded in a difierent coloured u 
closely resembling the MiOefiori or Venetian balls, wht 
Btreaka and spiral wisps of colour are visible within t 
transparent mass, such as are now sold as chimney-pieca 
omamenta. In Rome there was a street appropriated to 
the glaBS-makers, who were considered as a very honoiu-able 
body of ci 
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Theophilua, who deaoribea painted windowa, and speaks 
of tha making of glass as common to the Western nations ; 
particularising at the same time the formation of cups and 
drinking- vessels embellished with incrustations of gold, 
with painting in enamel, and with ornaments in filigree, as 
exclusively Greek art. 

From hia full and exact descriptiona, we must suppose 
that all the fine processes of antiquity were still preserved 
and carried on in Constantinople and Damascus, and that 
other methods had been added consisting of the use of 
painting in vitrifiable colours, of which the ancients have 
left no trace. 

Thus the Venetian glasa-raakera were descended in the 
same line traced out by other arts from the skill and pro- 
ficiency of antiquity : viz. the Byzantine emigration, and 
the immediate tuition of the degenerate artists of the Lower 
Empire. Thei-e ia reason for believing that, while churcli 
windows were in genera! use, and had reached their highest 
beauty, in the West, no other application of glass was 
known till the Venetian trade carried cups and other drink- 
ing-veseels abroad about the middle of the 1400. 

In the courae of the eleventh and tweliVh centuries, the 
city of Venice had become tie most commercial of the 
civilised world. She had established her pre-eminence by 
means of navigation and trading to the East, the productions 
of which, both natural and artificial, entered Europe entirely 
through Venetian banda. The manufactured articles in 
which she traded were imitated by the citizens, and it is 
certain that an uninterrupted series of acta of the senate 
relating to glass-making may be produced from the latter 
part of the 1200, proving its previous existence to soma 
extent, and the special interest taken in it by the Govern- 
ment. This care over the rising art showed great sagacity, 
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since for several centuries all quarters of the world 
inundated with itA prodactions, and the buiub of money 
procured to the repuhlic by this branch of industry alone 
would defy calculation. 

ThesK furnaces and glasa-worka were in the oily, thua 
necessarily exposed to fires, till in 1287 a decree of the 
Great Council had the effect of removing them; when the 
island of Murano (which is ahout a mile removed from the 
coEgeriea of islands beai'ing that city of the sea) was chosen 
&B their lucality. Here all the gloss of the world (except 
that for windows) was manufactured for many years, the 
whole island being covered by glass-houses of various 
descriptioua. 

At that time imitation jewellery was the principal pro- 
duction — beads, false stones, gems, and other trinkets ; and 
these were exported to Africa and Asia in exchange, a trade 
that became prodigiously esfenBive and lucrative, Marco 
Polo, returning to his native city in 1295 from his official 
residence of half a lifetime at the court of Eubla Khan, 
able to instruct the merchants in all the markets, and by 
what routes to reach them, gave great impulse to the trade. 
The names of the two men most successful in the invention 
of coloured beads (margaritea) and the imitation of precious 
stones, were Cristoforo Briani and Domenico Miotto. 

This movement retarded the progress of better 
during the 1300. In fact, during the whole century nothii 
but this trumpery false jewellery waa produced ; and 
till the middle of the succeeding, when Constanlinople finally 
fell under the Turks, was there much useful or elegant work 
done in Venice, at which lime also the revival of taste in 
art began to influence some trades. We now hear of ' Venice 
glasses' with admiration, and find wondei-ful etories regard- 
ing them, such as thebelief that they would break if poi 
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were poured into them. This property Sir Thomas Browoe 
refers to, but remarks, ' Yet have we not met any of that 
nature.' 

From an early period the Venetian glass-workers were 
treated with honour by the state, and by foreigners also, 
the Emperor Henry III., on his visit to Venice, granting 
nobility to all of them. They enjoyed remarkable privileges, 
and their daughters ware considered equal matches for the 
sons of the best patricians. The island of Murano was 
nnder their civil, criminal, and administiBtive legislation, 
, and no doubt tlie Bellini, and other artists then forming the 
school of Venice in the same island, were but small men 
compared to them. But, when the trade extended to all the 
countries of the West, which were eager to rival the Venice 
glass, the Council of Ten placed the superintendence of the 
factories in the hands of its chiefj and laws were enacted 
cliaracteristic of the romance of that city and its fame for 
bravo justice. The twenty-sixth article of the inquisition 
of the state decrees ' that, if a workman transport his 
art into a foreign country, a message shall be sent to him 
to return ; if he do not obey, the persons moat nearly 
related to him shall be put in prison. If, notwithstanding 
the imprisonment of hia relatives, he persist in remaining 
abroad, an emissary shall be commissioned to put him to 
death,' M. Daru, who has given ua the t«xt of the decree 
in hia ' Histoire de la Eepublique de Veniee,' adds that he 
found documentary evidence in the archives of two in- 
stances wherein the execution of this punishment had been 
actually carried out. 

These glasses were of a thousand different shapes, the 
simplest being the best, the highly decorated being bizarre 
raUier than osoollent. The common drinking glasses were 
very wide and shallow, with spiral lines of colour in the 
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tall, thin stalk. Of the varioua processes employed »«■ 
cannot here Bpeak, nor of those carried oat by the Bohe- 
mians. In Bohemia tbe manufacture is of considerable 
antiquity, but of late their filigree glass (lines of colour 
woiked into the transparent) and the frosted (cast re 
and ground) have arrived at the highest escellence, 
employ an immense number of people. 

The principal use of glass, and the most interesting 
modern history, is its appHciition to nrchiteciiu'e ; and 
the painting of church windows during the thirteenth 
and fourteenth centuries has given it an importance as a 
fine art, equal or superior to that of sculpture or picture- 
painting during the same period and in the same countries. 

The earliest glimpse of glass being used for windows in 
Christian churches is a cwrious one, being a circumstance 
mentioned by Gregory of Tours about 525 of a soldier 
having committed sacrilege by entering a church {the 
church of Brioude) to steal ; making forcible way in by 
the window, he broke the glass with which it was covered. 
And, fifty years later, the poet and presbyter Fortunalus 
celebrates the church of Paris in verse, dwelling on the 
splendour of the glass windows, and boasting that the 
interior illuminated in the morning is like the fountain of 
light itself, the day being held captive in the sanctuary. 
This poetic description is just such as one would expect 
from a beholder accustomed only to neariy dark or lamp- 
is also the windows 
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• The TBiy Bu.mo imagos of speaoh, M. LesteyriB rBmarkfl, are oBed 
by Procopius ia praise of the winclowa of tha chnrcli of St. Sophia, 
re-edified by Justinian, near tliis date, perhnpa a little later. The 
wall in that eliurch was most p«ba))ly gold mosaic, and refleocod 
powerfully, 'Glory to God who has permitted me to achieve so 
great a work ; I hare excelled thee, SolomoD I' weie the wotda gf 
tha emperoi at die dedicatiua. 
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of St. Martin's Churcli ; and in 655, when the cloister of 
Jumi&ges waa built, its windows wera covered with glass. 
In our own country we find that Biacop the Thane, who 
became monk and abbot, a great traveller, having been four 
times to Home, sent to France for glass-makers to come 
over to furnish certain windows in the churches of hia two 
monasteries of Jarrow and Wearmouth, about 682 ; and 
nearly at the same time Wilfrid, Bishop of York, had 
glazed windows placed in a new church. These, we arQ 
told, were the first seen here, and no doubt Wilfrid's came 
from France as well as Biscop's, that country being 
apparently the earliest seat of the art, and the principal one 
all through the period of its sucoessfiil practice. Indeed, 
at a later time, long ailer gla^ was made in England, it 
was often required in agreomenta that the glass should be 
brought fium beyond eeas, the ancient superiority having 
created a prejudice ia favour of French materialB. 

A very early author quoted by M. Emeric David, enu- 
merating the arts at the beginning of the eleventh centiury 
as practised by different peoples, attributes to the French 
the making of precious glass for windowa ; and, in a charter 
of Charles the Bald (much earher, of course, in date), the 
houses of two glass-makers are mentioned, Eagenulf and 
Balderic by name. England waa at that time certainly 
behind the neighbour kingdom in the architectural art9. 
These French glaas-makerawere also the artists whodesigtied 
the windowa and produced them ; and imdoubtedly the 
honours and privileges of rank confirmed to those who fol- 
lowed the 'art and mystery' show that they were considered 
not only as artists, but as adepts in a scientific mystery. 
At first the privilege to establisli glass-works, and at the 
same time to he considered nobles, waa granted to several 
JiuniHes in Normandy by the dukes of that province. These 
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may have been private friends, the manufacture being OS^ 
emolument ; but the same rights were contiiiued again and 
again by Norman kings of England, and by French kings 
to workers elsewhere — in Champagne, Hainault, Anjou, 
other places. This is the more remarkable aa no oth^ i 
handicraft or profession of any description was distingt 
in this maimer. 

PerhaiM if we had a sufficient number of examples, v 
should find the worst effects to have resulted, a few stereo- 
typed forma being all that the various masters had at 
command. Aa it is, the art in ita best time, during the 
thirteenth century, is very much below the contemporary 
sculpture in variety and artistic handling, although, simply 
conaidered aa ornament, the earliest painted glass is perfect 
in its divi^on of spaces and distribution of forms. This 
inferiority, however, we must remember, was also the case, 
in a less degree, with painting on walls and panels, the 
difficulties in the way of representing nature on a plane 
being greater than those attendant on imitations in round 
and dolid materials. But still the pictures on windows are 
not equal to what we might expect, and show, more vividly 
than any other art, the childhood of the modem mind. Let 
us conader the middle ages in this hght, let us view ihem 
aa the inihncy of modern analytical intellect, and much 
otherwise difficult to understand receives a degree of ex- 
planation. Thepedagogueof the noble child was the church, 
the legends of saints and the apocryphal gospels were the 
mental pabulum applied, and theae painted windows were 
the difficult and resplendent hornbooks by which he, humbly 
housed and painfully fed from day to day, was taught to 
look up with fear and wonder. This expression of fear and 
wonder is more or less stamped on every fece in the works 
of the middle ages : fear, because they lived nearly i) 
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dark, and liad so vivid a fiiitli ii 






il spiritB ; 

because the world about them was nearly aa little known to 
tltem aa the world to come, and within was a prophetic con- 
sciouKneas of what has since become soience. Without 
theatrea, without public halls for any popular purpose, with- 
out libraries, picture-galleries, or music, the church repre- 
sented all these under the government of a dogma. Even 
the comio spirit of the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries 
found vent in connection with it, deviaing grinning and 
contorted gargoyles, and console heads and groups, or, on 
the woodwork, hiding coarse jokes under the stall seats. 
The earliest evidence of attention being paid to the forma 
of natural foliage and flowers ia to be found on the capitala 
and atring-ooura^ of our Early Engliah and Decorated 
sculpture. Sympathy with the life of the lower animals 
too, ia there exiiibited more vividly than in any previous 
condition of art. All these features are to be found to 
Borne extent in the painted glass ; but we must look on 
the scheme of the painted window as a reproduction of the 
work of the architect and sculptor, not as a direct imitation 
of nature. I do not mean merely that the forma employed 
in ornamentation, and the atyle of the drawing, are common 
to glass along with the other arts, but that each window 
came to be treated aa a niche, with its border {gloriously 
coloured, aa the sculptor could not manage), enclosing the 
statue of the saint, alao reaplendcnt, under a canopy, gilded 
it may be, but still a canopy of atone tracery, such as over- 
hung Btatuea on porches or walla. From the first, this 
canopy appears, and it continuca down to the last of tlie good 
glass, not decreasing in importance, but, on the contrary, 
becoming more and more elaborate, and atretching out in 
size till it occupies more than a half of the entire heighL 
We may divide all painted windows into three orders — 
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Figure, Medallion, and Tracery windows, and this folloi 
fif the 15'pe' of the architectural sculptor prevails in the two 
first mentioned; the medallion window being a. succeasioti 
of panels enclosing gronps and histories such as are seen 
on the arcades and apandrils of contemporary or earl 
buildings. 

The treatment of the large figures and the smaller groups 
in these works is exceedingly interesting. The amplicity 
and earnestness, the igoorance of technical ^cilities, the 







blindness to beauty, and the mystical leaniiog of the earlyi] 
middle ages, blend together in the representation of spiritual 
things through the rudest material forms. The daring 
directness, too, with which they go towards tlie ends of 
their art — splendour and mosaic richness — is delightful 
in these modern days of tints, tones, gradations, and har- 
monies. In early glass the human hair is made crimsoa 
or blue if either colour is wanted in that part o£ tUftl 
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design, and trees are divided into equal masses of the 
several colours required for variety. Ail the saints hold 
the weapons of their martyrdoms ; St. Denis and St. Valerie, 
the female patron of Aquitaine, hold their heads in their 
hands, while an omaraented empty nimbus surmounts the 
lieck ; St, Peter displays hia key as large aa a spade ; kings 
are always holding their sceptres upon their shoulders, and 
biahops always raise two fingers in the act of blesaing. 
The soula come out of dying people like new-born babes, 
and the guardian angels take hold of them. The devil is 
the black monkey with home and tail repudiated by 
Gothe'a Mephiatopheles ; sometimes his body is black, and 
hia head crimson, which certainly makes him very fright- 
ftil. The abode of this individual is frequently painted, the 
mouth of hell being actually the mouth of a monster with 
tusks and glaring eyes, down whose throat the wicked are 
crammed. Heaven aUo appears, with angels playing on 
bagpipes, dulcimers, harps, and guitars, which exclusively 
musical occupation later art perpetuated. 

In pointing out a few of the distiactives of the different 
periods of glass -painting, we must bear in mind the archi- 
tectural changes from the eleventh to the fifteenth centurj'. 
Mr. Eickman has given the simpleat table of these changes, 
which is as follows ; — 



Anglo-EomaneEque or Norronn . . lOfiG to 118D 

Eurlj Engliiih Oolhie . . , 11S9 „ 1272 

Middle-aga Gothic, commonly 1 jj-j 1377 

callttl Decoratfld J ' 

Lato Englieh Qofhio, Perpon- \ jg.- jj^g 

dioular, and Tudor J 

— the last date being that of the death of Henry VIIL, when 
Tudoi becomes Elizabethan and quasi-Italian. Between 
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eacb of tliese periods there is a tranBition, which many bnv^ 
distiDgui&hed as an inteimediate style; but; the above lew 
dates are easier to remember by themselves, and you will 
observe that each period is about 100 years, except th^ 
last, which is nearer double that duration. With regard 
ta the glasa prior to the earliest of these dates, we know 
nothing. There are records of coloured glass windows of 
earlier times, &a we have seen, in Paris and elsewhere, in 
Jarrow, and in the East, but no tlescriplaona ; tlie pro- 
bability is that they were simply mosaics imitative of 
Roman and Byzantine marble and glass patterns. 



Romanesque ok Nohman 



later windows, it Is conjectured, were the same 
till the rise of the Pointed architecture, glazed wiudoi 
even in churches, were rather prized, while the openingrf" 
were anaU, so as to be easily shut by wooden lattices 
covered by thin horn, M. de Catmiont haa given a round- 
arched window in hia ' A Wc^daire d'Arch^ologie,' to which 
fhe date 1135 has been assigned. The only windows 
that have .1 chance to bo older than this are two given in 
the work by M. de Laateyrie. They are not amply tracery, 
but figures, one being a half-figure of St. Timothy, and 
the other the twelve apoatlea and the Virgin, from the 
cathedral of Mans. ' As* this last, discovered by Gt!rant«, 
the celebrated glaaa-paiater of Paris, is attributed by 
Lim to a date prior to 1100, we must so accept it. 
Indeed, internal evidence would prove it to he older 
than any other piclure on glasa wo know, the drawing, 
costume, and action being all peculiar, and very much 
reminding ua of some of the Saxon illuminations of a date" 
earlier than that claimed for the glass. Dark ruby bhA, 






blue ore the invariable pvedomioant coIoutb of the first 
period. 

The two windows in St. Denis near Paris — one the 
historj' of Moaes, the other exhibiting various subjoots — 
are tlie earliest autlienticated hj a date, They are both 
medallion windows, and were placed by the Abbot Suger, 
who died in 1151, the figiu-e of the abbot appearing in one 




of the subjects. These do not present any features very 
distinct from many others preserved in France, and some 



a England, of a little later d 
the lighw, above the double ro* 
lions placed over each other, hi 
foliage, a peculiarity not oilen se' 
similar to many other Norman v 



The upper portions of 
of three circular medal- 
re circular medallions of 
n; but otherwise they are 
udowB, the ground being 
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blue, barred by ruby, which at a distance gives a { 
character by the blending of the colourB. 




Eaely Pointed (Early Bnqlish). 

The border of late semicircular and Early Pointed v 
dowB is broad, with foliage of different colours, returning 
along the base. la Caoterbuiy Cathedral the beat speci- 
mens are to be seen. Tbey are medallion windows, which 
may be considered the generic form of the Early Pointed 
painted window, although figure windows with simple rude 
canopies are also found, as well as tracery windows, many 
remains of which last are to be seen scattered over the 
country. These pattern or tracery windows are white or 
slightly greenish or cobalt -coloured glass, the purest then 
made, and the design is composed of the conventional ■ 
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foliage of the period, the leaf exhibiting an indefinite 
number of points aa in Norman, or restricted to threa 
Earrationa aa in the early English time before natural 
leafege commences. In Salisbury Cathedral are some 
magni£cent early specimens of white pattern windows, 
possibly coeval with the building, which was completed 
in 1258. 

These pattern windows admitted a great deal of light, 
whUe the medalliBn window, composed as it was of dark 
blue and niby principally, gave gloom and solemnity to 
the interior. The aspect of Salisbury, if iC was filled, as 
Mr. Winston thinks, with white tracery only (except the 
three west windows, which he says were always richly 
coloured), must have been a great contrast to Canterbury, 
where the medallion designs admit but little light now, and 
could never have been much clearer. The five lanoeta 
in York transept, called the Five Sisters, are also to be 
noticed as excellent specimens of white tracery ; they have 
been frequently copied. 

In manufacture and execution, the glass of this period is 
inferior in lucidity to later material, as well as much 
thicker; the outlining or pencilling is very strong and 
rude. The principal colours are blue, very dark, and also a 
light tint, and ruby which is exceedingly rich, sometimes 
being bo dense as to appear liko black. But other colours 
also are always present — purples of several shades, and 
greens. The flesh colour is generally a yellowish pink in 
English glass, altbough many instances may be found of a 
dark ruddy colour; and the mosaic arrangement being 
arbitrary all the surface is bright and varied. 

Of the style and sentiment of drawing we might speak 
with great praise, and carry with us the authority of all the 
writers on the subject, were we to confinii ourselves to iba 
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single subject of glass, there being a great deal of noble ' 
and touching feeling in the attitudes and expressions of the 
figures on Early Pointed windows. But, in comparison 
witli the illuminator, the glass-painter is inferior, although 
the proportions of figures in the productions of both arc 
nearly the same, the figures being very tall. The lifelike 
expression is even greater in the next period, that of the 

Middle Gothic (Decorated), 
ia which the three general forma of window i 
described continue. The single figure undec the canopy, 
however, is more frequent, and aoinctimea of a very large 
size, or one appears over another, each having a canopy ; 
and, these being generally yellow, the predominating rubies 
and blues, ao prevailing in older times, are counter- 
balanced. Greater variety ia otherwise Tisible, and the 
white glass takes a lemon-yellow tint ; the bine is lighter, 
and the flesh colour also : indeed, towards the end of the 
period, or after 135U, we find whit« glass used for the faces 
and hands not unfrequently. 

The first appearance of a stain added to the ' pot-metal ' 
colours, as glass coloured in the melting-pot is called, now 
takes place in the shape of a bright yellow hue, here and 
there added in small pieces on tlie white tracery or grisaille 
windows. The borders are now generally separated by a 
narrow white line from the atone-work, and are composed 
of a stem with leaves turned off at regular intervals. 
The ground of the medallions is now also diapered by 
waving foliage derived from nature — hawthorn, oak. Tine, 
ivy, or leafage less obviously specific. The natural foliage 
of the Decorated elyle forms indeed the most excellent 
pecxiliarity and great step in advancement of the period, 
and appears in all the stone, wood, painted ghss, and waU,H 
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decoration of the time ; tlie heads of crosiers and other 
similar matters are also charmingly foliated. On the 
other hand, the hatched ground which gave effect to the 
tracery on white windows is neaily abandoned- 




White windows of a still simpler character than the 
older ones are likewise seen. These are formed by inter- 
secting lines that cover the whole with diamond shapes 
called quarries from the French word car)-e, ' square ; ' 
in each of which spacea a rosette, leaf, or conventionaf 
ornament, ia painted. Sometimes these windows have 
coloured panels in the centres, formed by heraldic shields 
or other devices. On the whole, therefore, while we find 
more art and study of nature in the Decorated, we have a 
less gorgeous and solenm effect than that given by the 
intense mosaic of the earlier style. Power of colour 
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«itire d«sign more casilj, ire do not find tlie ■ 
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Late Goimc (Pertesdiccxj*). 

From the end of ihe Decorated period, the change in 
the stjie of painted windowB ia Tery graduaL The tnilj 
Fcrpoidiciilar character ia rathet lat^ than the date 
awgned bj Mr. Rickmao as the commeacement of Late 
Gothic, 1377. In glass, peihapa 1400 ma; be a betta date, 
as exhibiting with certainty the finer and more delicate 
miperaediag the forcible naturaljara,and the increase of white 
and light yellow in the draperiea, borders, and canojuea. 
Slore shading and stippling and a higher finish are aooD 
viMble in the workmanship ; a great variety of combina- 
tion and device ia also seen, but the effect of the whol« [^ 
poorer. The single figure under the immeo-sely elongated 
canopy ia the favourite sahjeei. In large windows (and we 
must remember tbat the windows in Perpeodicuiar Gothic 
increased to prodigious proportions) we hare 
of these single figures, divided by the transoms, prodatui 
a multitudinous and strange impression. 

In the waving-shaped openings formed by the st 
in the upper portions of Decorated windows, figures of angels 
were very common, or conventional foliage with a border 
purronnding it. In the same upper parts of Perpendicular 
lights, the mullions preserving the vertical shape titled for 
figures, saints under canopies appear. In these aod in the 
still smaller top openings white glass prevails, and the 
yellow stain is increasingly used, so much so tbat yellow ia 
often the prevailing colour. In later specimens the figures 
are to be seen stauding on a bracket. TThen this is the 
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case the figure ia isolated on a light quarried background 
which rises lo the lop without a canopy, but with coloured 
shields or panels. 

In the treatment of figure subjecta, a great change takea 
place towards the end of the period. In Early English and 
Decorated they were invariably enclosed aa medallions too 
amall to be read at a distance, and treated in the mosaic 
manlier, the figures being seen against a dark-coloured 
ground. During the 1400, pictures appear filling the space 
from border tfl border ; and towards the end of the century 
they pass quite across the window, irrespective of the mul- 
Uonsthat cut them into so many breadths. By this means the 
figures are got life-size, and ut the same time the splendour 
of rich broken colour is lost, an emulation of painting with 
ita lights and shadows takes the place of lucid mosaic, and 
the fundamental principle which ought to guide the decora- 
tion of windows is forgotten. This is still further tie case 
in the Tudor age, the greatest licence of pictorial design 
being tLen allowed ; masses of struggling men and horses in 
violent action covering the immense field, under pretence of 
representing the Betrayal or the Crucifixion, in the windows 
of King's College Chapel at Cambridge, finished about 1531, 
reputedly designed bj Holbein, 

Towards the end of the Tudor age we find the foreign 
ornamentation then dominant invading our glass, as it did 
everything else, Cinquecento ornament becoming admired. 
Abroad there are several very fine examples of this taste : 
I may mention the church of St. Jacques at Li6ge. Those 
in other churches in Holland and Flanders of the same 
time are often much praised as pictures, particularly those 
at Cauda, but which we must at once adoiit are necessarily 
inferior in technical propriety and in religious feeling to 
the old Gothic glass. The admirers of this period of glass 
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raise the queatioa whether a window shouid b( 
picture; a question which I have no inclination to argai 
but which I would at once answer in the negative, F 
the end of the sixteenth century white glaaa stained 
painted wna alone used; the 'pot-metal,' or glaaa coloi 
in fusing, abandoned ; and, as the transmission of tight 
diminished just when more light was wanted, people begi 
ning to carry Bibles and Prayer-booka to church, and 
the glass-painter competed with tbe historic and portrait- 
painter without a chance of sucoeas, he ceased to be em- 
ployed, not only in England, but in other countries also. 
The revolution in architecture besides conduced to the 
change; the degenerate Pointed was abandoned, and a sort of 
Italian classic sprang up without oolom-, and indeed without 
ornament. Abroad, it is true, we see churches of thia 
period ornamented, but with stucco enrichments in the most 
tawdry taste. Cliurchea raised nnder Jesuit influence are 
nearly all of this description. 

Twenty-five years ago the art was revived, s 
method preserves it in its legitimate sphere in 
But in Germany, where it arose in connection with 
revival in art in Munich under King Ludwig, the picl 
method prevails. Large masses of figures in duskily toiM 
draperies fill the lower parts of the windows produued at thff^ 
Eoyal manulactory, and their whole treatment is opposed 
to the bright broken colour of mosaic. In England the 
revival has been a part of the architectural restoration 
movement, and has heen too much a reproduction of old 
glass with its peculiarities and even absurdities. The dis- 
tinct separation, however, between the artist, i.e. the 
designer who invents the subject on piiper, and the manu- 
fecturer who puts the design ia the ahape of a window, 
will, it is to be feared, remain. The cartoon by Mr. Dyo» 
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for the east window of Alnwick Church was sent to Munich, 
under the impression that the English workman or manu- 
&cturing superintendent was not equal to the task. The 
large number of painted windows now placed in Glasgow 
Cathedral have been lost to English art by ignorant advice ; 
the civic mind being susceptible to the charms of ordering 
from a royal foreign atelier, they have been executed for 
the most part in Munich. Many of our English cathe- 
drals also have replaced their blank windows with colour, 
but without much deliberation. The work has been en- 
trusted to such wholesale manufactories as those at New- 
castle-on-Tyne and Birmingham. Some few pieces of 
lovely work and good art have abeady been done with us, 
however ; and art of the highest kind, in design as well 
as in spirit, is not only quite compatible with the mosaic 
method, but most legitimately imited with it. These 
combined will ultimately prevail, and make the artist in 
stained glass as high an agent as the architect or the painter. 
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LECTURE XIV. 



METHODS OF PAIXTINQ. 



Is all things we are bound by the mnterial oonditionB u 
which we work, and the greatest inlelitct can only do wbi 
IB poasible with the means at its commajid. Where theai; ' 
conditions are explicit, the first business of the artist or 
omajnentiBt is to understand them and he limited by them, 
conformity to them being necessary to good design. The 
art of painting exhibits a series of changes in method ac- 
cording to the nature of the surface to be painted, regulated 
by the pigments at command. Walla of stone, or primed 
with gypsum or lime, were no doubt the earliest field f 
the painter ; afterwards wooden panels, vessels, fumitu 
and so on ; and lastly cloth strained on frames, and prepai 

Of theaa different methods Fresco has been consider 
the most ancient; and, as we find no vehicle but water i| 
required in fresco-painting, we may easily admit it to havo 
been the earliest application of colour for a decoratii-e or 
artistic purpose. But whether or not the oldest remains 
Btill preserved for investigation have been executed in a 
manner really conforming to the primary condition of 
fresco ia a question which cannot be solved. The fact of 
tliiB water-painting being done on the lime immediately 01 
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tbat being laid,ao that tbe colours became amalgamated with 
it, made fresco-painting a conditional part of lie finiahing 
o1' tbe building, and no doubt all anciunt examples were 
contemporaneouB with the atrucltirea. Sir Gardiner Wil- 
kinson, describing the pictures in the Egyptian catacombs, 
Bays they are painted either on tbe bare limestone wall, or 
on the sandstone prepared with a thin ground of lime. 
There may have been gum in the ground, and the presump- 
tion that the painting was done after the plaster was dry 
makes it tempera, not fresco. Belzoni in one case found the 
picture vinfiiiished ; the space was squared by lines into 
equal spaces or degrees, so as to enable an inferior hand to 
copy the figure on to the wall, a plan still in common use. 
This first tracing waa done in red outline, a more skillui 
hand correcting it in black. Then the sculptor chiselled 
the outline into the surface, these Egyptian decorations 
being in the early examples wrought in shallow relief, or 
rather in that primitive form to which the term cavo-rilievo 
has been given, as the sculpture does not rise above the 
level surface, but the bevelled outlines sink below it. 

Black, blue, red, green, and yellow were the colours 
used, and the idea — natural enough, we would not BcnipJe 
to gay in our day — of mixing and blending these pure pig- 
ments, so as to produce tints, does not seem to have presented 
itself to tbe Egyptian mind, the colours being always used 
simply, in larger or smaller masses. Tet Belzoni ascribed 
a marvelloua effect to some he saw, calling them the grandest 
pictures in the world. No small part of this grand improE- 
ive resulted from the impoanj 
, the enthusiastic traveller bein^ 
r these tombs of kings, and 
n their ehariots by the glare of 
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the first for 2000 yea 
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his torch. 
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The pigments employed in these tomb pioti 
Tery much the aame as those still used in fresco ; the white 
waa lime, and ochres performed the most conspicuous part, 
the black was lampblack, and the blues and grccna appear 
to have been prepared from copper, TheophraatHS says 
one of the kings found out how to make the beautiful blue, 
so precious that princes sent presents of it to each other— 
a colour conjectured to have been ultramarine, which is 
quite well adapted for fresco. 

In the Etruscan tomba, the paintings were found, as in 
Egypt, Bometimea on the bare sandstone, and more generally 
on thin, fine plaster. The advantage, says Lady Calcott, of 
applying colour upon a damp or even wet ground must have 
been abundantly apparent Irom the success of the painted 
vases 80 early brought to perfection iu Greece and Tuscany; 
and BO, in the earliest paintings of any magnitude described 
in either country, we recognise genuine fresco, A conclu- 
Mon of the most questionable kind, the very magnitude of 
the work making the drying of the plaster before completioii 
next to certain. The fresco painter calculates oq one day 
only for the continuance of absorption by the wet lime. 
The Greeks occasionally mixed milk with the grotmd in 
preparing to paint on walls; and, as their smaller pictures 
were painted on wood, the gypsum priming of fine plaster 
had, most probably, some binding matter infused into it> 
composition. 

The white ground of the mummy-cases, on the contrary, 
can be rubbed off by moisture even yet, and the coloured 
figures on them have been lacquered over with a Btroug 
glaze, BO strong that it appears at this day as if it had jast 
been applied. Where the brush in applying this matter ha 
gone over the edge and covered the white ground nwt 
oooasionally be seen. To the Greeks, however, and I 
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to the Eom-ms, our varnishes were iinknoivn ; they ivere 
all diBcoyered from time to time in later years. No glazing 
coat haa been found on the picturea exhumed in Pompeii ; 
but, aa Apelles is said to have washed over his finished 
workawith a fluid, we must suppose he had aomething that 
answered a purpose aimilar to our varnish. 

Having heard theae few particulars of ancient practice 
in reference to the idea of the antiquity of fresco- painting, 
yon will not* be surprised to learn, when we come to otu: 
proper subject, painting in modern times, tbat no middle- 
age works were so executed, and that fresco only came into 
use in Italy towards the close of the fourteenth century, 
previous to which various vehicles were used, all pictiires 
being executed in methods now generally denominated 
Tempera; and that the reign of Fresco was only about 150 
yearn between the abandonment of these and the general 
adoption of oil. 

Bt^inning at onr own era, wo find painting on the dry 
wall with adhesive media certainly the practice ; but an- 
other process, a few centuries afterwards much more highly 
esteemed, was the art of Mosaic. AIJ through the earlier 
centuries, mosaic continued to be the most sumptuous art 
of the Byzantines, both at home and abroad. What the 
ancient Greeks were to the ancient Eomans, the Byzantines 
were in some sort to Italy and to Europe genernlly for a 
considerable period of lime^that usually termed the dark 

WLen the iconoclastic movement drove multitudes of 
intelligent artists and artificers into banishment, the Italians 
gladly received them. The monastery attached to Sta. 
Maria in Cosmedin waa given up to them, and from that 
celebrated seminary, or ' Scuola Greca ' as it was called, 
ready-made artists were furnished to the rest of Europe, 
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and France, Germany, and England were visited by tl 
refugees. The ahrine of Edward the Confessor at West- 
minster ia the BoHtary piece of mosaic now remaining in 
thia conntry, or perhaps ever esisting ; Italy being the only 
country where its triumpiiH can yet be aeea to any extenbi 

In 1204 the Venetians, under ' blind old Dandoio, 
Constantinople, and in Venice, in the Church of St. Marl^ 
the earlief^t mosaica of which are of Greek workmanship, 
we have the fuDest example of the art. Much earlier 
mosaica than these are, however, to be seen in Ravenna, 
which city and province, aa an exarchate, or province 
ruled by a delegate or eiarch, was the last portion of the 
West that adhered to the felling empire, and was aucoea. 
aively the abode of the laat members of the Theodosion 
family, of aevera! Ostrogoth aovereigna, and of an arch- 
bishop, whose power did not for a long time yield to that 
of Rome. In the cathedral baptistry of Ravenna, and in 
the chapel of the Empress Galla Flacidia, are the mos^ 
notable mosaics in the world, esecuted about iSO ; in Romt 
also are several of the aame early date, and nearly 
teresting. 

The cupola of the baptistry of Florence ifl covered 
mosaics, an incalculable labour, begun by ApolloniuB, 
Greek, and worked upon by Tuddeo and Agnolo Gadt 
Ghirlandajo, Lippo Lippi, and other great artiats. These 
laat were among the latest painters who worked with their 
own hands on mosaic — a common practice from the time of 
Cimabue, who was employed on a mosaic when he dii 
in 1301. 

The method ofworkingmoaaic,the picture being produced 
by small squares of coloured marble or glass imbedded ia 
hme, precluded it from ever becoming a rival of painting 
in the representation of natural objecta. It remained always 
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archaic,* and this very character gives it now additional 
interest, wliile, the material being liable to little change, it 
baa preserved to us many things that would have been 
long gone had they been eiabodiad by wiy other method. 

Tempera, however, is very permanent ; it has had the 
longest trial, and nothing is more certain than the ft.ct that 
many of the earliest pictures in Italy are better preserved 
than the majority of later works. In tempera, gums of 
various kinds, glue or size made from parchment, or even 
flour paste, were all used. Cennino Cennini, who wrote a 
treatise on painting about the end of the fourteenth century, 
professes to give the exact method of Giotto. Egg beaten 
up with water aeema to have been preferred by him, except 
where the ypllownesa of the mixture injured the pmity of 
the colour. Oil or albumen was used to go over the surface 
afterwards, and, as far aa my limited meana of observation 
enable me to spe.it, 1 conceive it is very difEcult at this 
distance of time to eay which are in tempera, and which 
fresco or even oil, among the early wall-pictures in Italy. 
The surfaces of all of them are equally hard and smooth ; 
but the true fresco may unhappily be most frequently 
distingnished by its dilapidation, the plaster having at first 
been put on piecemeal, and the last coating, the inlonaco, of 
fine and white )iine, on which the artist has to work, being 
added at his convenience, and irrespectively of the condition 
of the wall below. 

If fresco has its attendant evils in a southern c!i i ate, how 
much are they increased in northern countries I In Munich 
the out-of-door frescoes done about thirty*five years ago 
are falling to pieces, and in our New Houses of Parliament, 

gns in iDOEBic vere nearly slvajTS 
a BmplojBd to copy pictutBa, 
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where tlie prucess has been upon its trial, a lamer 
failure has been the result. Some of the artisia etnptoTed, 
however, are wholly wanting in the surenese of hand and 
precision of the ' inspired workmen,' us the great masters 
have been called, their execution oa easel pictures even 
being painfully uncertain and laborious. 

When the painting of pictures in tlie ' New Palace at 
Westminster' was first proposed, several leading artists of 
France and Germany were consulted, and a mass of useful 
information on the subject of fteBCO and other metliodswBi 
collected by Sir Charles Eaatlake. Cornelitis, one of the 
first movers in the great revival development in Bavariu 
under the late King Ludwig, being attached to the pre- 
Raphael sentiment as well as practice, advised the adoption 
of fresco. Paul Delaroche, one of the most vigorons arlisls 
of France, looking simply to the best means of artistic ex- 
pression, advocated oil on the wall as well as on cloth. Tlis 
reflecling surface of oil is one of its most objectionable 
qualities, but tliis may be avoided by the ground being 
II ade absorbent. In his own practice, however, oil on walls 
iasnot turned out wholly successful, bis noble picture oflbe 
assembly of artists, in thehemicycleof the £cole des Beaui 
Arts, having it is said peeled off in several places and 
required retouching. Corneiins's imorense picture of Ite 
'Last Judgment,' which covers the east wall of tlie Ludwicfr- 
kirohe in Mimich, has the advantage of it in thia reapect 
presenting an uniform and perfect surface full of light end 
clear, though German, colour. If the wall is not proparlF 
dried, or i£ fiiim any other cause the painted surface feniil 
itself into a skin separable from the lime, destruction ia bibs 
and rapid, of oil-painting as well aa fresco. The e 
evidence of thia is afforded by Leonardo da Vinci'a 'LsS 
Supper,' in the dilapidated hall once the refectory of &* 
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Maria detle Grazie, ia Milan, since used as a stable or a 
barrack. 

Much has been written about tlie decay of this painting. 
Those who see it after reading the worst acconnta of it will 
be agreeably disappointed; it is atill lovely and noble, and 
the head of our Lord and those of several of the apostles are 
Btill unspeakably superior to any copy or engraving. When 
I visited it, men were cleaning off the whitewash from the 
upper parts of the side walla and revealing their old fresco 
But the decay of the Cenacolo hardly afforda 
n whereby to determine the durability of oil 
for wall-painting. In the first place, Da Vinci was sisteeo 
yeara engaged on this work, beginning it in 1493, and must 
in that time have repainted much. Now a picture ranch re- 
painted at intervals and drying unetjually has a less chance 
to remain uniform and intact even on canvas than one 
executed at once : * on the plaster wall perhaps he had to 
prime the ground afiresh. Then the materials with which the 
wall wasbuiltwereof a bad quahty, rendering it susceptible 
of injury from damp ; and, the situation being low, the 
apartment, even in 1500 while be was still employed on the 
work, was flooded in rainy seasons. And lastly, so little 
respect was paid to the art by the possessors of the hall, as 
in many other instances involving tlie ruin of great historic 
monuments of painting in Italy, that the monks, wishing to 
enlarge a door below the picture, cut away the feet of our 
Lord and the neighbouring figures, and with their pickaxea 
shook the wall. Altogether nothing but a miracle could 
have saved it entire. If we compai'e the wall-paintings by- 
Giotto, those in the Arena chapel in Padua especially, 
with later works dther in fresco or oil, we should say 

* A sketch done in a day luralj cliaugea at all. 
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that the method pnraned bj him ija the moat; pemiaiieiit 
of all. But happily this chapel has acarceljr ercs been 
need. 

Tempem-painting is not now anffifiiently eadmafced » 
a method adapted to elaborate snbjectB of an. devsted 
character. The acene-painter has fnll posBeasioiL of it^ and 
he has bronght it to great perfection, the troth a£iimtatuiii 
in 0ome of onr best theatrical acenery and p^nifraiii'i r 
pictures being absolntely startling. It was in tiua mj 
that the less accomplished but higher-thinidng Byzantine 
and Grothic artist worked, whether on his illnminated page 
or chancel' wall. Until Giotto's time the Tdiicle was used 
very thick, and the paint laid on with a anall fanuiL 
That great master painted in a broader style, thiTiTiTng big 
colours with egg in water and the nulky juice of yoong 
shoots of the fig-tree — an excellent meditun, not emaij 
affected afterwards either by water or oiL* 

For interior decorative purposes tempera painting is 
still in general use in Italy. The English traveller bonnd 

* No mention has yet been made of encaustic painting, thon^aa 
early method. In it wax was the medium, and heat was applied to 
fuse the colours and penetrate the plastCT when the work was done. 
As perfect specimens of old encaustic are scarcely known to exist, it 
is not necessary to dilate on the method, but we ought to men- 
tion that a solution of wax in turpentine has of late been adopted 
with great success. In restoring the oil-paintings on the cupola of 
St. Paul's, which had become nearly black, this vehicle was ad<^ed, 
and several artists have since tried it with excellent efBxt; the 
author himself having found it transparent and bright in efiect ; dull 
like water-colour and reflective of light, not absorbent of it and gloomT 
like oil-painting, and apparently imperishable, except indeed where 
damp, the invincible enemy to all soundness of surface, may exist in 
the walL The work on which it has been used by him is a series of 
poetic pictures from the old poem called the * King's Qaair/ on the 
staircase of Penkill, Ayrshire. 
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great change from the interiors he has left at home, where 
public rooma are often bare, and private apartmenta in- 
variably papered or flat. He begins to find ceiling and 
wall gaily bordered and panelled, and when fairly in 
Lombardy he finds every house has more or less hand- 
painting, often very bad, but always conveying an amuaiiig 
and gay sense of colour and design. Even the esteriors are 
often painted ; and in Genoa, eapecially, where the debased 
taste of the present Italians eeema to have blossomed into 
the richest vulgarity, it is ditScult to tell what is real and 
what paint in the pilasters, mouldings, and other architec- 
tuial members. Even open windows with green jalousies 
thrown back and people looking out, fine ladies and gentle- 
men of course, are imitated on blind gables. Yet, even 
in this degraded style of decoration, one discerns traits of 
redeeming fency. Not only do we see ivy painted on new 
walla, but against high Trhite campaniles or chinmeya I 
have noticed awaJlows painted flying about. These and 
other vagaries pleaae one for a moment, willing to give fancy 
its fiill praise. 

These interior decorations are often very skilful in 
manipulation and very rich in effect, though entirely 
wrong in prmciple. Making an allowance for intellectual 
difference, many of the extensive inferior works of the old 
schools of painting in Italy wei'e executed in the same 
rough-and-ready manner. Time brings respect to what- 
ever is worthy of it; it also brings a new value altogether 
irrespective of the original estimate. Distance also 
enhaucea our admiration. What we go far to see we 
admire. The Italian — priest, citizen, or peasant — cares 
nothing for the national treasures, fresco or tempera; 
he does not examine which they are ; he lets them drop 
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off the wall. A few years ago Mr. (now Baione) KirkupJV 
after infinite trouble and opposition, got the wMtewaBh 
removed from the wall of the Bargello which Giotto waa 
reputed to have painted, and brought to light the youthful 
portrait of the greatest Italian poet by one of the greatest 
artiata of the Yrorid. This precious relic — precious for bo 
many reaBona^reclaimed for them, might, one would have 
thought, have been preserved sacredly and valued above 
treasure by the Florentines, wreck as it was. But inatead 
of that they repainted it 1 

When fresco came into use, tempera became the 
practice of inferior men. Certainty of hand was always 
considered the first artistic requisite ; even meiihanical cor- 
rectness was valued by Giotto aa much as, or, one would 
say, more than, the high qualities we now recognise in his 
works with so much veneration. There is a story, which 
indeed passed into a proverb, illuBtrative of this. On 
Giotto's being asked by the messenger of the Pope to send 
a specimen of bis ability, he did not commit to the man's 
care one of hia highly-finished tablets, or commend hiru to 
the church of Assisi, but he made a circle witbout lifting 
his hand in its completion, and gave it as an evidence of 
hia powers : ' round as Giotto's O ' became afterwards a 
popular idiom. 

Tbifl certainty and celerity were still more necessary in 
ftesco, which is quick, workmanlike — seen irom a distance, 
architectural ; it would be injured by depth of chiaro-acuro, 
and much detail would be lost upon it. Its good qualities 
are nobler than the technicalities of oil-painting, or than 

* Signor O. Beizi. in a letter in tlie ' Athentenm,' May S, 1 BBO, 
clainiB the honour of tluB recovery of the picturo by Giotto in thq 
Bargello. 
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tLose of a Iiigh refinement. Simplicity and breadth, natural 
action, purity and truth of character, harmony — if the 
fresco-painter has not these, he has little to disgniae the want 
of them. When fresco was entirely supplanted by oil at a 
later time, this elevated nobility of character gave place to a 
decoTfttive and artificial style: itwaa foreseeiag this decline 
that made Michelangelo prpnounoe that sentence on oil- 
painting EO often repea,ted and misrepresented. Sebastian 
del Piombo persuaded Pope Paul III. to direct Michel- 
angelo to paint the ' Le-nt Judgment ' in oil. Michelangelo 
had imdertaken the painting to be done in fresco, and was 
silent at first oa hearing the change proposed ; the wall 
was prepared for oil-painting, under the direction of Fra 
Sebastian. ' Michelangelo suffered several months to pass 
without beginning, and, being at last pressed to proceed to 
the work, he declared that he would not undertake it unlesa 
he were allowed to execute it in fresco, adding that oil- 
painting was an art for women, and for persons in easy 
circumstances and of indolent habits like Fra Sebastian. 
Ike Prate's priming was therefore removed and the eurfaiye 
prepared anew for fresco.' Such is the account of the 
incident given by Vasari. 

By a close inspection of many of the works of the masters 
of fresco, we might come to a close acquaintance with their 
habits while engaged thereon, the lines made by the tracing 
point and the divisions of the plaster showing the boundaries 
of their daily labour. Accidents apart, we should find how 
epeedily they went over the gigantic areas that slriko ub 
with astonishment at Padua, Pisa, and elsewhere. We 
should also iind from the narrow range of colours, but 
much more from the necessity of describing the outline by 
indentation on the soft material, and the cutting out of the 
uselesa plaster round the portion done, that fresco is a rude 
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as well as a coble method of art, and that it ii 
inspired Chan elaborated, and es-sentially expressing rather 
ideas and coneeptiona tlian transcripis from nature, the 
model being of little ubc. When my^^hrother had a scaffold 
erected to study and copy some parts of the 'Last Judgment' 
in the Capella Siatina, aai found himself on a level with 
the upper part of the wide surface, lie saw that the incised 
lines of the tracing were deep, and without care, as we would 
Bay ; and he remarks in his journal that no labour has been 
expended nor attempt made to overcome incongruities in 
design and proportion, &e,, that so torment a modenij and 
cause him to weaken the force of hia treatment. 

To landeratand these remarks thoroughly, it is requisite 
that you know the procedure in freaco-painting. This has 
been ao often described in a biief way, the only way pos- 
sible here, that I merely add the following explanation in 
the fear that it may be abaolutely necessary. 

Fresco is so called from the colour being applied to the 
fresk wet surface of lime. The firat thing to be done is to 
prepare the lime, which muat be of the fmeat and whitest 
description, carbonate of lime, with as little admixture of 
other matter as possible. If the lime be too new, it is 
liable both to destroy the colours and to blister ; its caus- 
tieily must therefore be reduced by keeping it slacked and 
exposed to the air. The length of time necessary to fit it 
for the artist's purpose may depend on the weatlier, but haJf 
a year maybe considered enough; and, if it be then buried 
and preserved as a paste for a while, so much the better. 
The preparing of the lime, indeed, is one of those practical 
mattera in which nothing but actual experience is of any 
use, and for which different rules would infallibly be given 
hy different practitioners. Cornelius kept the lime eight 
years for the paintings in the Ludwigakircbe. I believe it la 
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generally considered all the better for long keeping, and first 
applied on tlic rough wall with a mixture of two parts of 
sand, fine and white, as the old Italians did. Tliisisallowed 
to dry, and then, a finer and whiter preparation being ready, 
the artiet, with hid assistant the plasterer, proceeds to paint. 
Previous to doing bo, however, a. drawing miiat have been 
prepared as complete as nmy be practicable according to the 
habits of the painter ; and the more perfect the better, in 
the easential of form particularly. This drawing, the same 
Bizeaa theintended picture, must be ready to be transferred 
piecemeal on the wall ; the plasterer is then directed to lay 
as much space as the painter expects to cover during the 
day. When, the tntonaco, as the fine lime surface is called, 
is smoothed to hiR liking, with either a wooden trowel or a 
fiat brush, he traces a portion from his design against the 
soft surface with a style that leaves the outlines aiightly 
incised, and so rendered vii^ib'e for the application of the 
colour. The quarter of an hour occupied by this process 
has made the lime exactly ready, and no time is now to he 
lost, OB the portion undertalten must be finished during the 
day, and wilhout too much retouching, as the intonaco 
eon only absorb a certain quantity of the pure water he 
employs as a vehicle. If absorption ceases by the lime 
setting too soon or too much water being applied, the colour 
ceases to sink into and amalgamate with tlie body of the 
lime : it remains on the surlaoe, and crumbles off at last. 
His dny'a work being over, he carefully cuts away the sui'face 
he may not have covered, leaving the old dry plaster exactly 
roimd the outline of his finished work, be it a profile or any 
other contour. And so he goes on day by day, piece by 
piece, till the whole is done. 

Tlie colours used in fresco are earths. Animal and 
vegetable aubatances are decomposed ut once, and few 
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mineralfl can be applied with safety. The white is ; 
lime refined hj repeated trituratioD, washing, and eifting. 
The yellows are numerous, ochres and Siena earth, and the 
reda are these burnt ; burnt vitriol Eerrea for lake, Vermi- 
lion has been used, but is not safe, nor are chrome and other 
bright pigments artists Lave been deluded into trying. 
Umber in ila various preparations, Cologne earth burnt 
black, teiTa-vert, chrome-green, and others, ultramarine 
blue, real or imitative, and cobalt, are iill at his service— 
a limited palette, you will observe, compared with that of 
the oil-paiuter, and inSnitely more uncertain, the ultimate 
effect being only apparent after a day or two, when all the 
tints have dried several degrees lighter, and when it is too 
late to attempt to alter, except by applying the hammer and 
beginning again with the plasterer's trowel. 

These few sentences explanatory of the process will asdst 
in convincing you how different fresco ought to be in its 
spirit, as well as in its procedure, from the later and more 
perfect oil method. It must deal largely and plainly with 
a historical, religious, or other lofty motive in the realisa- 
tion of which still-life imitation and perfect relief are of 
little importance. In the Campo Santo or in the Arena 
chapel, singlenesB of aim, simplicity of execution, and the 
absence of small things, make one feel stronger and breathe 
freer than in a modern exhibition. We understand at 
once, too, io the presence of these and oiher similar works, 
how it was their painters did so much. They had the 
entire wall to cover, a whole history to write with the 
brush ; the great triumpii was not to get the details perfect, 
but to make the whole complete. 

There are three places, great landmarks in ihe history of 
fresco and of tempera, which have been already repeatedly 
mentioned, but which I may describe a little at lengl" 
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These are tlie Siatine chapel in the Vatican, the Arena 
chapel in Padua, and the Campo Santo of PiBa. Other 
places might be inciitioned, in the opinion of some of equal 
importance — the Loggie and Stanze, i.e. the corridors uad_ 
fcxa rooma in the Vatican, painted by Haphael, may have 
been more JnHuenlial; but the first two, as contruating 
examples of two periods and men — and theae men, Michtl- 
angelo and Giotto, are moat to my purpose — and the third, 
aa very important in the fourteenth century of the history 
of art, may be claaaed with them. 

The cemetery first callt'd by tlie name of Campo Santo 
was founded in Pisa by the Archbishop TJbaldo about 
1190, on his retreat from Palestine, whence he returned 
with his filty -three vessels laden with earth fiom Calvary. 
This earth was laid down and an arcade or cloister built 
round it, 415 feet in length by 137 wide. This entire 
Epaee ia covered by the tempera and fresco wotkE of the 
early Tuscan scliool, beginning froin the time of Giotto, 
who was rising into good name when the building was 
nearly finiEhed in 1810. 

There are few places in the world likely to mflke a 
deeper impression on the traveller than the Campo Santo 
of Pisa. In visiting it he winds through the ihiniy in- 
habited streets of that old city, and, as he approaches tlie 
suburbs and leaves the town behind, he cornea upon the 
immense pile of the white marble cathedra!, beside it the 
white marble Baptistery, and over against it the Leaning 
Tower, aim of white marble ; all these noble buildinpH 
seem one etupendoiis design, and the interminable outer 
wall of the Campo Santo forms a level background skirting 
the expanse of pavement, which perhaps ia unmarked by 
a single human creature. 

You enter the cloiater ftoiti the chapel on the west side. 
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and find the moat ancient of this aeriea of early works ( 

your left, tlie ' Passion,' ' Resurrection,' ' Appearance to the 
DiBciplea,' and ' Ascenaion,' by an unknown ardat. These 
are Tery muck decayed and fallen from the walls, as also 
are those (rem the Book of Job, to which we shall recur ; 
open to the air and near the sea, we must expect five 
centuries or more to leave a fatal inipreasion, but the 
portions remaining are bright, and other works, contem- 
porary or nearly so, are still tolerably preserved, so that 
here as elsewhere we may say violence and careleasnesB 
are greater euemiea of painting than time itself. Some 
portions of the Job pictures have been destroyed to make 
way for somebody's expansive tomb. 

Passing on we come to a series by Andrea Orcagna, who 
died in 1389, pictures of immense area, full of imagination 
of the most astounding power and quaintneas. The first 
of these ia ths ' Triumph af Death.' Under au graage-giove, 
among the boughs of which oupids are flying, sit ladies 
and cavaliers porgeously attired, listening to a dulcimer and 
viol. Down upon them descends, on great bat's wings, a 
fearful-looking woman, with streaming hair, claws on her 
fingers, and indestructible wire- woven drapery — the genius 
of Death. Under her liea a maaa of corpseB from some of 
whose mouths abominable fiends draw the little shriaking 
souls. These fly all over the upper part of that side of the 
picture, where they are met by angels who fight for the 
denuded souls or carry off others happily in their arms. 
Passing to the opposite extremity of the picture, we find a 
fresh treatment of the subject. A splendid train of princes 
and dames have been hunting with falcons and dogs, whei 
suddenly they emerge from a hollow and see before them 
three open graves with the bodies exposed in hideous decay. 
The upper part of this aide shows us the hermits of the 
wilderness living a eoher and sriviiig life. 



All this 
naivete, as 
individual figure ia flill of ai 
this is the ' Last Judgment,' i 
I have not time to describe, i 
part of the m 



8 placed upon the wall with infinite 
simple facts ; and every 
in and character. Next to 
which Hell appears. This 
' indeed any ntliera on tliia 
i of certain aainia BUeceed, 
by Spinello of Arezzo, and theae are followed by the history 
of Job, ascribed by Vasari to Giotto, but by Kugler to 
Francesco da Volterra, who painted here in the years 
1370-72. In thia series we see Christ aa Jehovah giving 
audience to Satan, which ia followed by the trials of the 
patriarch, treated like incidents of the painter's time. 

Passing to the north side we find the entire wall of 400 
feet in length covered by the labours of one artist, Benozzo 
Gozzoli, the scholar of Fra Angelico da Piesole and a painter 
of endless invention, treating the history of Noah, the 
Building of Babel, the Life of Solomon, &c., in the costume 
of his own day, and giving for some personages the portraits 
of his frienda. Those executed between 1469 and 1486 are 
the best preserved of all the works in the Campo Santo, and 
ahow an advanced style of design and drawing, altogether 
diiTerent from those by Orcagna, Between the earliest and 
the latest of all these works nearly a century and a half 
has elapsed ; and we have the means here of judging how 
great the advance was, and in what it consiated, immp- 
diately before the period when the simidtaneous appearance 
of so many great men brought the art to its meridian. 

The Arena chapel belongs tti an earlier time, havine 
been the work of Giotto's youth, who built it in 1303 and 
immediately began the painting. The building is a simple 
parallelogram, and each side is divided into three rows of 
pictures, representing, in thirly-eight pictures, the history 
of the Virgin and of our Lord, beginning with the apo- 
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tryphal incidents connected with the Virgin'a parentage 
above the entrance is the 'La^ Judgment,' and opposite, 
above the arch of the choir, is the Saviour in a glory 
of angels. The roof ia mostly blue powdered with Btara, 
the badtgrounda of the pictures are for the main part the 
same colour, the gold grounds of the Byzantine time being 
abandoned for simple perspectives, or more generally for 
a sky-biue. Here it is, of all places in the world, we feel 
the charm of pure feeling and noble treatment. Five 
colours, with black and white, might produce all the 
Taritty we see ; no cast shadows appear, and the roimd forma 
are but partially shaded : it seems as il' aU the scenea pas««d 
in a clear tmth -telling atmosphere, in mystarioua harmony 
with the sacred subjects ; the Virgin presenting the Infant 
Christ in the Temple, all the ' Joys ' and the ' Sorrows," 
ending with the Ascension, and the Descent of the Spirit, 
the Comforter, who will be with the elect till the end of 
the world. 

The third of our selected shrines, the Sistine chapel, so 
called from the name of its founder Sist us IV., 1473, 
ceremonial chapel of the Vatican. In length it is 150 fe 
by 50 wide, and all along this length it is covered 
side, on the upper part of the wall, by -pioturea whi( 
were it not for Michelangelo on tlie roof ar 
broken east end, would receive much more attention than 
they dri, being by Perugino, Signorelli, Ghirlandajo, Sandro 
BotticelU, and otliers. These pictures were carried round 
and over the altar; three works by Perugino, formerly on the 
east end — ' Moses in the Bulrushes,' ' Christ in the Manger,' 
tind the ' Assumption of the Vii^in,' which occupied the 
centre — being destroyed to make way for th( 
J udgment,' about sixty years after their completic 
tliirty ajier Michelangelo's first labour in this phioe, wl 
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he illuminated tte roof with Jjis greatest works. In his 
vigorous middle life, 1508, the roof occupied him twenty 
months ; the ' Dies Irx,' which ia only 47 by 43 feet in 
elze, took nearly seven yeara of his advanced sge, being 
finished in 1541, when the painter was 67. The greater 
masters, especially in the later times then beginning, had 
many assistants ; but not bo Michelangelo, whose sternness 
of temper and contempt for all weakness of intellect or of 
hand, perhaps his moat predominant feeUng, made him a 
lonely man in his life and in bis art. 

Of the grandeur o£ style of these worka of Michel- 
angelo, of their scholastic power, and predominance of the 
intellectual, which almost separates them from what critics 
designate ' Christian ' art, I shall not venture to speak, at 
least I will not do ho here, hut rather point out the greater 
compreheusiveneas of the scheme described by the pictures. 
On the entrance wall the great painter had intended to re- 
presiait the ' Fall of Lucifer.' This was never done, although 
some of the drawings were made for it ; but the subject is 
necessary to commence the cycle which ia followed by the 
'Creation of the World and of Man.' In the centre of the 
roof is the ' Creation of Eve,' not important in the size of the 
picture, because the subject in itself ia less than others 
round it, hut eminently important in its position, because 
, of the prophecy that tlie seed of the woman was to bruise 
, the head of the serpent. The ' Fall,' the ' Expulsion,' the 
I ' Deluge,' follow, supported at the angles by four Old Tes- 
' tameat types of the Redemption and the Overcoming of 
I Satan— the Brazen Serpent, and the Deaths of the Giant 
I Goliath, of Hainan, and of Holophernea. Supporting and 
I surrounding the roof, are the Prophets who foretold or 
symboiiacd our Lord's coming, and the Sibyls who were 
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early enrolled by the Church as prophetic witnesses to the 
truth. 

The two long lines of pictures by earlier masters, already 
mentioned, then took up the mighty tale, exhibiting the 
establishment of the old law in the history of Moses, and 
the redemption of the world by the death and resurrection 
of the Saviour. Last of all, on the great east wall, came the 
' Day of Judgment,' the graves giving up their dead, the 
redeemed ascending, and the condemned Mling into the 
eternal night. 

The three great groups of pictures presented to us in 
these three sacred buildings may very well represent the 
entire period within which fresco painting existed. The 
Arena chapel (tempera) and the Campo Santo (both tempera 
and fresco) represent the Purism of the Trecentisti, the 
artists living in the 1300, with their immediate successors, 
advancing step by step ; the Sistine (fresco) giving us the 
scholastic and the intellectual, the noblest manifestation 
of that condition of art which quickly degenerated into 
machinery and technicality. 



LECTDEE XV. 

on, PAINTIHO, 



The most important iraprovemeiit in the modern history of 
the arts is the introduction of oil as a vehicle in painting. 
This simple mechanical change in the method of applying 
the colours haa led to great chmigea in the execution, in 
die application, and in a great measure iu the spirit, of 
the art. 

Great as was the result of the new method said to have 
been invented in Flanders, important as it was to the artists 
immediately following the date of the discovery, we have 
no distinct account of whatconslituted it. Nor is it certain 
which of the two Van Eyckswaa the first or the principal 
experimentalist who was so fortunate aa to render easy the 
improvement, whatever it was. The more the matter is 
investigated, the more certain it aenms that oil was much 
UBed in painting, ages belbre this period, in various 
countries. Besides, many of the pictiirea by the Van 
Eycks, Mcmling, and others, immediately on tlie adoptioa 
of the improved medium, retain all the perfection of 
newly-paint«d suriiicea. The one in the National Gallery, 
for instance, inmribed ' Johannes de Eyck fuit hie, 1434,' 
an inscription not very intelligible, painted four centuries 
and a quarter ago, has neither B]]eck, stain, nor crack, 
to injure ita enamel, nor has there been any uliange, iia 
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of mischief, many 
the speedy decay of their 
nore than all others, 
secret, mixing elements 
the entiro picture 



in nearly all pictures painted in later times, turning whitftV 
into yellow, and darkening the general aurface. This 
remarkahle circumstance has led many to fancy the first 
fortunate innovators httd aocie menus of preparing the oil, 
or some otiier ingredient altogether, not generally com' 
municated or continued to after years, but vhich in an 
essential degree constituted the ii 

This idea has been a fruitful a 
artists having tried experiments U 
works. Sir Joshua Eeynolds, 
unhappily sought about for the lost 
destructive of each other, and 
on which he ventured them. 

Tlie principal treatises on painting in the middle ages 
are — that by Theophilus the monk, repeatedly already 
referred to, who was first thought to belong to about 1000, 
but who is now said to have lived in the end of the 11(10 ; 
some treatises of Jess note of various later dates translated 
by Mrs. Merrifield, and published in one volume by her; 
a treatise by Cennino Cenntni, written about 1300; and 
the remarkable Greek MS. brought from Mount Alhos by 
M, Didron, and translated by Paul Durand, the artist who 
accompanied him. In all of these oil is mentioned as a 
vehicle, but with certain conditions or apparent restrictions, 
A manuscript in the Imperial Library of Paris, by Peter 
d« St. Audemar, describes how colours are to be preparedi 
White lead is to be ground with wine for illuminating oa 
parcliment, with oil for painting on panels or walls. Green,' 
blue, red (minium), black, are al! to be ground with oil 
for painting on wood, but with gum-water or egg for walla. 
It is much the same in other doctunenta of the same period. 
Theophilus recommends al! colours to be ground vrilh oil 
for painting on movable panels or painted door^ be^nj 
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tliey can be dried in the aim, a cuatom which shown the oil 
used wjia defective in drying properties, and which led 
afterwards to Van Eyct'a discovery, as we shall see. 

In our own country we find by many entries in records, 
relating to the Painted Chamber in Weatminater and else- 
where, that oil was used in large quantities. In 1274 to 
1277, ' To Eaymund for 171b. of white lead ii.s. s,d. For 
16 gallons of oil xvi.s. For 241b8. of Tarnish xii.s.' ' To 
Hugo de Vespunt for 18 gollona of oil xxi.s.' And else- 
where, ' To Eobert King for one cart-load of charcoal for 
drying the painting in tJie King's Chamber iii.a. viii.d.,' 
again showing the necessity for artificial means of drying. 
There are also accounts relating to repairs in the Painted 
Chamber wherein oil appears; yet the remains of the 
pictures, when examined in 1819, easily yielded to tho 
sponge. In many other records regarding paintings in 
cliurches and other buildings in England, the oil is ex- 
pressly called 'painter's oil.' 

Whether these accounts relate excluaively to the grounds 
prepared for tte pictures, and to the covering of flat sur- 
iices, there is uo evidence; but a similar document found 
at KiinigBberg relates to the door of a diptych, ' painted 
in oil colours,' to be paid by 9 firdunge, about 11. 14s. '2d. 
' This price,' says Sir Charles Eaatlake, 'indicates a work 
of no Tery refined art, yet not of the commonest kind.' 
The date of the accounts in which this note appears ex- 
tends Irom 1399 to 1409, just when Hubert Van Eyck 
may be supposed to have experimented. 

You will observe tliat varnish is mentioned in one of 
these accounts, and that its quantity is described by weight, 
and Dot by measure, being dry sandarac resin, which was 
boiled with oil, and used as we use varnish, being applied 
to eurfaues painted not only in oil but alao in (empeia, 
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Observe also Chat these, and many other noticea of the use 
of oi! that might be quoted, pertain to northern latitudes; 
in Italy fresco was com para tively a new art ; and tempera, 
although much hampered by the necessity to hatch the 
colour, was inaking great advances. ' The latter half of 
the fourteenth century had already been marked by inno- 
vations in technical habits. Within that period may be 
placed the beginning of fresco properly so called, and tie 
end of was painting.' 'Another and mere important 
change,' continuea Sir Charles Eustlake, ' was at hand. 
Soon after the first ten years of the fifteenth century, oil- 
painting was not only rendered practical, but curried to per- 
fection. The art, recommended as it was at the same time 
by new and surprising efforts in imitation, cotdd not fail to 
attract attention. * • • The earliest known writers who 
eulogised the Fleraiah artist were Italians; and it is not 
surprising that the previous imperfect attempts at oil-paint- 
ing should have been overlooked,' Labarte speaks more 
slightingly of the claim of the Van Eycks. He Bays : ' That 
the invention of oil-painttng should have been attributed 
to Van Eyck is owing to Vasari, who asserts, in the first 
edition of his " Lives," that the great master of Bruges, 
Giovanni da Bruggia, was the author of the Important 
discovery, although more than 100 years bad elapsed since 
his death, without any document having ever been, pub- 
lished attributing to him tlie invention. Scarcely had 
Vasari's work appeared when the Flemish and Dutch 
■writers hastened to avail themselves of the statement, 
• " ■ What Van Eyck probably did was to improve on 
the old mcthoda, and dincover oils that would dry without 
being exposed to the sun.' 

Yet the artlsta of Italy did not at once embrace the 
novelty, the first oii-pioturea of which we have ai 
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beyond the Alpa being executed between 1455 and 1460, 
although Vaaari says that the new method was what all the 
paintera of the world had Bought for, and which once found 
was everywhere adopted. So late as the date of Leonardo 
da Vinci'a painting of the 'Last Supper,' 1497, we find Paul 
Lomazzo describiag his practice as ' in the manner first 
found out by John of Bruges,' as if it were then just 
beginning to he known," Thia delay is, however, partly 
explained by the secrecy under which it was attetnpteil to 
be kept, at least in Florence, whither the practice was car- 
ried by Domenico, and little understood even after his time. 

Now let ua take the narrative of the historian of Painters. 
It occurs in his ' Life of Antonello da Mesaina,' who carried 
the knowledge of the novelty back to his native Italy, from 
Flandera, whither he had repaired to learn the method from 
Van Eyck. 

After describing the modea prior to the time in question, 
Vasari tells usthatmnny tried to find a better, but that their 
attempts had failed. ' These matters were often the subject 
of fruitless discussion when artists met together, and the 
same object was proposed by many eminent painters in 
other countries besides Italy — in France, Spain, Germany, 
and elsewhere. While things were in this state, it happened 
that John of Bruges, pursuing the art in Flanders, and 
much esteemed in those parts for his groat skill, set himself 
to try different colours ; and, being a man who delighted 
in alchemy, he laboured much in the preparation of various 
oila for varnislies and other things, iiB ia the manner of mea 
of inventive minds, such as he was. Now it happened 

* ' Leonanlo ho, colorilfl quasi tuCte 1' opera bdb ad oglio, la qual 
muniera di colorini fit ritrovtita prima da GId. da Bmggia, Bsaenda 
Curtit eona che gli aatichi ■>□□ I» cuDobbero.' Quut«>i bj Mi. Ilcudrie, 
in tho Preface to hie TnuiBlution of Thuupliilna, 
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qpoo a dme diat after having given estieme labour U 
completion of & certain picture, and with great diligence 
brought it to a snccess^ i^ne, be gave it the varnish and 
set it to dry in the snn, as is tlie custom. Bnt whether 
the heat was too violent, or that the wood was badly joined 
or iosufEciently seasoned, the picture gave way at the 
ioinings, opening in a very deplorable manner. Thereapon, 
John, perceiving the mischief done to his work, determined 
to proceed in iiitare bo that the same thing shotild never 
again injure hia work in like manner. And, as he was 
embarrassed both by bis varnishes and by tbe process of 
tempera -painting, he turned his thoughts to the discovery 
of some material that would dry in the shadow, to the end 
that he need not expose his pictures to the beat of the 
flun. Accordingly, after having made many experiments 
on snbBlances, pure and mixed, he finally discovered that 
linseed oil and oil of nuts dried more readily than any 
others of all he had tried. Having boiled these oils there- 
fore, with other mixtures, he thus obtained the medium 
which he, or rather all the painters of the world, had so long 
desired. He made experiments with many other Eubstances, 
but finally decided that mixing the colours with these oils 
gave a degree of firmness to tbe work which not on)y se- 
cured it again!* all injury from water when once dried, but 
also imparted so much Ufe to tbe colours that they exhibited 
a sufficient lustre in themselves without the aid of varnish : 
and what appeared more extraordinary to him than all 
beside was that the colours tJms treated were much more 
easily united and blent than when in tempera. Rejoicing 
greatly over this invention, as it was reasonable he should 
do, John then commenced a multitude of paintings with 
which he tilled all those parts, to the great delight ol' all 
who beheld them, as well as with very krge gain to himaelft 
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his experience increaaing from day to day, and liia pictures 
conafantly attaining to a higher degree of perfection.' 

Such is the beat account, and the earliest, of the moat 
remarkable incident id the technical history of arL Yet 
the merit of the invention ia attributed to John Van Eyck, 
and no mention is made of hia brother Hubert, his elder by 
about thirty yeara, who, one would aay, must have been the 
inventor, as he undoubtedly began the large oil-picture of 
the 'Adoration of the Lamb' in Ghent; and we know that 
there ia an oil-picture at Frankfort, dated 1417, by Peter 
Christophaen, a scholar of Hubert, who must have derived 
hia knowledge from his previous tutelage, when John 
would be little more than a boy. Van Mander fixes the 
discovery of the new method about 1410, when John was 
about fifteen. There is an inacription on the ' Adoration of 
the Lamb,' giving all the praise of its execution to Hubert, 
not to John,* However, which of the brothera it waa 
mattered little to them, although much to us. There were 
no pntenta in those days, and they were men who may be 
well supposed to have known themselves and their worth, 
who muat have lived a genuine artistic life, applying science 
when it waa necesi^ry, and treating the religious subjects 

* Pictor Habertiu a Ejck, major quo oamo repetlUB, 
liiCGpit; pondusque JoliuinBS, arte secuiiduB, 
Suncapit bctus, Jailuci Vyd proce fretUB. 
VersU seXta Mai VoB CoLLoCiit aCte tUorl. 
Thia is tho imcriptioa ; the biat line, which would otherwise rend 
airaplj -VerBii wxta Maiyoa collocat acta tnori,' being b conceit 
csUod a cliroiic^irain, iadinting tils dat« by addll^ioti of tlie capital 
lett«ni (1432). 'Cette inEcriptlon barbtm.'aajs M. Miuhiels in 'Lea 
FeiatroB Brugeoii,' 'coatiaut auEai un piuui bomuiage reudu par 
Jrao i In mtooire de bod frire.' Mr. Woninni, in bU 'Epoclis at 
Art,' rupudiato thie mode of invalidjiting tbc Impurt of Una ioacrip- 
tioD by treatiDg it ae a mere Kimpliment, 
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of rheii time with tmdoabting &itii, and noble eamea 
Hubert, the elder, the maiden sister Margaret, berself an 
excellent artist, uod John, the joiisg brotlier, who survived 
and reaped the fruits of genius, form a beauti^ scene to 
the imagination ; workiug together in the riuh old city of 
Bruges, where every house is ao distinctly individuaJ, and 
quaintly decorated, under the sound of those deligbiftil 
carillons that so touch the iwul of the traveller. ' It is 
eweel to think of them,' says M. Miehiels, 'as a group in a 
bright autumn day of the old time, a group pious and 
meditative and domestic, which explains as at a glance the 
hoiiie'speaking poetry that we detect in the works of tlie 
epoch.' 

Hubert died in 1426, and the bones of his right arm 
and hand were preserved and exhibited in an armoire of 
iron in the pojch of the church in which he was buried, 
aa lie bones of Bainto are for veneration ; an additionul 
argumeat for his claims to the invention, as there would 
appear to have been some especial reason for this extra- 
ordinary respect, and that those hones liad really belonged 
to the good right hand which had prepared the way lor 
the excellence and fame of the greatest artists. Over bis 
grave was an epitaph in Flemish verse, carved on a shield 



foUow! 



1 by a marble skeleton, which mny be paruphrased.4 



Whoe'er thou art who waliesi 



Wus Boemlj aud alert lika thee ; now dend, 
NBiled up, and earthed, snd for the last time gi 
The first epriDg grsenneaii, and the lost decay — 
X nm hid here fur ever from the dny. 
I, Hubert Van Eyck, whom all Bruges folk hailed 
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Mj Boul with many painB, by God caaBtrainEd, 
Fled la Septsmber, whoQ tlie corn is vained, 
Jast foortsen iiundced years Bed twenty-six 
Since aur Lord Christ was made the Crucifix. 
Lovers of Art, pray for me, that I gain 
Qod'a gract, nor find IVe painted, lired, id vain. 

When the feme of Van Eyck'e new practice reachtd 
Italy, all the artists were most desirous to know how his 
pictures were done. Antonello da Meeaiiin repaired to 
Flanders, and, returning to Venice initiated in the mystery, 
imparted the same to a certain Maestro Domenico, then 
prautiaing with repute. Antonello dying shortly after, 
Domenico became the sole depositary of the secret, Bsing 
dt with immense success. In a short time he was called 
to Florence to exercise his skill, and became acquainted 
with Andrea del Caslagno, a notable arlist, of whom Vaaari 
hafl propagated a terrible story, no less than !iia murder of 
Domenico. This narrative has been repealed in histories 
of painting imtil lately, when documentary evidence has 
been discovered which invalidates it. Domenico outlived 
Castagno ; hut anollier Domenico, a painter, was at iJiat 
time murdered, it is now micertain by whom. 

North of the Alps true fresco never penetrated, nor was 
painting of any other kind much used to cover walls, so 
that oil-painting was a great boon to both Flemings and 
Germans. In Italy it was soon triumphant also, especially 
in the north ; but tempera on panels continued the practice 
for some time, and fresco unhappily employed Giorgione, 
among others, to such an extent that we have now very little 
fr\)m his baud. 

Nowadays all Lis materials are provided for tlie artist; 
be ia ignorant of their manufacture. The palette is his 
indispensable utensil, the cttn-vaa almost his only ground- 
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work, bntsbea of Tarious Vinds are in bis hands, and 
immense namber of coioure, permanent of otherwise, ml 
dryers and other poisons if he likes them. In the old 
times it was different ; ma.aj of his appliances he got made 
for himself, other) he prepared with his own hands. 

Perhaps the only technical process which haa surviTed 
without change from remote antiquity b the method of 
preparing the ground, whether on wood or on other 
material. As long as wood was exclusTely used this 
remained the same, being a layer of washed chalk (whiten- 
ing) or plaster of Paris. But, as the ground formed by 
these becomes brittle with age, it is fittest for an iufiexible 
muface ; and the Venetians, who adopted oil with entire 
deTotion, and were the first who preferred canvas, took 
the precaution of spreading the composition of chalk very 
thinly, so that their pictures could be rolled without crack- 
ing. Van Eyck used wood only, and the later FJemisli 
masters continued to prefer it, especially foi 

In other parts of Italy wood still continued to be 
Kime time; and in largeworks necessarily composed of: 
pieces it may be oAen remarked that each separate pi) 
has become slightly convex in Iront, even when the wood 
is very thick, as in the ' Transfiguration' of liaphael, his 
last picture, the wood of which is four inches thick, and 
consists of five planks. It is a mistake to attribute thta 
convexity to the heat of candles burning before pictures 
on altars; heat would produce rather the opposite eflect. 
The front being protected by the paint, this warping is 
caused from behind. Not that anyone so using candles 
ever gave the matter a thought, or adopted any prccautiona 
to preserve the great works accidentally committed 
hands, strange as it may seem to us who respect thew 1 
much; but the truth is, the Italian clergy do not i 
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tinguish the good from the bad — the moflt popular and 
attractiye are the best pictures to them. Sow, in Bome 
inHtancea, they are taken out of their keeping. If you 
wish to copy the Masaocio frcBcoea in the Brancacci chapel, 
application must be made to the Academy. 

The small Van Ejck in the National Gallery ia pro- 
tected on the back by chalk, aze, and tow, with a thick 
coat of black oil-paint over nil, which has preserved it 
quite Hat. On the other hand, pictures on cloth are aim 
liable to injury Irom behind, if thinly painted especially. 
Air, damp, and even dust, attack them ; and old pictures 
have been observed to show where the bars of the stretch- 
ing fraruea have protected the front by its greater freahneaa 
— the difference in the brightness of the colours being 
clearly marked, corresponding exactly to the fortn of the 
wood-work. At lie present day some painters use double 
cloth ; but perhaps as good a plan la to cover the back ol' 
the canvaA with a thick coat of paint. 

After the ground was laid ' as white as milk and as 
smooth as ivory,' says Cennini, the design was traced 
upon it with a brownish ink, and shaded Eke a drawing. 
Several pictures accidentally arrested in thi«i stage of pro- 
gress, may still be seen, by Giovanni Bellini, Da Vinci, 
and others. This drawing in brown was then washed 
over by a thin oil-priming, and the pmnting begun. The 
practice of making a drawing in brown dtgenorated after- 
wards in late times into a custom of rubbing the light and 
shadow of the picture coarsely in, and applying the colourfl 
on the broken surface so formed, a feature of the manu- 
facturing times. Now, on the contrary, many artists 
scrupulously preserve the purity of the ground to give 
transparency to the shadows. It is not quite certain, 
however, that mere glazing is ^ right way to express 




the BitB B M tdAaiaw, viiieb uj^ b« moA wan cooc^i- 
fii% done lif aoU jawtiiifc die jmtj of dw white 
gna»d being atill canrfaDj^ |bu w j i u1 &v I^ nke of 
Iv^fctoMi; » Bitddj anbrtntiim klwijs moic or leal 
tt^nnfag the bri^it cdoma. 

Ofiea the bnnm dn:»iiig oB tlie gromd was aa]y a 
*rtpj at tKie pfenoiBlj nude «b paper, md the picton 
ibeif was completed 6mii Soiahed Etadies. 2b the aaall 
^Qetj at Baole we see the drawings and Ae pctnres side 
\tj tiAt, as in the portraits of Borgm^stec Uder zum 
Haaoi and hia wife Anna. In such cases the studies ham 
more ^ttrit and more trath than the finished woric, i 
atthoo^ more elaborated, is but at accand hand. 

At first the method of making a brown drawing | 
glazing it orer with oil was comiooa to all; afte i a aiJ a 
[lie Italians modified the proceeding. It has been ooa- 
tesded that the ground was then absorbent, and so ab- 
stracted the oil employed as a vehicle, removing in some 
degree the canse of fiitnre yeUowness in the colours. This 
theoiy induced the adoption of absorbent groonds a few 
years ago, but wi^cat any good result ; the supposition 
being a mistaken one, as Sir Charles Eastlate has shown 
in hia ' Materials for a Hislory of Oil Paindng.' On the 
contrary, there ia little doubt the bright surface produced 
by the mixed vehicle of oil and vamitih, when ou a hard- 
sized ground, was conudered a charm, and gave, besides, 
greater depth to the darks, und the choice of lumlnoua 
transparent lights. Many of the Flemish masters were 
glass painters, and knew the value of light behind colouis. 
This <)uality, wliich haa contributed to raise water-cojotir 
painting into its present high position, was underalood 
and attained on decorative works, in die middle ages, not 
only on glass, but in the tranalucid painting over metal 
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foil. Examplea of a similar transparent painting may be 
found ivherever Flemiali or German pictures exist in their 
original state ; and in Albert DUrer and others we discern 
through the thin yet brilliant lights a still brighter ground 
beneath. This, it will be Been, is exactly opposed to the 
principle of ' thin painting in nhadows and thick on lights,' 
which ia, however, u maxim, founded on nature. 

Van Mander, who is the moat valuable writer of his 
time on the arts of his conntry, describes the whole 
process of working out a picture in his poem called 'Het 
Schilder Boeck.' Having arrived at the time to begin the 
finishing, he says, ' they proceeded carpfully with the shades 
and tints, not loading the colour, but using it thin and 
sparingly, that the tones might be clear and glowing.' 
And here the marginal heading says, ' They moslli/ painted 
their woH-i! at once.' In another such heading we read 
again, ' each colour in order not to fiide is to he put into its 
place at once.' Two priceleaa maxims which we can only 
hope to realise in practice when the actual presence of the 
model, the presence of the natural object, animate or in- 
animate, we have to depict, gives us confidence and cer- 

This finishing at once Van Mander repeatedly mentions 
an having been done by the particular artists of whom he 
13 writing. Speaking of an elaborate altar-piece by Peter 
Aarlaen, he Bays; 'This was an excellent work, handled 
in a masterly and manly style, the jlesh as well as other 
parts being moeCly finished at once on the outline ; and the 
whole was BO judiciously executed that at a distance the 
effect was excellent.' 

It was above observed that the system of colouring 
adopted by the first Flemish oil-painter« may have been 
influenced by the existing practice of glass-painting. 
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They appear, in their early effortu at least, to have K 
garded the white panel as representing light behind a 
coloured aud transparent medium, and aimed at giving 
brilbancy by allowing the ground to ahine through. If 
these laintera aad their foUowerH erred, it was in some- 
times carrying out this principle too far. ' The lights 
are always transparent* (mere white excepted), and their 
shadows sometimes want depth.' The superior method 
of Rubens consisted in preserving transparency chiefly in 
his darks. Shadows produced in the mode of liubens 
and Teniers are, strictly speaking, glazed, the hght« solid. 
The Italian practice was rather to aohd-paint the picture 
and apply ultimate glazings over it, an artificial tmity of 
a sombre character being gained, and a choking want of 
atmosphere induced, which is of itself enough to make 
all the works of a school conventional, joyless, and un- 
meauiag to liie imiuiliated. The traveller euteia a gallery 
frequently in a partial state of &tigue, even while he 
muuntH the ample staircase, and very hkely in the heat 
of unalloyed Italian sunshine. In the first apartment or 
two he finds the earlier works, Lttini'e firescoes as at Milan, 
or the tempera-pictures as at Yenice : Ihese he can see 
cieaily and enjoy. But when he advances into room ailer 
room of oil-pictures where all the whites are yellow, the 
blues green, the reds and every other coloitt brown ; whei« 
figures or parts of figures are only dimly decipherable 
fi:om the black backgrounds; he at last loses a sense of 
what they represent, and toils along only as a matter of 
duty to go to tile end, not to give in, to earn his dinner 
by hard work, and the hardest lesson one can learn, which 

• I capj tJiis Bweeping aesQrtioa rerbatim from Sir C. Easilatp, 
■Ifiterialg.'&c., p. 4I)S. 
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is this — that for wliole generations aa 
dueing complacently and with pride i 
remain only a burden to the eiirth. 

With regard to the implemeDta employed by these 
patriarchs of oil-painting, the inquiry is interesting, al- 
though chiefly so in an antit|iiarian point of view. Strange 
aa it may now seem, the palette was long unknown. The 
tints required were, it appears, placed in smaU cups; the 
older artJstH used shells for the purpose. In fresco, deeper 
vessels were required. Vasari, epeaking of Aspertini of 
■ Bologna, ridicules his habit of painting with a girdle 
round him stuck ftill of amaO pots of colour. One of the 
earliest Tepresentationa of a modem palette is in an en- 
graving printed at Nilmberg in 1519, in which it appears 
in the hand of St. Lidie.* The pigments themselves were 
kept dry, and mixed with the vehicle in the quantity 
required immediately before being uBcd. We first hear 
of their being kept in bladders (now entirely superseded 
by tubes) in English treatises. In Smith's 'Art of Paint- 
ing in Oyl,' he says ; ' I remember I bad a parcel of colours 
given me in the year 1661, by a neighbouring yroman, 
that were, as he said, left at his house by a trooper that 
quartered there in the time of the wars, about the year 
lG-14. This man was by profession a picture -drawer, and 
Lis colouTR were all tyed up ia bladders, according to the 
method before prescribec!.' 

Now that the colour-merchant's is a distinct trade, the 
artist is saved many additional difficulties. ' Yet it was of 
advantage to the old school,' says Northcote, ' that they 
were under the necessity of making most of the coIoutb 



• Fra BnitolommBo, who died la 1S17, I'M tha inventor of tlis 
lay (Iguie, tiia um of vhiuh imptaved the «tad; of dnpei;. 
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at least nsder the mspection 
poeeessed chemical knowledge, which exclnded aU poasU- 
btlity of those adoItciatioiiB to which we are exposed. 
Such was the case imtil the time of Kneller, who, when 
he came to this country, brought over a eerrant with him, 
whose sole employment was to prepare all his coloura 
and materials for hia work. Sir Godfrey afterwards set 
him up as a colour-maker for artists ; and he was the first 
that kept a colour-shop in London.' 

To return to modes of execution : Rubens, the greatest 
authority to the Plemish school, and one of the best 
painters that erer lived — not that his works are among 
the noblest, most beautiful, or most elevated, though he 
had eertainiy nearly the most versatjie and perfect com- 
mand of the means at the disposal of the artist — carried 
the principles of bis predecessors to a higher development 
Deacampa t&ya: 'In die pictures by Kubens, the obscurer 
maBses have scarcely any substance of colour; tliia was 
one of the grounds of criticism with his enemies, who 
objected that his pictures were not painted with sufficient 
solidity, that they were little more than a tinted vamish, 
calculated to last no longer than the painter.' We now 
know that this objection had no just foundation. Every- 
thing at first under the pencil of Kubena had the appear- 
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transparency and golden warmth of your shadows, your 
coloiira will be no longer glowing, but heavy and grey.' 
The case ia very different with regard to the lights. Dea- 
caropa goes on to say : ' In tietn the colours may be loaded 
aa much aa may be thought requimte. They Lnve sub- 
stance ; it is necessary, however, to keep them pure. 
This is effected by laying each tint in its place, and the 
various tints nest each other, so that, by a slight blending 
with the brush, they may he softened by passing one into 
the other without stirring them much.' 

In the above extract we find Rubens cautioning against 
too tree a use of white and black. In the Italian system, 
however, pictures, ultimately wrought out to the highest 
degree of warmth, were sometimes begun in black and 
white. One result is that they have darkened more than 
Flemish works. Tintoretto, being once asked which were 
the most admirable »>1outs, aasweieiJ, ' Wbite and black; ' 
but white and black are not colours at all, although they 
are pigments. Tintoretto used them most, and thus he 
answered the question ; but his great picture called ' 11 
Paradise,' in the Ducal Palace at Venice, the largest in the 
world I suppose, about eighty feet long, strikes the spec- 
tator at first aa quite other than Paradise. 

Those artists who repainted the fhadows over and over, 
eitlier from confused habits or other causes, were com- 
pelled to use the hottest colours to represent the effect of 
transparency. Reynolds, who scarcely ever left the ground 
to appear in the manner of Rubens, supplied its worth, 
where he felt it to be desirable, with such bright colour. 
The English practice at his day, and ufter it, was opaque 
and bail, and, to make it worse, there was an afTeclation 
of cleverness, and a talk of touch, tone, impasto, chiaro- 
Bcuro, and so forth. Above all, they thought a brown 
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naaf of ifccB, aD brawn; aed, bang atbdj^ widxiitt 
dead), are net iaucattre of sabHc at aD. Bok, of all the 
degia£ng dealer^ goo^ ^kt podaeed, Ae 'Morlanda' 
earrj ifae palm, ^lej'an '*«"*fl m a state of dmnken 
r b^ a man who nercr had any fine pcxc^iIiaiH wfaeit 
wber — done wiA the cheapest eoknin in the sboiteat 

At that period — that ia, about a centmy ago — water- 
coloar patnting was taneeij thought ti. Paul Sandby, 
Cipriani, and others. b«gan ehortly after to make drawings 
by alight washes, which were much admired. Power of 
light and shadow, and intensty of colour, were cot thought 
compatible with the aimple means at command ; bodv- 
lA not dreamt of; indeed the opaque white then 
in UM WBH entirely unsafe. The cent-ories of excluBive oil- 
practice had made the old tempera method quite furgotten ; 
printing had caused the illuminator to be long ago obsolete. 
But within this half-century what a change haa taken place ! 
Our water-colour painters have attained all the powers of 
oil ; and, whatever our Continental brethren deny to ua, they 
admit the mipreniacy of English water-colour pictures in 
every walk, but especially in landscape. 

BesideB, the German discovery of the applicability of 
■ilica in solution (water-glass) to the surliice of a wall pic- 
ture, and BO giving a perishable water-colour picture per- 
fect permanence apparently, has superseded Fresco-painting. 
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By this means Daniel Maclise, whose name we write with 
honour, has accomplished the two noblest pictures in 
England, the 'Field of Waterloo,' and the 'Death of 
Nelson,' in the houses of Parliament. These, or at least 
the first-named of the two works, has, we are sorry to hear, 
exhibited some signs of change ; but it is understood this 
has been caused by the painter before his steaming appa- 
ratus was ready, in his anxiety to see the ultimate appear* 
ance of his picture, haying laid on too much silica by 
means of a brush. 



LECrCEE XVL 



8ci«ob, joo «3I find th« greatest dlfficoltjr. Tbe rise 
and flonrudiing of die art in thti localhj^ or in that, related 
ia ft detached iiunDer aa tbe Sdiool of Siena, tke School 
of Bologna, i> of comparatively little interest, ihe geo- 
gnf^ied poaitko of s pointer or line of paint«ra being a 
matter of infimtely little moment compared to tbe spirit 
of the world, and tli^ value to as looking back upon 
them. 

At the name time it ia of great importance to understaad 
how •pc'cific Htyles developed themselves io different 
plticeii, and that certain divisionB of the art, from local 
circumfltimcee or the predominance of individual mastery 
occupied the ground and rose to paramount importance, as 
Form in the Roman school and Colour in tbiit of Venice. 
The richneas and B[>Iendour of everything in Venice even 
yet eirike the vieitor aa being in perfect harmony with its 
Dchool of art; and the Cyclopean niasaiveness of the 
Buciunt buildings in Florence have the same expression 
of atrength uud material power we see in Michelangelo. 
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But we must confine our notice to a few of the itiasters 
who gave tie moat perfect form to the charactetiatica of 
the local art. 

Indeed it is this prpdomiuance of a characteristic, this 
flpecific atyle, that furnishes the proper dialiDctiTe of a 
School, and determines how far it extends. If the cha- 
racleristic ceaaea, and a new one is commenced, then it is 
to be considered aa another school, or at least a new epoch. 
I shall try to point out a few of the men whose genius 
ibrmed or established the predominating excdleoces in 
their separate localities, beginning with Italy on the first 
dawn of the Western freedom from the Byzantine fetters. 

The earliest known artiste of the West are Tuscans, and 
of the thirteenth century ; Nicola Pisako (of Pisa), and 
GiUNTA, of the same place. Nicola was a sculptor, and 
hia works exhibit distinctly the commencement of the 
revived study of the antique and of nature, which gained 
strength with every succeeding age, and which is termed 
the Eenaissanoe. In sculpture the etady of the remains 
of antiquity assisted a much more speedy development of 
the powers of the art, bo that the sculptor may be con- 
sidered as nearly a century iu advance of the painter, the 
unexplored difficulties of chiaro-scuro, perspective, etc, being 
slowly overcome. This difference, however, has been 
ultimalely in favour of painting, the study of nature being 
always infinitely important to it, and no authority inter- 
posing to contract the artist's studies as well as shorten hia 
difficulties. Nicola Pisano was bom about 1200, 

His perception of beautiful form, and his power over its 
e^weBsion, are entirely different from what is visible, not 
only in contemporary paintings, but in the works of'CiMABDE, 
who lived in tlie next generation ; and though the sen- 
timent that animates Giotto and his followers elevates 
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tbor ToAa bto ike UfhMt pboe, otill tite power 
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pnxdiedbjpaiBti^eTaidawntaHamccio- Cimaboev 
~ rn in 1240, and tikes m impoctant place in die histooy- ' 
of sit, hf Tmiii luvt^ conuBtnced hia biograpliieal 
imiorj witti kia moBmr; hj die anecdote of his piebne 
of die 'HadomiaEndironed' (still well pteserved in Sua 
Ibiia Novella in Florence) baring eaosed sncli lejoici^ 
that die district where he tired was called the Bmgo 
AUegri ; and, above all, bj hia having found the obaBore 
boj Giotto and educated him. AH these circuDuCanoes 
have made hia name important, although hia works are 
reiy Bjzantine in character, and exhibit litde advance cu 

Contemporary with Cimabae was Duccto, of Siena, who 
b^an the new school of painting there. But the great 
man of the ^ was Giotto, bom in 1276, the firet p&iQter 
■who freed himaelf fiMm the fflrict repetition of past ideas. 
Of his works at Padua I have spoken; but other laboora 
of this illustrious man, painier of history, portrait, and 
miniature, worker in mosaic, sculptor, and architect, would 
occupy a lecture, had we time. The oniy work I shall 
mention here is the Campanile of Florence, which occnpies 
nearly as important a place in architecture as his works 
in the Arena chapel do in the sister art. 

The influence of Giotto was immense; hia scholars 
being very numerous, and many of them important m 
themselves. The succeeding age is entirely occupied by 
the Giotteschi, as hia followers are called, except in Sientt, 
where Sjhone Memmi was considered his suecessfnl rivaL 
At the same time in Rome and elsewhere native artists 
were springing up ; and I may mention Pietho Cavallmj, 
whom Vertue and Walpole supposed to be the ' Petma 
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Romanus Civia ' of tbe strine of Edward the Confessor at 
Weatminster, and the architect of the Crosses to Queea 
Eleanor. In Venice we find no artists till the beginning 
of the following century, when the little island of Murano, 
celebrated also as the seat of the fumous glass-works, 
became the abode of aev^eral, who were succeeded by ilie 
ViTsrijii and BeUini, two family names of great import in 
the development of Venetian painting — Giovahni Bellini 
being himself one of the greatest men in Italian art 
preriouB to its meridian. He died soon afler 1516, at 
the great age of ninety, when Titian was nearly forty, even 
in the presence of whose works we can afford to reverence 
those of Bellini. 

The name of the first Bellini brings us down from Ihe 
Trecentiati, or artists of the 1300, to the Quattrocentisti, 
or those of the 1400, in whose hands a great advance in 
all the mat«ria.l qualities of art takes place. Freedom of ex- 
pression, as well as individuaUty of character, becomes more 
complete ; masters give themselves up to specific study, as 
Paolo Uccello, who died in 1432, to the working out of 
perspective, and Masolino, who left light and shadow 
much better understood than they had been before. But 
the list of great painters of tbe century is a long one. 
Masaccio, bom in 1402; Fra Asoelico, 1387; Filippo 
LiPPI, 1412; LucA Sionokelli, of Cortona, 1439; PlETliO 
PERCGtNO, born in Perugia in 1446 ; Squarcione, of Padua, 
1394 ; Akpbea Manteqha, of the same place, born in I4;^0, 
are a few of the great leaders — Masaccio and Mantcgna 
the most important of them all in preparing the way jbr 
the full artistic power and the complete dramatic narrative 
of the next age, the greatest that the world has yet seen 
in painting. 

Fra Angelico remiuDB the most apart from the stream ; 
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he did not value art for its own sa&e, but air 
good he could do rehgion by its application. He was first 
occupied in the iUuniination of sacred hooka, and tbe 
Binall ininute munner and elaborately ornamented dra- 
peries of his miniature picturea ahow the school 
be had worked bo long. Hia larger freaco works 
altogether finer. ' His Virgins are incamationa of holine^ 
they are the moat emphatically feminine | they are to the 
Madonnas of other painters what Eve may be suppoaed 
to have been to her daughters, before tbe Fall — tLeir 
lineaments seem to include all other likenesses, ta assume 
to each aeveral votary the aemblance he loves moat to gaze 
upon. — It was because Fra Angelico'a whole life was love, 
diverted by hia vow of celibacy froTa any specific object, 
that his imagination thus sought for and found inspiration 
in heaven.— Next to the Madonna, I may mention the 
heads of our Saviour, of the Apostlea and Saints, in Fra 
Angelico'a pictures, as excelling in expression and beauty, 
as well as those of the elect in his representation of the 
" Laat Judgment ; " his delineationa of the worldly, the 
wicked, the reprobate, are uniformly feeble and inadeqi 
his success or failure is always proportioned to hia 
sympathy or distaste.* 

This well-expressed eulogy by Lord Lindsay gives ua 
only a true estimate of the purity of Fra Angdico, whose 
humility alone prevented hia being made Ardibiahop of 
Florence, and who was after his death called Beato, and 
elevated by the firat step to canonisation. But he belonged 
rather to the purism of the past than to the dramatic 
spirit of the future t the naturalism of the coming age of 
art, and the splendour of the ' Pagan Popes ' of the 1500, 
required something different ; and even his own pupil* 
were drawn under the influence of Masaccio, whose 
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turea, in the Brancacci chapel in the Church del Carminff, 
FloreDce, formed the school of all tlie great painters of 
Tuscany and Rome, Raphael and Michelangelo included.* 

The Tuiiyeraity city of Padua was then a place of great 
importance in education; and here the Hchool established 
by Sqnarcione, after his travels in Greece and elsewhere, 
making drawings from the antique, had an extensive in- 
fluence. Hia houao was one of the attractions of Pudua, 
and he had the greatest number of pupils known in the 
history of art ; he had 137 Bcholars, and was called the 
prima matatro of painters. The great thing he did in the 
history of art was to epread the love of the antique. From 
his house proceeded masters to other schoola : Jacopo 
Bellini to Venice, Marco Zoppo to Bologna, and Andrea 
Mantegna, the founder of the school of Mantua, the 
greatest painter, in point of trained invention and mastery 
of form, that had then appeared. 

North of the Alps, in France, Germany, and England, 
painters of altar-pieces and wall-pictures must have existed, 
but whose works and even whose names have been lost. 
The mere names, indeed, of several in England are pre- 
served by records ; but, as we know nothing of what they 
did, they have no interest for us. The school of illu- 
minalors of books in Cologne continued from the early 
days of Charlemagne, and it is there we bear of the first 
great painter of pictures whose works are still preserved, 
Master Wilhelm von Colh. In the annals of the Domi- 
nicans of FVankfort he is mentioned as ' a most excellent 
painter, to whom there was not the like in his art ;' he settled 



• The figure of St. Paul, bonwrod by Rsphnel from the Bmncacci 
cbapsl, is auv BBcsrtaiaed to be not b; Miuncdo but by Filipinaa 
lippi. 




t MUI^ An* >■ >iMtf« tMKdt Bnp^ 
lAae Boo* 9am sa Weir, hva do* UOOL hA 
Bum MiffB, abot diiy ya hte^ p gj etM aJ Ac 
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Monltiig n » brMba of Oe Bm^tui tt St JcAb, in 
Bragc^nd l^ctiMeor ide-cHc of St. Unah tlwR i* 
hitwi* nnvtable fradnetioa. b i> itf GolUc doBga, 
MlibdJUw^ on ereij ade by "»■"■'■■■" pwniingg in oQ 
{UwlnrttDg tb« liuU«]r of tbat viat wiili her jtncndut 
vi(|^ ; tfce ctJonr of tfaeae k beantifn], the compcgitioMS 
dninatJc, and the exeeutUn nearly periect Anodwr ex- 
liaorclinarjr work of UemUng ia the picCme ia Momdt 
■hid to coDtain abont 1500 figmes and obgecto, beii^ • 
pfwel of NX feet in length r^n^seDting die ' Jooitkj of 
the Wine Men,' with the 'Joys and Sorrows of Maiy' 
occHpyiug the foreground. The figaret are from one indi 
to MX in length, and the whole is one mass of life, and 
the moxt wonderful example of the t<t}*Ie of the illuminator 
of book* applied to a larger surface. 

ThU Huhuol, which represented all subjects in the cos- 
tume of the day with extreme detail, continued with little 
alteration till after 1500, when the influence of Raphael 
and Alichelongelu, conveyed by travelled artiKt^i, effected 
a rapid chnnge. In Germany and in Holland it was the 
Huno ; iu the latter countiy the principal masters being 
DiKiircK Stukhiiout of Haarlem, Lucas van Levden, and 
Jan de Maddse. Conteraptirary with these, who all, 
ezcopt Stuorbout, lived into the 1500, Quintin Matsts was 
painting in Antwerp his admirable pictures ; the giwl 
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altar-piece now in the Museum there, and othera, sur- 
prising hia brother painters. You can see a good work 
by him at Windsor, called the ' Misers.' Mabuae visited 
England ; he was the first of a long line of foreign painters 
who came over in succession, taking possession of this 
country as a barbarous tut paying settlement, iinprorided 
with that item of civilisation possessed by them. Hia 
visit was during the later years of Henry VII. ; and there 
is an admirable small portrait -picture of the family of that 
king by him at Hampton Coiwt, wherein the future Henry 
VIII. and his wicked sister appear as chubby little children. 
About the same time came Torrigiano, who was employed 
on the tomb of Henry VII. His stay brings us to the 
appearance of Holbein with his introductory letter from 
Erasmus to Sir Thomas More, and who painted so many 
portraits of our illustrious men and women of tha.t eventful 
time. To liolbeir^succeeded Sir Antony More, the favourite 
of Philip and Mary :" and under Elizabeth we find the 
lesser names of Lucas de Heere and Federigo Zacchero. 
In that prosperous reign, however, we first bear of native 
English artists,'!' Nicholas Hilliard and Isaac Oliver being 
admirable miniaturists. 

To return from this digression ; we may accept the 

■ Perhaps I may veniuM to call bim the greatest portrait- pnintsc 
evur in thia cuuntry. llie power of hia poilmiture vaa very elrik- 
ins in the greut HimcheBter Eihibidau, briside &11 oth>-r maalflrB. 
ne he hnd not (he reSnemeDt of Vandydi, ' il CuTnliere Fit- 
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t Of conree, I mean in paialing eidneively. In flrchilectnro no 
foreignfT ever occupied the BeliJ, and an architect (Inigo Jonee) is 
the only repreMnutiva of England in P. de la Eocho'e great pictnr* 
of the aaaembled arliau. In sculpture William Aunten stands beaido 
thii cnntAmporar; Italian masters, as «e have seen by Flniman's 
BUthoritJ, page 109. 
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e of Albert DL'ree as a connecting link between I 



laud and Italy, be haring Tinted both 



changed coorteHlea with Lucaa van Lejden on tbe one 
hand, and Kaphuel cd the other. Id his ' Journal of 
Tiavela' he faya, lacooicRllj, *I was ioTited to dinner by 
)Iaat«c Liicaa, who engraves on copper; he ia a little mail, 
and a native of Leyden.' And on the back of a drawing 
of two life-atudiea. by Raphael, in the collection of the 
Archduke Charles in Vienna, there ia written in DUrer's 
band, '1515, Baphael d'Urbino, who has been esteemed eo 
highly by the pope, drew these naked 5gurea and seat ihem 
to Albrecht Diirer, in Niimberg, to show him his hand.'* 
Of Albert Dlirer I have already spoken a bttle nnder 
the bead of ' EngraTiDg.' He died in 1528, and hia fl-iend 
Lucas Crahach in 1553; before which later date bad 
begun tbe imitation of Italian design and iipirit, which by- 
and-by wholly obliterated the Germanic and Datch cha- 
racter, giving instead fantastic adaptations of Michel- 
angelesque attitude and proportion, and an afTuctatioa of 
the nnde and those subjects requiring it. In the hands of 
Goltziiis and Spranger this new rage attained the most 
violent development. Fuaeli is singularly enerftetic in his 
denunciation of this style ; absurdly bo, cnnaidering huw 
much bis own art resembles the worst of the maalets in 
(jnestion, which he calls ' the bloated excrescence of dis- 
eased brains;' but he admits that with it came something 
of Venetian colour, which esceUence afterwards distin- 



■ B(!giDiiitig with Diir«r and some cantemporarj with bim, we 
Bad a hoal of eniiuent painters wlio were aho ongraverB — Alde- 
gnver, Euns 5et»ild Boham, huU hia brother Butel, Altdorf? r, Baiu 
Bnrgkniftir, Joot Amman. ThesB and many other* have been tailed 
Utile UiiBter*. T/it Little Muten of Niiinbeig were sevea in 
BUUber. 
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gnished thfi succeeding Bchoola of Flanders and Holland ; 
adding, ' The frantic pilgrimage to Italy ceased at the 
apparition of the two meteors of art, Bubens and Kem- 
brandt.' 

1500. 

In many regards the year 1500 is the beginning of the 
most meniorable period in modem history, and most 
especially in the history of art. A geographical as well as 
a literary new world was juat opened ; the study of antique 
art was exeiting an influence corresponding t« that classic 
literature had already exercised ; the science of Perspective 
was exciting attention, the first publication on that branch 
of optics being dated 1505 ; and, at the end of the first 
quarter of the century, religion and tlie Bible were occupy- 
ing new attention, at the same time that the popes, having 
at last got undivided power in their own states, were 
adding splendour to the Vatican as if to make up by a 
glorious environment for the loss of distant resptct. 

In every hook or esaay on painting in Italy, the constel- 
lation of artists of the early part of the tdxteenth cen- 
tury receives the greatest share of attention, necessarily 
and deservedly. But in these few pages, which are in- 
tended merely to show the chronological sequence and to 
indicate the st«pH towards full development and the sub- 
sequent changes of the art, till it sank to ita lowest ebb 
everywhere during last century, I shall not find time to 
dwell on the beauties of the full flower during the sliort 
period of its perfection. 

Every one now knows some little about the great masters 
of this period, especially by engravings. Indeed, the 
prevalence of these of all grades of inferiority has pre- 
occupied the minds of many students, so that the finest 
works in existence have become nauseous to them — ihe 




gmog the Ud fidicwitfaoid die "^^"■■g ifirit. llua 
■I ihe CMC, abore all, with tbe * Ctotoonv' cf Raphad ; 
whidi hxre been ao nnicJ) eagrmrtA and k> Bradi deaciibed, 
and, abore aD, hxrv been ao nndt pniaed far qoBlitMS 
wludt manj ordinaij artitfa can nalke nai belter, tliat 
I Aoold qnile devoir to make jon appidieiid the real 
imporlance of tlieae iFcob as examples o£ that highest art 
wbexe &e idea goes b^re historic trmh. in vhich dignitj 
of cbaracta ia represented as dignity of body, in nboee 
execation are onited the original instinct of genius aad the 
added proprietira of learoiog. 

In the year 1500 — when Yenice was ia its greatest 
power and glory; when Florence had enjoyed the long 
and powerful mle of Lorenzo de' Medici, and was jnst 
b^inning to experience more troubles ; and when Bome 
had a succession of ' Fagas Fopea ' — Alexander Borg^ the 
most inlkmoiis of ponti^ Julias IL, an ambitious warrior 
and intellectual mEui, and Leo X., the lover of all the arts — 
the greatest number of eminent artisla were alive, and their 
respective ages may gi'e jou some idea of their relative 
characier, aa well as the richness of the age. 

Giovanni Bellini was still workiug, but advanced in 
life, being seventy-three, although he lived many years 
ailer. Masteona and Fbascia, too, were still employing 
their powers, conscious that their day was nearly done, 
and that greater art was coming. 

Leonardo da Vinci was in his forty-ninth year, occupied 
on the ' Last Supper' in Milan. Lcini and others of the 
Milanese school were just beginning their labours. 

Fra Bartolouheo, then thirt^'-one, had just reugned 
the brush for a time, and retired into his cell, profonndlj 
depressed by the droodM death of the reformer SavonaR^. i 



Lie friend and leader, who had baea strangled, and hie body 
publicly burned, by his enemies. 

Raphael, already the favourite of fortune, waa aeTen- 
teen, and ready a year or two later to visit Florence and 
become the dear friend of the diatressed Bartolommeo, 
who has been termed the true master of Raphael, so much 
advantage did the latter receive from the intimacy and 
works of the monk. 

Michelangelo, twenty-aix years of age, hut not yet 
difltinguiished, only to be so in a few years by his Car- 
toon of Piaa, and by the Putii, or group of the Virgin 
with the dead Christ on her knees; after executing which 
he waa invited to Rome by JuUua II. to construct hia 
tomb, productive of endless vexation and loss of the middle 
life incalculably precious of such a man — a waste of life 
to be followed by other waste of life connected with the 
building of St. Peter's and what not, so that ul! he did, 
immensely great as it waa, was done hurriedly and at in- 
tervaJa. 

Andrea del Sahto, Pabmioiaso, Sebastian del Piombo, 
were all three growing Bear to manhood, and preparing to 
earn such greatness as they could under the wings of other 
Victories than their own. Correggio and Juho Romano 
were younger, too young to he noticed here. 

Titian (turning again to Venice) was now twenty-three ; 
he had lefl Bellini, who was too old to be troubled by 
disciples, and had begun the long and triumphant career 
productive of so many glorious examples of colour and 
shadow, as well as invention and character. 

GioRGiONE was exactly the same age, and inspired by 
the same love of the most charming part of paintizig, 
although destined to a ahorler term of life whereia to 
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The result of tbe varioiis talents and r 
ductinns or them masters and their manj^ acholara - 
immense. The Reniiissance, which had bt^n with Nicohi 
Piaano in sculpture, ttad with Giotto in painting — aJthougfa 
it had been long accumulating reaourcea, and, in obedit-Jice 
to the impnlsee of the times, aspiring not to be the imitator 
or transcriber of natnre merely, but to repreeent the Ideta, 
especiallj those of a theological kind, then dominant — had 
accomplished its educatjonal mission. In architecture and 
in ornamentation theantique had indeed supplanted native 
character ; the movement, moreover, was a general one, 
not confined to the arts ; the middle ages had laded into 
the modern while it wae gradually operating, and painting 
was perhaps less affected by the increased authority of die 
ancients than any other etudy. 

But there is a moment, if men only knew it — though if 
they did they could not prolong it — when the highest 
point of prosperity, either of a country or an art, is 
attained; the culminating instant when the sun is on the 
meridian, and Irom which we, looking back on history, 
see the eubsequent centuries as a descending ridge. Per- 
haps, in the history of art, this moment was that of liaphael's 
death, perhaps a lew years before. 

One cause of decline in the schools was the authority of 
deceased roasters, which increased with time till resem- 
blance to the past, and a consequent lack of originality and 
vitality, severed the ties between the artist and the spirit 
of his own time. The last form of this evil inHuence is 
seen in the imitation being preferred to the original. Thus 
TiBALDi, bom in 1527, was caUed Michelangelo Eifom 
the Reformed Michelangelo ; and Niccolo dell' Abate i| 
praised above Eaphael. 
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Let UB paxa on to another century. Tibaldi ie dead, and 
Nicnoli ; and not these only, but greater men : Corregoio, 
who died in 1534 ; Julio Bomano, a great painter without 
any sympathies, in 1546; Dakiel da Voltzrr* in 1567; 
Paul CAGLtAiii (Vebonese), moat delightful nnd noble 
liaiater, wiOi a scenic tendency, in 1588 ; Tintoretto, a 
trenchant genius, Lut of the gladiatorial sort, in 1594. 

la Venice, Florence, Rome, inferior men are in the high 
places, where, however, there ia ieas activity and less 
honour. In Siena, Padua, and other old cities we have 
lieard of, there ia littJe atir ; but ia Bologna the three 
Cahhacci have formed a school on eclectic principlea which 
carriea everything before it. In 1600 they were in full 
vigour, LuDOvico being in that year forty-livo, AooaTiNO 
forty-one, and Annibale forty — all able and fiill of activity, 
and attended by many scholara. 

These H;holara are the AcadeInicl^ who for long, indeed 
until lately, were thouglit by many to be the best of all 
artista — DoMENiCHiNO, bom in 1581, Guido Kehi in 1575, 
ALBANiin 157ft. In the Farneae and other palaoeathegrand 
omamenlation of the Carracci may be seen. ChurcheB 
were now not so much in want of pictures, eiUier for pioUB 
purposes, such aa might be served by Fra Angelico'a, or 
for ostentation, like those demanded by Leo X, Heathen 
mythology is now the predominant subject, and easel- 
pictures for sale are in considerable demand. 

The academic feeling spread throughout Italy, producing 
corrootnees in treatment of the subject, and a more perfect 
command of all the external qualities. Technical improve- 
ment, but no other, ia the characteristic of the art of the 
1600, which declined so completely into a system that the 
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Bnbnui wu bon in Cologne in 1577, where his fiidxr 
iying wb«i be waa ten yean old, he wm earned to 
Antwerp, liii adopted dty. Precocious, reiHStile, lie mta 
une ot the roAiit fully armcit for Eoccese in all the mnab 
of bi'fgrapliy. ' RnbenB met hia advantages,' aiya Foseli, 
' with an ardour of which ordinaiy miudii can form no 
idea, if we compare the period at which he ie said to hare 
Mrioudy Bppiii'd himielf to patDting imder the tuition of 
Otto vitn Veen with the imbounded power he had ac- 
(jutrad over the instnimenta of art when he set out tot 
Italy, where we inHtantly discover him not as the pupil, 
but ai the inccemAiI rival, of the matters whose works ba 
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had st'Jected for tlie objects of his emulation.' Veronese 
had carried mtigni licence into ealour and design, and 
RubenE cannot be said to bnve done anything wholly new 
in that respect ; but with hia facility of execution, hia new 
methods, his inexhaustible vetsatility and instantaneoua 
characterisation, and above all by the Flemish character of 
Lis taste, hia works must be always supremely delightful 
to those who luxuriate in art, coveting only sensuoua 
enjoyment, unlimited indulgence, and prodigality. The love 
of nature which characterises all true northern art dis- 
tinguishes the works of Etibena in an eminent degree. No 
Italian (broadly speaking) ever could paint a dog or ahorse: 
Bubens' animals are most admirable,and his landscapes also 
euch as could not have been done by any other hand. 

Besides, Eubens emancipated painting from many con- 
ventions, and by his aniversal sympathies left it entirely 
free- Altogedier disconnected from religion, design was 
then becoming stilted and meaningless, without charm 
of colour and excellence as art. He restored the chann, 
and united it, even in religious subjects, with common 
nature, strong, full, coarse, yet lordly expression, leaving 
a mixed result of good and evil, the necessary outcoming 
from the Academic and Machini&t Schools, so depressing to 
the mind. 

Of all the scholars of Rubens, Vakstck, bom in 1599, 
ia the best, as well as the best known to ua by his long 
residence in London as a portrait- painter. Contemporary 
Flemish artists it is not necessary to mention, but in Hol- 
land at the same time appeared another extraordinary 
master whose influence has been nearly as great. 

Eehbrandi waB bom in 1606 near Leyden. Of all 
styles of colouring and of light and shade that of Rem- 
brandt IB the most elaborately studied ; yet is it supremely 
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liuHiMiiiw ReH^iamit maatd vpoa ibe tmfcof tfaee&a 

at confiaed U^ Hadk baa been aail abeot fcic firthet'a 

ndn hsrisg bei:« bia achtx^ 'witfaita atn^aod aoGtafT- 
l^t «id b^ttaetrsbfe dmdow widus ;' bia all tbe flovr- 
■uila I have entered bare been powdered wbite, and sot 
bjr anj mcani like the iatenae cwnems, tbe ftronrite 
faod^grDonda of BeaibEaiidL la general etilii*ui« and aH 
exHnul ctmuiHtUKea tbe itrrene of Bnbena, Bcmbnadt 
and he etaod together muted bj genim as the repreaeab- 
tive* of HoUand and Flaiiden, and the fint maatera of the 
art of the Beventeentfa eeatary. 

From die time of P.einbrandt Ae Datch rtyle baa been 
apionyinous witb Genre, the familUr repreaeataCkm e£ 
everyday Ufe and manners. Uiracoloiu imitation of dw 
■ur&ces of objecis, prolbuDd and vi*id apprecutiae of 
character — Uie one maldng even a cabbage or a braaa pan 
delightfiil for ekili of hand, the other preserving every phage 
of Dutch Bociety — these are the elemenla of the w^ool, 
how different &om those of the earlier times we have been 
reriewing I 

Bnt this too haa been done ; whatever fidelity coald do 
has been accomplished ; and the mere list of names of the 
beirt Dutch genre painters is loo long to give here. They 
were several of them pupils of Eerobrandt, and nearly aU 
close together like a summer seosoQ of pointers. Gerard 
Douw, Ostade, Maas, Teiiiers, Jan Pteen, these are the 
loading men in technical qualities and in invention, if any 
could be wild to lead where eaeh one painted in a way of 
his own, but all in one spirit. Rapid as had been the rise, 
the deterioration of the school was as mpid. It tended to 
a mere aswmblage of things to be imitated; 
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njana, one of the delights of old-faationed collectors, we 
£nd what may be called aanaenBe- pictures, groupa of 
cavaliers and ludies on horseback, with doga coming out of 
inagnificent ruins, items brought together without a mean- 
iag ; and in Denner, who tried to paint the individual Imirs 
on fiir, we find the ' finish ' degenerated into insensibility. 

All this time I think the word ' landscape ' has scarcely 
been mentioned. Without perfect comniand of the means 
of imitation, without perspective both linear and a&-ial, 
landscape-painting could not exist. The only name neces- 
aary to be mentioned till we reach the Dutch school in 
its perfection is that of Claude, who was bom in 1600. 
Although bom in Lorraino he lived all his life in Rome, 
where he painted his best pictures fram 1G40 to IGGO. But 
of bim and of others it is not necsHsary t^ speak. Land- 
scape has made immense advances in England in our own 
day, so as to leave all others except Claude behind ; and 
with us, where the support of art depends on gentle tastes, 
the department most likely to be attended to and advanced 
is landscape, although exactly that having least real hold 
upon us as men and women, and requii'ing least intellectual 
insight into its development. Turner is the most varied as 
well as the most original painter of landscape the world has 
seen or may see for generations to come. 

France, always fond of all the forms of art, and distin- 
guished in all the ornamental arts of tlie middle ages, has 
been lute in the cultivation of high pictorial qualities. 
Nor is the French art connected in ita history or practice 
with that of the rest of the world in any particular or 
especial manner requiring to be noticed. The peculiarity 
of French art is its purely historic character. Series of 
pictures in which the poUtical events, changes of dynasty, 
coronations, and above all the battles in which the French 
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amiy haa distingiuBhed itself, have been Folly recorded i 
contemporary painters, and form tbe most remarkable pro- 
ductions of French art to an Engliahman. 

But the art in France has passed through one interesting 
phase wiiich deserves record. The draina and poetry in 
general were quickly eubjiiguted in Paris by the clasfiic 
taate, indeed so completely that the best diarnatiats of 
tlie French afaga confined themselves moatly to claseic 
stot'ies in stilted heroic verue, plaaned according to the 
unities imperative in the ancient theatre, where no mov- 
able scenery existed and a chorus told the audience the 
narrative. 

This spirit at last took possession of painting, wliicli had 
become Insipid and silly to the la.-<t degree in the practice 
of the succeMora of Watteau. ViEN, bom in 1716, was 
considered the regenerator of Freni:h painting, having 
produced a reaction in favour of a staid and stiff academic 
teste, which was carried by his pupil, Jacqdes Louis David, 
born in 1748, to the preposterous length previously adopted 
hy the dramatists. 

David was about forty when the French Eevolutioti 
placed him in the position of a legislator. At that time 
BrutuB, Cato, the Stoics, love of country, and so forth 
were the mad affectations, and afforded the tawdry Sgures 
of speech of the new era, and the art of David rose into 
unlimited admiration ; not only that of his own studio, but 
that of his principal scholars aim. Of these Gudrin, who 
lived down to 1833, was the greatest, an admirable technical 
artist wholly given up to realising the antique manner 
in thought and form. Another pupil of David, but one 
less limited in his subjecta, was Gerard (1770-1837), 
who is Been in the French palaces as the painter of the great 
battle'fieida and coremonicB of his time, aa oSc« yM 
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Horace Vemet with equal or greater power has fulfilled 
■nor. r.t..tlr. 

In Germany, too, painting has been r^eneratcd, and bas 
passed through a trial similar to that in ITrance, not indeed 
by the adoption of classic, but of ICahan religiouB imita- 
tion. Germany was the ruling country in the middle ages, 
and has always retained a love for the old times; there 
seemed a propriety therefore in the attempt to elevate the 
art of the beginning of the present century by returning 
to the pjirism of the early schoela of Italy. True, this 
sentiment was that of a traneitioa time which blossomed 
into the Cinquecento, the time of Raphael, Titian, Michel- 
angelo ; and in the hands of Overbeck it was final, he and 
ComeliuB having taken to the ascetic ways of the old 
Church, and with the zeal of converta and monka shown 
themselves ready to sacrifice al! but what was now denomi- 
nated ' Christian ' art. Tliia movement was accompanied 
by another, a revolt against tie academic and a love of the 
romantic; and, when King Ludwig set about converfing 
Munich from a third-rate town into one of the first capitals 
in Europe by great works in architecture and all the arts, 
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new movement, Cornelius, Schnorr, Hess, Kai 
othciH, who have identified themselvea with thi 
their country. 

In England the art iteelf, historical, genre, o 
is but a century old, dating from the time of Hogahth, who 
died in I7I>4 in hia sixty-eighth year, and yetwehavehad 
a little revival of our own. In the midst of the prolific and 
fccile production of every sort of picture, especially the 
sentimental, the Pre-Eaphaeliles, a small number of youths 
whom sympathy of inlellect and taste combined iaio a kind 
of temporary fellowship, determined to hold by severer 
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practice and liigber aims ; and without any intention of 
retrograde limitations, either in execution or in sentiment, 
like those of Overbeck (which the name ' Pre-Raphaelites * 
might lead people to imagine), they espoused fidelity to 
nature as St. Francis espoused poverty. This movement 
has been productive of severer study and honester views, 
even in many who ignore the principles, real or imagined, 
— where perhaps no principles existed — of the originators. 
English art is all the healthier for it 
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some of these little ledmres, and more especially in 
some of the later ones, those on painting, it appears I have 
used certain worda which require explanation. Such are 
those at the head of my paper, and others, as Chiuro-scuro, 
Picturesque, and it seems yoii even desire me to say some- 
thing on Beauty and Taste, Recondite subjects some of 
ttieae 6x6, to ^iflak of which will lead mf into the duLger 
of dogmatising, of teaching princtplee, and of laying down 
the law fot the development of your abilitiea either as 
□mamentiets or as artists, which I by no means desire. 

Tdu will nbserve, when I undertook these short addresses, 
it was the history of the arta we proposed to review, and 
I have endeavoured to relate the facts without more com- 
ment than was necessary to connect them together and to 
point out the determining causes of the changes recorded. 
Facts enrich the inventive faculty and suggest ideas; a 
knowledge of the successive features exhibited through 
time in the ornamentai arts insures propriety in luture 
treatment; but the inculcation of principles binds the 
Btudent, and causes him to work under the finger of 
ftuthority. A false or mistaken principle is deadly ; a too 
rigid interpretation of truth itself is daugerous ; the safest 
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way of tparhin^ general mlefl ia by thmr aecaaknoL ilbw- 
tration in the examples in the handa of the stixd&asa^ limmm 
betiui^ always reasons, then easily made obriona^ &ac tJMnir 
application. 

Besides, I do not think learning has muck to do widi 
file cultivation of the fine arts. Aa a w r iie r in. tfas 
QfMrUirbf Review, about thirteen years ago, remarks : '3b 
two great classes of human intelligence drink reallv^^tinttiis 
same spring. The lamp of learning, however brigfatly it 
may bum, can shed no available li^t on tiiat aenarag 
world where die true artigfl; lives. What tiiat world ia — 
tiie two poles of which consst of the highest and lowe* 
htunan Acuities, those of the hand and those of the apint 
— would be ditficult to define. But perhaps some cfne 
to the int^ise happiness it afibrds may be traced to the 
&ct that the tree of knowledge has so little growth, tibae^ 
The very homage that an artist pays to his art must be 
paasionare, and net, in the literary a«ise* intellectnaL 
Better it ia for him to be the doting slave of an impulse 
than the rea.Moning and conacLoua dii«!Lple of a principfe. 
We doubt whether one ignonint of the lacts would reid 
Reynold.s'a cultivated mind in the technical str^n^h of his 
worki^, nr gnesa :^t<jthard':§ comparatively illiterate ( ?) life 
in the air of cla.^«»ic elegance which stamps li^s style.'' TVc 
have aeen that the Academic school did not paint the 
great pictures of the world; and the successors of that 
ftohool, who flattered themselves with the name of Idealists 
{Idealiiti), have received from the world at large the fatal 
cognomen of Machinists {Macchinisti). 

Some principles, however, there are which may be 
affirmed both in the fine and decorative arts. The De- 
partment of Science and Art has indeed printed on those 
large placards that now hang up in our class-rooms certain 



PRINCIPLES OF DEPAHTMBHT OF aCIBHCB AND ART. SOi 

I rules regarding the application of ornament to Burfacea and 
U materials, which, deserve to be read alond. The first is 
t general ; the others relate to particular applications oFart. 



I. The decorative arts arise from and should properly 
be attendant upon architecture. 2. Architecture should 
be the material expression of the wants, the faculties, and 
the aentiments, of the age in which it ia created. 3. Style 
in architecture is the peculiar form that expression takes 
under the influence of climate and the materials at com- 

Melal works, pottery, and plastic forms generally. — 
1. The form should be mo^^t carefully adapted to ub*, being 
studied for elegance and beauty of line aa well as for 
capacity, atrength, mobility, ttc. 2. In ornamenting the 
construction, care should be taken to preserve the general 
form, and to keep the decoration subservient to it by low 
relief or otherwise ; the ornament should be so arranged 
as to enhance by its lines the symmetry of the original 
form, and assist its constructive strength, 3. If ara- 
besques or figures in the round are used, they should arise 
out of the ornamental and constructive forms, and not be 
merely applied. 4, All projecting parts should have 
careful consideration to render them aa little liable to 
injury as is consistent with tlieir purpose. 5. It must 
ever be remembered that repose ia required to give 
value to ornament, which in itself is secondary and not 
principal. 



[ 



Carpeti. — 1. The surface of a carpet, serving as a ground 
to support all objects, should be quiet and negative, with- 
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out Btrong contrast of either forma or colours, 
leading forms ehoTild be ao diapoaed aa to distribiite tHt 
pattern over the whole floor, not pronotmcad either in the 
direction of breadth or length, all 'up and down' treat- 
ments being erronpous. 3. The decorative foj-ma should 
be flat, without shadow or relief, whether derived from 
ornament or direct from flowers or foliage. 4. In colour 
the general ground should be negative, low in tone, and 
tncliniDg to the tertiary hues, the leading forma of t!ie 
pattern being expressed by the darker secondaries ; and the 
primaiy colours or white, if used at all, should bo only in 
small quantities, to enhance the tertiary hues and to ex- 
press the geometrical basis that rules the distribution of 
tho forms. 



PrinUd garment fairies, muslins, cah'coes, ^c. — 
ornament should be Hat, without shadow and relief, 
flowers, foliage, or other natural objects, are the motit 
they should not be direct imitations of nature, but 
yentionalised in obedience to the above rule. 3. Tho 
ornament should cover the surface either by a diaper based 
on some regular geometrical figure or growing oiit of itself 
by graceful flowing curves ; any arrangement that carries 
lines or pronounces figures in the direction of breadth is to 
be avoided, and the effect produced by the folding of the 
stuff should be carefully studied. 4. The size of tho pattern 
should be regulated by the malarial for which it is intended : 
— small for close thick fabrics, puch aa ginghams, &c. ; 
larger for fabrics of more open textures, such aa musliaa, 
barfiges, &o. ; largely covering the ground on de-laine*^ 
and more dispersed on cotton or linen. 
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>f these rules do we find an exact and 
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representation of nature recommended : the vertical cha- 
racter of the wall is not to be destroyed ; the nature of the 
surface of a. woven fabric is to he considered ; the necessflry 
thickness of cast metal is to be the guide for determining 
the chaxacter of the delaila raised upon it. 

In all such rules, perhaps, there is a leaning to over- 
strictness, r^uUing from the desire to counteract the com- 
mon defect of excess iu the application of ornament, the 
straining to give 'as much as possible for the money,' and 
to offer quantity at all events, if not quality. Be this 
as it may, the difference between an imitation of nature as 
complete and exact as the ai-tiat can render it, and the 
suggestive resemblance settled by the intractability of the 
mateiial or any other condition, is a conventional difference 
agreed upon for certain reasons, aad the treatment resulting 
is a conventional treatment. 

Tliroughout the whole history of art we Gnd conventions 
necessarily resorted to : at the beginning btcauae the 
powers of imitation were not adequate to the more perfect 
portrait as often as because that more perfect portrait was 
not wanted, and afterwards because the generalised or 
imperfect image was known and fixed in the public mind. 
To trace some of these is curious and interesting, showing 
us the character of different people^ as well as the genea- 
logy of forms we use that have long ceased to convey 
any meaning to us. Take for instance the waving line 
employed by the early Grreka to n-preaent water: it has all 
the undulating variety that a line is capable of, and shows 
the same sense of beauty- that produced the ' Venus ' and 
' Apoilo.' Compare with it the z'g^^ag employed by tlie 
Egyptian! for the same purpose, which has a rigid, Used, 
angular character, indicating no artistic sympathy, giving 
promise of no progression. Yet hare these zigzag linei 
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passed, it is said, throagh the bordere oTin 
doorways under the Nonuon rule, till u iasi we claim ibea 
as the distiiicuTe oroameut of the iaceat Boouinesque c 
fionuan ;ucfa. 
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The entire imiiative arts of Gome conntries 1 
confined withlo a convention restricted from deTclopnifl 
and remaining the same for centuries, exeept that the exe- 
cution might be more or less perfect. The Doric and Ionic 
capitaJa and shafts, proportioned on given principles, served 
the Greeks for nearly a thonaand jears. By the law of the 
Koran the first command of the Decalogue, ' Thoa shalt 
not make unto thee any graven image or any likeness of any- 
thing in the earth,' was literally enforced ; hnt the love of 
ornament waa too strong to allow the civilised Moslema to 
exist without it, and the Saracenic style sprang- up, which 
is one of the moat decided, el^ant, and satisfactory, in the 
world for flat surfaces; perhaps it ia the most instructiTe 
example, althongh it ia cpuly one ample convention, little 
more than two generalised leaf-aliapes, one turned Up, the 
Other down. Byzantine art was, and is, a crowd of con- 
ventions. 

Convention gave rise to allegory. In all formative arts 
we can only convey ideas by formalising them under the 
figures of objects rect^ised by the sense of sight. Victory 
ia to be indicated ; a fair and noble winged herolaa^ 
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aculptured over the triumphal arch, descending with & trophy 
of arms in her hand, and you have b. sensation of triumph 
no worda can convey. The victor received a palm branch 
or a laurel crown ; theae became the types of his honour. 
Hope, which is a pure mental emotion, ia to be suggested — ■ 
hope, which is the atay of the mind, and enables us to 
brave passing evils ; a woman lovely and sad resting on an 
anchor, the slay of the ship in the dragging atorm. ia pre- 
sented to us ; at first the anchor itself alone repreaiji 
idea. All these ^es and allegories ha' 
or another efficient arrows in the art 
thrown aside, perhaps for ever. 

But by far the moat important questi 
the subject is that of the degree of reat 
allowed us in the decorative arts ; in si 
flowered paper for our rooms. In a little book 
Oxford Muaeum, by t)r. AclancI and Mr. Ruskin, are the 
following remarks by the latter gentleman, conveying an 
expoation of the question, discriminating and clear : — 

' The highest art in all kinds ia that which conveys the 
most truth, and the best ornamentation poasihle would be 
the painting of interior walla with Ireacoes by Titian, re- 
presenting perfect hunianity in colour; and the sculpture 
of exterior walls by Phidias, representing perfect humanity 
in form. Titian and Pludias are precisely alike in their 
conception and treatment of nattire* — everlasting staudardB 
of the ri^'ht. 

' Beneath ornamentation such as men like these could 
bestow, jails in various mnk. according to its subordination 
to vulgar uses or inferior places, what is commonly con- 
ceived as tH-namental art, T!ie lower its office and the tesn 

> Sucli Krilfullf abEnrd 
hj OTerloak in this elocutiaiuu; writer 
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tractable its roaterial, the iesa of nature it should o 
until ft zigzag becomes the beet omament for the bent of h 
robe, and a mosaic of coloured glass the best design for a 
coloured window. But all these forma of lower art are to 
be convenlional only because they are subordinate ; not 
because conTentionaliam is in itself a good or desirable 
thing. All right conventionalism is a wise acceptance of, 
aad compliance with, oonditiona of restraint or inferiority. 
It may be inferiority of our knowledge or power, as in the 
art of a eemi-savage nation ; oi restraint by reason of 
material, as in the way the glass painter should restrict 
himself to transparent hue, and a sculptor deny himself 
the eyelash and the film of flowing hair, which he cannot 
cut in marble. But, in all cases whatever, right convention- 
ahsm is either a wise acceptance of an inferior place, or a 
noble display of power under accepted limitation ; it is not 
an improTetuent of luitiir&I form inta eomething better or 
purer than Nature herself. 

' Now this great and most precions principle may be 
compromised in two quite oppowte ways. It ia compro- 
mised on one side, when men suppose that the d^^radatjon 
of the natural form which fits it for 8ome subordinate place 
ia an improvement of it; and that a bkck profile on a red 
ground, because it is proper for a water-jug, is therefore 
an idealisation of humanity, and nobler art than a picture 
by Titian. And it is compromised equally gravely on the 
opposite side, when men refiise to submit to the limitstion 
of material and the fitnesses of office ; when they tiy to 
produce finished pictures in coloured glata, or substitute the 
inconsiderate imitation of natural objects for the pmieotnM* 
of adapted and disciplined design.' 

These remarks, although general, are suggested by tbe 
consideration of etoua carving proper to Gothio worit, lbQ> J 
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work in architecture we modems really care most about ; 
but there ia another element, one not mentioned here, but 
which detemiinpB the necessitj for strict conrentional treat- 
ment in very many applications of ornament — and tliat ia 
Bjmmetry. The propriety of symmetry in the majority of 
applications of ornament to manufaclurea is certain. From 
the dawn of art in every country of the world it is viaible 
as the fii'st desire of tbe hmnan mind in decoration, a 
desire inherent and constitutional, and fouoded on nature, 
throughout all whose works the attempt to be aymmetrical 
ie the formal law of organisation. 

In speaking of beauty, I shall attempt to say nothing 
on symmetry. But after all, can we not improve nature 
as it commonly presents itself? If we could not, the artist's 
occupation would be gone ; and not the artist's only, but 
the theologian's, the lawgiver's, and the jihysician's. Of 
late our poets — all of tliem, but especially Wordsworth and 
Shelley, our greatest — have spoken of nature hke Pantheists, 
or worshippers of external forces, influences, and beauties. 
Our taste for landscape is another form of the same thing. 
But the soul is superior to the body, mind to matter, our 
longings and aspiraCioDS superior to any circumstancea, and 
our sense of possible beauty greater than the real We 
select, rearrange, harmonise, and combine ; if we are not 
to do BO, the functions of the intellectual man, and 
especially of the artist, are paralysed. If we are not to 
improve a rose, as rose, we are to select the beat from 
the attempts of nature to produce a perfect rose, and we 
are to enhance it by placing a lily and a pansy beside it. 
Our religion goes much fiirther in proclaiming our supe- 
riority to nature ; it telJa us that a curse is upon the world, 
that a blight from the pit pervades it, making it exist only 
in &e strife of opposing forces, all organised life preying 
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upon itaelf; and we are assured of a time when evil 
sions and deforniities shall cease, tlie poison tree be rooted 
up, and the lion lie down with the lamb. Are 
day trying to realise something of this in and for oursalvi 
by self-cultnre and prayer, uttered or not uttered, 
desire for light and the determination to do well? 

The Greeks, who had no theology, and speaking in 
sense no religion, but only a mythology or fable-book, 
founded on an idolising of nature, its forcea, influences, 
and beauties, were nevertheless haunted by this necessity 
of in some way formalising the perfect; and they found it 
in art, in The Ideal. 

Students who are employed very much on drawing from 
the antique in our Schools of Art, finft from acanthus 
foliage, and afterwards from the statue (in England we 
draw a great deal more from castB than they do in France, 
perhaps loo much), are led to inquire into the ideal, what 
and why it is ; questions not easy to answer. In speaking 
of the Italian Schools of Painting, I pointed out how the 
revival rose out of the conventional Greek, and 
an ideal rather than a realistic and portrait character, 
through the purism of the 1300, the dramatic developmi 
of the liOO, and the executive powers of the 1500, d( 
even through the academic and machinist times, A 
late day only, we hear of a schism, the movers in 
called themselves ' Naturahsts,' North of the Alpa 
in the works of the Germanio races, we found aa escluaivelT 
portrait character, much more touching and instructive 
for the most part, but lilera! and dry, till the rage Jbr 
imitating the Italians made them, not ideal, but aim] 
unnatural. 

This Italian endeavour after the realisation of ideal 
cellences, though it set before the artist quite other modi 
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tlian the direct and eimple imitation of nature, was entirely 
different fiom that o£ Greek sculpture. The ideal of 
ancient sculpture was the natunil man approaching to tha 
goda bj the perfection of body. But it doea not touch ua, 
it scarcely intercsta ; we know moral goodness and intel' 
lectual greatneaa to be often inhabitants of mean and even 
ugly bodies. If, by a planish love of the body, or a pecu- 
liar cultivation, we apprehend and feel fully the beauty of 
the antique, we are in danger of sharing the infatuation oi" 
Pygmalion, or of losing our rea-son; of being lost in the 
admiration, amounting to worship, expressed by Winckel- 
mann of the ' Apollo,' or dying before him in the hopeless 
love exhibited by the girl of Provence, who daily threw a 
veil over the statue, and aat before it oblivious of llie world 
and herself. The sculpture of the ancients, although it 
contributed to tha revival, was not so authoritative to the 
great Italian artists as it has beenaince; forming the school 
of the Ciirracci (llie Academicit) in a great measure, and the 
French school of the Revolution. Michelangelo, whose 
ideal was the embodimunt of intellectual energy, appears 
to have been by no means overawed by the antique, as the 
anecdotes regarding him show that he admiiod the works 
of Ghiberti and others uiore than the ancient remains, and 
that he sneered at the antiquarian spirit then beginning 
among the cognosoenti. He was present at the eKhumatioti 
of the LaoeiJon, but in the record of the circuniHtance in a 
private letter there is no hint of emotion or euihufiasm on 
his part, at the first agbt of thia, one of the grandest anti- 
quities, and the one most akin in externals to his own style.* 

Snn Gallo, qaoted bj Foa, 'No- 
: (Iha writar, hie father, and 

Micl""lBnKBlo), npd dBBMndad to tha KliitnoB. My fiitJier immB. 

di«t*ly »iiid, "Thii is Urn Looeiiun of which Pliny malus mentioD." 
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an haif-hofe lbctithbs os aut. 

We may, therefore, with advantage, separate 
into two heads ; taking first, The Idem., pur eTcelUnce, of 
the Greeks, wliioh may be at once defined aa the repre- 
aenlation of bodily perfection ; and eecond, other ideij 
treatment, whether resulting from mental conceptiona of 
beauty, or from epic or theologic motives inspiring ot re- 
quiring an abfltract treatment oa the pnrt of the artist. 

Let me firat remark, however, that the different aocepta- 
IJoiia of the word, as used colloquially and unconnected 
with art, have carried confusion into the auhject. It is 
thus often apphed to mean the immaterial, aa if it ought 
never to aignify either bodies or their true images. Any- 
thing chimerical, or invented by whim or fiincy, is loosely 
said to be ' quite ideal.' Othera again, who reject the 
word, and ignore it in the history or practice of art, still 
habitually sanction it when applied to the beautiful. 
Everyone speaks in & sKp-alop way of ideal beauty — le 
beau ideal. 

The explanation of the substantive word Idea, will assist 
in loading us to the meaning of our tenn, and idea signifieB 
nothing else than image. Some metaphy»cians Lave pro- 
posed to determine the difference between idea and image, 
by applying tie former to objects Been in the mind, the 
latter to those imprintetl on the corporeal organ. Thus, the 
impression on the eye of a burning candle is an image ; the 
mental impression of the light and its cause is an idea. I%e 
idea is the image in the mind, according to our pow< 
obBerving and understanding- 
Supposing the same fact to be witnessed and related! 

The rarity was enlarged with a yiew to extraot the group ; whidi 
Been, wo retnraBd to diniiBr,' See Qnarlerly Hemic, voL 103, article 
OD MicIietangelD, p. 463, for some remarks on the antique ttl rals- 
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two persons of different degrees of intelligence, it ia 
Bcarceiy possible to overrate the possible difference between 
the two narTHtives. And this, because the Btupid witness 
Mes nothing but the isolated matters- of- fact on the Burface, 
while the other penetrates into expression, divines motiyes, 
sees the progress of the action, and so describes it that he 
addresses oar nndeTstanding as well as sympathies, and 
enlarges our inleresC, Truth will belong to both. The 
trath of the matter-of-fact witness is very likely the most 
trustworthy because he goes no ftirther than the narration 
of what his senses proved to him ; but his truth is limited 
and barren, only good to substantiate some other evidence. 
Strictly speaking, there must be idea in every work of art; 
yet we say ' it is without idea,' and 'the artist is destitute 
o£ ideas,' when the i; 

nicates are alrictiy confined to the objects i 
On the other hand, we say ' a person is rich in Ideas, a work 
flbotinds in ideas, a design is full of ideas,' when person, 
work, and design are remarkable for the mental and moral 
power displayed in them. 

Idea being the mental image, the term ideal, therefore, 
applied to works of imitation desigrtates their derivation 
from the mental image as presented to the painter by 
judgment and imagination ; whatever, indeed, is composed, 
formed, and esecuted by "virtue of that faculty in man 
which enables him io conceive, and realise what he has 
conceived, thus producing a whole such as had never 
been presented to his eye, but which answers to his 

I regret to have to talk so metaphysically, but I am 
really using tlie simplest form of esplanation, taking ad- 
vantage of the aid of Quatrem^re de Quincy to enable me 
to do eo. 1 shall spare you the long diaqni^tions on the 
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ojipoaite notioDfl of individuality and generality, nor shall] 
we trouble ourselvea wili the esaential and non-eaaential in 
thinga ; suhjects of conaiderable interest to the methodioaJ 
reaaoner, however repiJsive and barren to the creative artist. 

Looking about us in any aaaemblage of people, we see 
every one marked off by his own diatinct charaeteriaticB. 
One hae a abort ruund fiice, the aiiapea of the festares 
conforming with the general shape ; another a long pro- 
file, the noae and other featurea bigher ; 
nounced, and bo on ; with the body and its members 
the same : and, bpsddea this, accidental or conatitutioi 
defects attract our attention. Mental peculiarities 
themaelvea also, both in the form and expression, i 
motives in e*ery movement. Amidst all this divendty 
ordinary life, we like or dislike, according to our own 
affinities or repulaiona with thoae we meet ; but it does 
not appear there is an infallible galda in the extemJ 
aapects of individuals to our Bympatlietic admiral 
Beauty is the great attraction, and may exist irretipecti' 
of coireRponding mental excellence, drawing ua towards 
even against our will, at least in the opposite 
ouraelvea being like the rest individuals with inherited or 
imbibed chiiracters, we si/mpathise with those others who 
resemble or contrast with ourselves, irrespeclively of any 
supposed perfeotuess of form, or even of beauty ; although 
we admire all lovely forma and countenaaces, aad, gene- 
rally speaking, acknowledge their existence with 
able unanimity. 

Such being the easp, you will perceive that the ideal 
the perfect furra is not to be found in nature ; and 
while it is the moat wonderful creation in the reali 
it is an intellectual one that may affect us but little, evai 
whilu we admire it. It will be found also that this ideal 
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of the Grteka is not spiritual but material, not emotional 
but simply beautiful ; and that it conBistH in elevating the 
human passionate nature into a quiescent lordliness, and, 
in a practical point of view, that it is the rpsult of pro- 
portiou. This proportion was apparently an instinct wilb 
the Greeks. It insured nobleness to the commotiest prt)- 
duction ; and in their great works it has realised what 
Pinto Epoke of as the antitypal ftirm, the bodily perfection 
of manhood and womanhood, the gods and goddesses of 
mythology. 

This proportion, or aease of the true central hhape and 
relative size of the parts of the human figure, aeema to 
have belonged to Greek art ironi the earliest time, and 
even to the Egyptian. It aeema to have been gradually 
carried out in the finest woi'ka without any particular 
artist demonstrating it, lecturing about it, or indeed 
thinking it noticeable in any way, mucb less claiming it as 
his patent. Nor hare the critics and conimentatora made 
out very distinct canons whereby it may be regulated. 
Among painters, Leonardo da Vinci and Albert Dlirer 
have written on proportton, showing that a man standing 
with the arms extended touches a perfect square, and 
other curious observatious. Winckelmann, Leasing, and 
Quatreni&re de Quincy, have written learnedly on the 
ideal ; and Vitnivius has made some remarks upon the 
subject in connection with his art. The ordinary division 
of the figure is into eight heads; and it has been observed 
that the Corinthian column, which came into use after the 
arte had attained their highest development, corresponds 
exactly with the human figure in tliis division, tba shaft 
and base-moulding being seven capitnls in hi-ight. 

Even the proportions of our best-known atutuea have 
not been satisfactorily settled ; but the result of all that 
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boa been said eeems to be tbe esteblisbmest of i 

standarda according lo the nature of the impersonalios n 
divinity represented. We roust always bear in ntind that 
the Pantheon was, to a great extent, a collectdon of types, 
embodimenta of qoalities and attributes of natare in the 
haman form. Tliua the proportiona of the ' Venus de' 
Medici,' which ia the repreBentatioD of the feminine, the 
maternal inKtinct in virginity, are not the <«ime aa those of 
the ' Venua of Milo' (aa it is called, having been found m 
the Island of Milos), which is ' Venna Tictorioua over 
Mars,' woman triumphing in her beauty. Nor do I think 
it advisable on the whole to give any of the schemes of 
measurement, but rather to recommend you to cultivata 
good drawing by tmfettered observation and feeling. 

That part of the antique form wherein the ideal has 
most distinctly established a alandard of its own ia tliP 
head and liice. The general Ibrin of the head and sdze nf 
l>rain, the geometrical character of the features, and the 
perpendicularity (>f the profile, are all regulated and pre- 
determined on principle. And here comparativo anatomy 
baa shown us the profundity of the ancients in origiDatinir 
a law, afterwards confirmed by science. Throughout 
creation the development of the organs of sense fiirnidei 
a rule for the separatii,n of the kingdoms of organic life; 
and if we begin at the fish, in which all the senses are first 
found, the degree of elevation of these organs above each 
other, and in relation to the brain, will be found very trulj 
to indicate the degree of intellect in the animal. 

Here is a sketch of the profile of the ichthyoaaums, a 
bird, a dog, a monkey, a negro, and a late Greek antique, 
by which it will be seen that the lacial angle, banning 
very acute indeed, so that both lines run very Lorizontalh 
rises into a perpendicular in (he ideal. 



THE FACIAL AKCLB. 



Professor Caniper'B mode of calculating the facial angle 
was hj passing a right line down the &ce, touching the 




highest points of the skull and upper jaw ; the line drawn 
from the lower of these points (the edge of the upper jaw 
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at the setting of the teeth) through the auricle orifice in 
the temporal bone pving the measuie of the angle. 
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Now it will be 
it established on 



By this measurement the 

Oran-outan was found about 30° — 85% 
Negro amily „ 70°, 

Mongohan family „ 80°, 

Caucasian ihmily „ Sh", 

Ideal Greek „ 100°, 

of the ancient statuea carrying the pro- 
■ the perpendicular.* 

evident that this scientific criterion, while 
3 rational form, deprived the artist of all 
3 that delight as well as perplex us in nature. 
A typical form being established, it followed that a typical 
or just espreaaioa was properly its accompaniment. Thus 
the manifestation of paasiuu on ihe ideal figure is inad- 
missible ; the form must be pervaded by the calm per- 
taining to the divine intellect, as expressed by the ideal 
form. The paaaion is to be thtre, but it ia under command; 
the normal character prevails. 

Take the ' ApoUo Belvedere,' which we all know, and 
read the description of it in Wiuckelmann. ' The " Apollo " 
of the Vatican offers us that god in a. movement of indig- 
nation against the serpent Python, which he has jual 
killed with arrow-shots, and in a sentiment of contempt 
for a victory so little worthy of a divinity. The wise 
artist who proposed to represent the most beautiful of the 
gods placed the anger in the nose, which according to the 

* ' That face is beuDtiful whose noes runs psmllel to the Bpinc 
So htims.n fufe has groirn int/] thia fstate. The average facial angle 
IB, aa ia well known. 80°. What until now do one has remMkei 
the old. orlista felt ihrongh inspiration. The; have nut only tnnde 
the foeial angle a right angle, but have even stepped bejond thie, 
the Bonuins going up to »6°, the Greeks to KH^.'—Otett's Phj/tia- 
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ancients, viae its seat, and the disdain on the lipa. He 
expresEed tie anger by the inflalioii of the noBtrils, and 
the dJBdain by the elevation of the under lip, which oauaea 
the same moveiaent in the chin. Penetrated with a con- 
viction of his power, and Inst in a concentrated joy, his 
august look penetrates far into the infinite, and is extended 
far beyond his victory. Disdain aits on hia lipa and 
ascends to his eyebrows ; but aa unchangeable serenity is 
painted on his brow, and his eye ia full of Hweetness, as 
though the Mnaea were careaaing him. The forehead is the 
forehead of Jupiter, the eyebrows announce the supreme 
will, the large eyes are thoae of the queen of the gods 
orbed with dignity, and the mouth ia an image of that of 
Bacchus, where breathed voluptuousneas.'* 

Here we have many and oppoait* qualities and expres- 
anoB visible to the intelligent eye, although neutralising 
each other, and producing as a whole self-command, or 
rather aelf-complacenny, amounting to quiescence. The 
ideal fece has been consequently misunderstood, or mis- 
interpreted, at the same time that the scientifically intel- 
lectual form that exliibits it haa met with the moat opposite 

* The continualinn af this pisaagfl ia ao beautiful it ought to be 
added : ' At the eiglit of tliia miirral of ait m; tniiiii tiikss a super- 
natural dinpositioii. fitted te judge of it with dignity. From .idmira- 
tioD I pHHH to eeataB;; I feci m; broust diktiag and rieing, lilie 
those who are filled with tha spirit of prnphecf. I aia truneportcd 
to DeloB arjd the sacred groves of Ljuia, placee Apollo hououred 
vtth bis presence ; the statue seems Ui be animated with the benutj 
that Bprung of old from the hands of Pjgmalion. How C4Ui I in- 
scrilie then, inimitahle masur-pince 7 For this it would he neees- 
Bsr; thnt art itself elinuld deign to inspire niy pen. The traits that 
I hure sketched I la; before Oxen, as those who i:ame t« ciowu the 
gods (lut their crowns at their feet, not heing able to reach their 
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criticism. Oken called it, in die depth of hia adroira 
a revelation from heaven ; while the empirical and amiable 
Lavater, less exact, disdainiDg comparatire anatomy and 
comroon aen^e at once, asserts that ' the nearer the approach 
to the perpendicular, the less is the form characteriaUc of 
wisdom or grace ; the higher the character of worth and 
greatnesa, the more obliquely certain lines retreat- In the 
usual copies of these famous ancient lines of beauty, I find 
generally the expression of meanness and, if I dare say soi 
of vague insipidity.' This last he might find, not the 
first. Again : ' I will never mora pronounce the wordsi 
Truth, Nature, if such hving profile could be found ; or, if 
found, if the person who possessed it were not the most 
blockiahly stupid.' But such a judgment as thia ia one 
pronounced without the tmderstanding of any of the con- 
ditions necessary to a, right estimale ; nevertheless, it is 
interesting as a verdict from a modem phyaiogaomical 
point of view. 

Such, then, was the highest form created by the greatest 
artiBtic people the world has ever seen, under the influence 
of Pantheism. In the same art were other typical repre- 
sentations not beautiful, those that expressed animal 
natures and merely physical appetites. The nymphs, who 
embodied inanimate portions of creation, as the woods and 
BCreams, were lovely ; but the feuns and satyrs had a 
distinct standard, and one analogous, certainly, to the ideal 
of human-divine being, but expressive of only the paaaona 
and brute qualities supposed to dwell with the wildntias of 
unreclaimed nature. But these I shall not touch upon. 

The abolition of the Pantheon and the decline of all the 
arts took place co-ordinately as to time, hut not necessarily 
aa results of the same cause. We have see 
of Christianity to preserve sculptured images in c 
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with religion producing a certain restricted and fcimialiaed 
art in the Byzantine. When the revival began, the re- 
atrictions were too feeble to prevent a recurrence to nature 
ia the early Italian artists; and in those of tie thirteenth 
century, when art was exclusively in tlie service of religion, 
and therefore employed on divine or canonised imperEona- 
tions, the Christian ideal of moral goodoeRS and religious 
faith originated the purisni which is ao lovely and gracious 
in the works of the time. Still the tendency was to the 
study of nature, as the proper schooling for the painter ; 
and we find one artist after another widening the field by 
dramatic truth and still-life imitatioii. 

In treating religious subjecta and sacred characters, 
each painter tried to express the best idea he was able to 
conceive of the superhuman and beatified ; but, to say the 
truth, the realisation becomes very !ow and base indeed 
in the hands of the later masters, such as Tintoretto and 
others, vrith a natural bias to the dramatic, and an ex- 
clusive aynipathy with the physical. In the practice of 
Eaphael a!l previously done may be said to have culmi- 
nated. His intellect absorbed the past art, and gave it 
back upon his canvas as a lovely naturalism. Hie 
Madonna groups are not representations of the queen of 
heaven iu mediseval jewelled copes, but of the purest and 
most loving of earthly mothers, sometimes ridng into a 
mystical and even awlril loveliness, as in the ' Madonna di 
San Sisto.' They give us the Blessed Virgin as a woman, 
as she must have been, holding and guiding the infantine 
limbs of the little human creature wherein God was incar- 
nated. She is the aweettsi type of all our mothers, and 
fiot spiritualised too far to cease being to all men the realisa- 
tion not of antique but of Christian maternity. 

Some of these Raphael painted from nature, but doubt- 
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))Ted tbe copy from the model with his c 
There is a passage in one of his letters often 
quoted, wherein he describes his method of painting, and 
speaks of an ideal in his mind. He says to Count Bal- 
dassare Castiglione, in a compUmentary way, ' To paint 
a beautiful woman, I must see Beveral, with this condi- 
tion, that your lordship he near me to select the loveliest. 
But, there being a dearth both of good judges and of beau- 
tiful women, 1 make UHe of a certain idea that comes into 
my mind," Whether with benefit to art I know not, but 
I strive to form such an ideal in my mind.' 

Afler a little time the antique was more studied, and 
the school of the Carracci established, who were much 
more confident than Raphael, and expressed no doubts. 
Concerning the practice of Guido, whom few now look 
upon with the same admiration he received a century ago, 
we have several recwils. One espeeiaUy is fiUrioua and 
instructive. Guercino, who thought Guido had a beautiful 
model whom he kept all to himself, prompted a Bolognese 
nobleman, a friend of both, to get the name of the sup- 
posed beauty out of him. Guido saw what his visitor was 
after, and offered to show him this lovely model. So he 
called his colour-grinder, a great greasy fellow with a very 
brutal character of head, and bade him ait down and look 
up to the sky ; then, taking his chalk, he drew a Magdalen 
in the same attitude and light and shade, but 'as hand- 
some as an angel' The Count thought it was done by en- 
chantment. ' No,' said Guido ; ' but tell your paint«r that 
the beautiful and pure idea must be in the head, and then 
it is no matter what the model is.' 

This was well said, but not well done. The beautiful 
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and pure mind will paint purely and beautifully, executive 
dexterity permitting ; but in the manner of working indi- 
cated by the anecdote we see the foolhardy repudiation of 
truth that produced the mannerism so palpable in all his 
works. If Eaphael was not sure that he was right, or that 
he was benefiting art by following an ideal or an image in 
the mind, who then shall dare to trust to it ? 
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LECTURE XVin. 



PICmUKaQlTE, ETC. — 



The term PicTiiREsqtiE,with its correlativea, Sculptubesqui 
Grotesque, is one which has been in nae little more thaiT" 
tivo ceaturieH, Italian in origin, and easily enoTigh ex- 
plained ; at least the definition of the word is quite mthin 
reach, although it ia not quite so easy to say Uihi/ this or 
the other thing or appearance ia picturesque. 

When we say any scene or object is pictureaqne, we 
mean literally that it ia picture-like or fit for a picture; 
that it poaaeaaeB those conditiona of aspect that qualify it 
to be striking- or pleasing under the treatment of the 
painter's art. 

This signification being a. general one, it may be supposed 
liat it ought to include and be applicable to the materials 
of all pictures, of lofty as well as himible subjects, aacred 
and profane history aa well as landscape. This, however, 
is not the case ; it is restricted to landscape, genre, and 
romantic matters, and the history of the word explains its 
limitation.* When Annibale Carracci applied himself to 

" ProfBESor BlMtie, of Edinburgh, in his disoonpfleB on Beauty. 
noto on p. 155, speaks as if tho term pitturesqiie at Brat compr*- 
hended uU the elements fit for great pictures as wpll as fitmilia 
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.scenic paintiog, and was followed by more professed land- 
scape painters, such as Salvator "Rosa,, a new treatment 
arose ; tke Naturaliati also introduced rough, wild character 
for its own aalce, in which beauty or abstract eentiment of 
any description was not found, but which was exceedingly 
striking and interesting, and this word picturesque was 
invented, which admirably describes the new treatment. 
The picturesque belongs only to the beautiful by contrast. 
The pleasure it gives is not so much a natural as an arti- 
ficial or simply artistic one; it is only when painted that 
we learn to admire those conditions of nature that an; 
picturesque. Lord Lindsay says ; ' In art it answers to the 
romantic in poetry ; botl stand opposed to the classic or 
formal school; both may be defined as the triuniph of 
nature over art (i. e. symmetrically regulated form), luxu- 
riating in the decay, not of her elemental and everlasting 
beauty, but of the bonds by which she had been enthralled 
by man.' 

An antique temple in its prime, on a, wide paved plain, 
allowing white against the sky, with its masaivs line of 
Doric columns laden with the broad entablature, bearing 
its regular succession of bronze shields and metopes with 
painted grounds, the fine angle of the tympanum sloping 
into the sky to the exact centre of the entire form, was 
grand and beautiful. The same structure in ruin, the 
continuity of the colmima gone, the lines everywhere shaken, 
the angle? of the tympanum bent, and the apex fallen, sur- 
rounded by shattered sculpture and masses of masonry, is 
picturesque. If in addition, instead of sunshine and long- 
draped Athenians, we suppose a thundercloud forming its 

ones, and Imd bjd''gT«!BiiiBomeuDbip1iiinediranDerbeB[i reetripted. 
This IB disproved by ihe Listoij of Ihu word, whivh is a coiuage of 
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kMbodttd tjiug fcr ■fadteroo tbcir fiigkteaed 
the 

Wkaterer 

■djnnel or coaditkn, due m wlnt die {■Uui Mqiie pMiitfT 
l(>r the BCMt {art eortla for bis csmas. Wild ui<d gama 
naCnresai wcu m artieaiaBa umtental expccanoo, diane- 
TcUed ueMM or df-Uxk*, tattered gtmaia, be prefers ; 
beggarjr is ib« moM picmiesqne eoadhian of social life. 
Tlte terrier is more jscliiRH(ae tbwi Uie potnta-, tLe Sh<:t- 
boid poai7 dun ibe Arab bone. And tbe came witb acdoo : 
'it give most Yxrietj of aspect and are 
■a leaning forward, stooping on one knee, 
tjilliDg or riaisg, are more pietureaqoe than walking, sitdn^ 
or staadisg, however el^antlj. 

Bnt it IB more panicnlarlj to landscape that the term 
helongs, and to figures in landscape ; and in coo^dering 
ancient Mrutptnre and architecture jou must bear in mind 
llie ancieDlB had no landscape, and no art of any kind pnr- 
rmag the picttiregqae as its motive. They could 
c'lDceived how tumbling-down cottages with fences &11 
to pieces, rocky precipices, tangled and black labyrinths' 
forest, or pinnacled buildings of the Gothic kind, could 
gratification to the artistic sense. They did not admii 
pictures or sculplure what they would avoid or rectil 
actual life. We moderns have lenmed to do that 
great many other cunning ihings. I have heard a lady 
nlie wished they would not do away with climbing boya in 
the north of England, they were ' bo picturesque— dear 
little wretches!' And this is only an extreme exprea^oQ 
lit' what we all feel. We must have the floora of our rooms 
flat tliat we should not trip ourselvi-B up between the boards 
ur stones; our ceilings clean and white that they 
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reflect the light upon us, ihe walls amootii and bright 
with paper or paint; but we object to all this on canvas, 
and there is Homething ao attractive and seductive in this 
we call the pictureaque, tliat it alone seems to inspire all 
the young would-be artiata with the deter in iuation to follow 
it. Indeed they recognise it alone as itrt. 

As it waa with the ancients, bo with the middle ages. 
The illuminators, the architecta, the painters of the 1300 
and 1400 never recognised the picturesque, nor endea- 
voured to express it in their work. On the contrary the 
trim garden makes a considerable figure in niodiicvftl poetry 
and illumination ; but the mountain gorge, gully, forest, 
stream, never. The maatera of the great middle period had 
not yet perceived it. Bellini never broke up his colours for 
varietj", nor avoided iJat walls behind hia figurea ; Masaccio 
did not cultivate it ; nor did it ever enter into the head of 
Angellco to make the background of ike ' Annunciation ' 
a varied landscape shaded with vines or other aeductive 
objects. Landscape-painting itself, as I have said, had no 
existence till comparatively late days. If time allowed me 
to do so, 1 might illustrate the subject by comparing quaint 
old Thomas Tusser'a ' Huabandry ' with Thomson's ' Sea- 
sons : ' one describing country things, sowing, reapmg, and 
keeping of Ynie, with hearty feeling, intimate feliowship 
with his materials, vivid pictures, and warning grumbles ; 
the other fiill of vague declamatory compoaition. But I 
prefer to read to you some pertinent remarks on the scenery 
of the Highlands by Lord Macaulay. He considers that 
the delight in scenery is an artificial taste, that it can 
only be enjoyed by the idle and secure, and tells ua that 
Ciijitain Burt, about 1730, waa one of the firat Englishmen 
who caught a glimpse of the spots which now allure tourists 
from eveiy part of the civilised world, and that he wrote 



an account of hia wanderings. 'He was evidently 
a quick, an obseryant, and a cultivated mind, und would 
doubtless, had he lived in our age, have looked with 
mingled awe and delight on the mounlaina of Inveraess- 
shire. But, writing with the feeling universal 
day, he pronounced these mountaina moQBtrt 
CBueeB. Their deformity, ho said, was such that ihi 
Bterile plains were lovely in comparison, 
complained, only made bad worse ; for the clearer the day 
the more disagreeably did these misaliapen masaes of 
gloomy brown and dirty purple affect the eye. What a 
contrast, he excl^ms, between theae horrible prospects and 
the beauty of Richmond Uilll Some people may think 
that Burt was a man of vulgar and prosaic mind, but tl 
will scarcely venture to pass a similar judgment on O 
Goldamith, Goldsmith was one of the few Saxons 
more than a century ago ventured to explore tlie Highlani 
He waa di^usted by the hideous wilderness, and declared 
that he greatly preferred the charming couotry round 
Leyden, the expanses of verdant meadow, the villas wich 
their statues and grottoes, trim flower-beds, and rectilinear 
Bvenuea Yet it is difficult to believe the author of the 
" Traveller " and the " Deserted Village " was naturally 
inferior in taste and sensibility to the thousands of clerks 
and milliaera who are now thrown into raptures by the 
sight of Loch Katrine and Loch Lomond.' 

Salvator Eosa was a master of the wild picturesque, but 
the Dutch first made ua familiar with its humbler forms. 
Their love of strongly pronounced indigenous character and 
still-life imitation led them to low and rustic subjects and 
to villt^e and country ; and the tremendously powerfiil 
light-and-shadow o£ Rembrandt waa itself eminently pic- 
turesque. But BtiU their picturesque waa different 
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oura. They were more truthful than our landacape-painterH 
hitherto hsTe been, and they did not depart from the facts 
of the scenes before them. Those painters of the Dutch 
school who worked directly for a picturesque end are the 
later ones ; and it ia difficult to point to anything more 
useless, in a civilising point of yiew, than some of their 
■works, although in surface execution they are charming. 

With Gainsborough and Wilson, artistic arrangement 
regulated by a sense of the picturesque was the motive in 
landscape ; and the earlier works of Turner resemble them. 
Afterwards he studied more specifically ; but, judging iiora 
his sketches, and allowing for liis marvellous rapidity, per- 
haps it is not too much to assert he never in his life spent 
more than two hours upon any mere study from nature 
direct. In Turner's beat day. Sir Walter Scott brought 
romantic aceneiy into fashion, aad the painter became an 
illustrator of localities. These he realised and informed as 
no man had ever done before, and at the same time exag- 
gerated, displaced, and intensified, filling his canvas or the 
page of the engraver with hundreds of incidents treasured 
by hi.s quick and sure observation, treated according to 
hia ideas of splendour or romance, or introduced by the 
merely artistic requirements of composition. For example, 
his Scotch scenes, Edinburgh High Street or Borthwick in 
the Lothians, he peopled with kilted figures, seeing they 
pleased the southern and ignorant eye, although untrue, at 
the same time enlarging the bills into moimtains aad the 
Btreams itilo torrents. This treatment, ' making the shows 
of things answer the desires of the mind,' is productive of 
the most gracious results in the hands of genius. Even 
without genius, and where tlie intention is only to please 
for the moment, it produces the most piquant contrasta, in 
theatrical matters for esample. There the vivandifere, who, 
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you may imapne, has got the feminme gracee pretty 1 
polLihed off in barrack life, comes out trippingly ia while 
silk stockings and bashful coquetry. The French noveland 
romance too do tolerably well in diepensing with the tram- 
raels of truthful delineation, the debauched and depraved 
retaining their soida unspotted in an enchanting manner '. 

The principle adopted by Turner in landscape, and 
carried out with blind genius and fatal euocesa, landed him 
in a curious kind of apotheosis at kst. He made pictures 
mere agglomerations of broken coloura glorious to behold 
whether upside down or not. He would paint the ' Cast- 
ing of the Iron Duke,' there being much talk about the 
statue to be raised to Wellington. Tou know in such 
castings the mould is sunk in sand, and a gutter is formed 
for the melting mass of metal to flow out of the furnace 
steadily down between mould and core, fortunate if no 
earthquake auperrene. Well, a hidden mould would not 
make a picture, but the aged painter covered his canvas 
with crimson and gold, furnace glow and smoke, and in 
the midst of this stood the statue ready cast; bits of green 
and blue, complementary colours to red, were wanted, and 
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If the means be put in 


place of the end in art, ns in 


other things we deal with 


in life, or if a part is mistaken 


for the whole, the result e 
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* This picture urtuallj exiatB, and ia the prD^ieit^ of the niktionl 
It remains, however, jadieiouHl^ concealed in the nhadee below, not 
shown in the Galleiy al»ve. 
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best pictorial treatment of whatever the painter handJes. 
If you choose to resort to books on tlie euhject, you will 
find plenty of arguments to prove it to be one form, and 
the most engaging one, of beauty. But on the whole these 
books are so argumentative, and written with such loose 
notions of art, that there is not much good in thera for ns. 
For instance, it is said : A smooth lawn, a uniform surface 
of rich verdure, ia beautiful to the living eye, esciting 
lively pleasurable emotions, but is an object quite unfit 
for a picture, where it conveys no pleasure. But how 
many mistakeB are there in this sentence I A piece of 
pure green, a green lawa or greea velvet, may give us 
lively pleasurable visual sensation without being beauti- 
ful. If a lawa of smooth grass ia intrinsically beautiful — 
whether it ia or not I do not venture to say — it will be 
beautiftil in I'epresentation ; if it has a basket of flowers 
lying on it, and if cloud-shadows are passing over it, it 
will be still more beautiflil, and this is what the pic- 
turesque treatment would do for it. I may boldly affirm 
that a picture of anything whatever, animate or inanimate, 
if thoroughly well done, will convey precisely the same 
emotion as the original, more or less faintly or vividly 
according to the completeness of the imitation, corapletenesa 
to the mind as well as to the eye. 

A perfect Greek temple has been given as an example 
of beauty, its ruin of the picturesque. But the picturesque 
treatment is applicable to the representation of the perfect 
as well as the ruined temple. What is the best pictorial 
realisation of the unruined Parthenon 7 Not an elevation 
clearly, but a perspective from a certain distance, where the 
diminution of the retiring colonnade gives most variety, 
whore light and shade give it most depth and elevation, 
where distance and sky give its white marble most purity. 
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The beauty of the picturesque ia beauty of aspect ; and '9 
doubtedl; the materials most fitted for the painter aro those 
that already preeeut in themselves those varietifs and 
oontraata moat valued by the eye. A new wall, beiog an 
expanse of one colour, gives us no pleasure ; but in its old 
age, its weather-stains, curious mosses and lichens, minute 
orimson things, encrusted whitenesses, and little black 
caverns, are all elements of the picturesque, and certaiidy 
also of the beautifuL 



Sculpt DRESQUE. — After the explanation of the more com- 
monly used and more disputed analogous word, the t«rm 
Sculpturesque will not require much discussion. What 
the pictm-esque is to painting, sculpturesque is precisely to 
sculpture. 

The sculptor who does not paint his worts — ^nd perhaps 
WG may say at once no one worthy of the name ever will 
henceforth— is debarred from the full and complete ioiita- 
tion of the painter. He must be abstract in one respect; 
and, being so in the singleness of bis sur^e, he has always 
aspired to be so also in the other element at hia command, 
that of form. For this reason the ideal of the antique boa 
always continued very authoritative with him. The in- 
trinsically beautiful, however, is his worship, not tbe con- 
evntionally nor the sjmraetrically ideal — the inlriusically 
beautiful in form. Kow whatever can be done better by 
any other art is best left to that mode of expression. Cos- 
tume of all sorts, with its diversity of material, cloth, 
leather, fiir, and ao forth, is more fully represented io 
colour than in marble, bronze, or wood. Distance cannot 
be given in round or on flat solid surfaces without per- 
spective, therelbre it also is un sculpturesque ; and the bM 
bos-reliefs confine themselves to a single plane. To flOStf 
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penaate for ibi* the Greeks 138611 a represeQtative or typical 
form of conveying ideas — a single house or a guteivay 
standing for a town or city. But in later sctdpturs the 
sphere of the artist waa widened conBiderably, at the eame 
time that the typical treatment fell out of harmony with 
prevailing hahita of thought, The Gothic artists of the 
great cathedrals of France found the art powerful and wide 
enough to express themselves fiilly thereby. Ghiberti 
dared to employ retiring degrees of distance, with the 
figures diminishing, and behind them trees and temples. 
Still the truly sculpturesque is that which moat fully es- 
prassea ita dramatic subject and its sentiment by figures 
alone, or in baa-rolief by figures and limited background, 
representing no more than one degree of distance. 

There ia another term belonging to the same family, of 
which I may say something — tha Grotesque. This word 
has now an entirely difierent meaning from that which it 
first posaessed. 

In ancient Rome the baths were among the moat im. 
portant public institutions; immenae in extent, they were 
the galleries wherein some of the finest works m sculpture 
and painting were deposited. In the wreck and ruin of 
the ancient city many of their chambers were covered up 
by diJbria, and when they were again laid bare these works 
were brought to light. In the hatha of Caracalla, the 
' Famese Hercules,' ao called because the Famese family 
became ita posaeasors, the 'Flora, 'the 'Two Gladiators,' the 
'Venus Callipyge,' and others, were found ; among the niina 
of the Baths of Constantiae the two colossal horses and 
men (Castor and Pollux they have been called), now on the 
Monte Cavallo in Home, were discovered; and in those of 
TitUB the moat perfect andent picture now existing, the 
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' Aldobrandiiii Marriage,' was preaerred to tia,beBidea Bc 
chambere nearly entire, covered with decorations, mex- 
banstible in facility of design, wherein hirda and rniinmln, 
foliage and fiiut, maska and gronpa of b!) sorts of objects, 
were painted running down the pilasters and over the walls 
and roofs. 

These were disclosed to the world at the time when the 
Vatican decoiations afforded aa opportunity for their direct 
and itmnediate imitation. The admiration they esi^ted 
was immense; and a 'pagan pope,' with Raphael's st&fT 
of workmen at his command, immediately adopted their 
Btyle in the Loggie, since so well known. This style — so 
new, so heterogeneous, having no meaning, no sentiment, 
and, proj>erly speaking, no beauty, because entirely want>- 
ing in harmony and propriety— was called the Grotesque, 
the originals having come from the ' grotta' or underground 
chamber in these baths. 

Tou know what these deoorationfi are like. In the 
earlier and ignorant days of these schools of art, we were 
required to imitate them I You hare perhaps the bnae of 
a candelabrum painted on the pilaster, supporting flower 
stems on which cupida stand who hold by the tails fishes 
that twine round a centre rod giving out sprays of foliage; 
then comes perhaps a badly drawn red or green cfaimerft 
with two heads and no body ; and towards the top of the 
candelabrum, which, however, is no candelabrcm at all. 
we have masks hanging by ribands, and flowers that axe 
neither natural nor architectural, and so on. 

All this, when everything 'classic' was unquestioDed, 
was oonaidored imaginative and fantastic, and by-and-by 
whatever was imaginative and fantastic got the name of 
grotesque. Wherever fancy runs into the absurd or rashes 
into the wild, we now apply the word groteaqiie. The 
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gjeat sculptora of the Pointed period of architecture were 
great in this fautaatic exercise of inventioD, mixiDg the 
wildest vagaries with the saddest and deepest meaninga. 
No great omamentiBt, nor great artist either, but must 
rejoice in their grotesque. 

Ckiaro-scuro. — Of this word Chiaro-scuro, and of the 
others that follow, I propose to give you rather a definition 
in aa few words aa may be' consistent with clearness than a 
critical examination into the things signified. They are all 
technical ; or at least tiey are specific, and relate to the 
executive part of our subject. 

When Queen Elizabeth sat for her portrait, she would 
not have the painter put in shadows, and, as she said, 
disfigure her face with black ; she would be painted all in 
fair colours ; slie would ait in a garden-light, as it Wiia 
called. This was a protest on her part against the practice 
then and since followed of giving additional power hy 
depth of shade heiiind the head and under the features, and 
softness of expression by subduing the outhnea. The prac- 
tice of fresco prevented the earlier masters striving after 
great roundness and depth, but as soon aa oil came into use 
these qualities of effect were at once attained. But it was 
from the hands of the great Venetians, Titian above ali, and 
also Irom Correggio. that the full diapason of colour harmO' 
nised by shade first issued, and to this the t«rm chiaro.scuio 
has been applied. The word is simply the combination of 
' chiaro,' clear, and ' oscuro,' dark ; and has given place in 
our use to the phrase Uglil and shade, as applied to the 
imitation of the appearances of sunshine or dark. In Italy 
the word has been uned to mean vionochrmne : a chiaro-scuro 
picture is a painting in monochrome as an Italian would say, 
and nothing more; snch is its definition in the dictionary. 
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But lo na \he irord lias a richer mcaniiig, ind indicBtn 
tiat diade — darkneas itself — has cle>nMQ> williin it ; uid 
ihns bears npon the trfatment of ahade, odonre being 
rarioud; aflect«d by tlie absence of li^it irben ire aee 
objects tlirongh an obscurity. 

That such a meaning may be now found in the word 
chiato-ecuTO I have no doubt, but the piaerice of tlie Tene- 
tian maBterH carried out no Gucb principle as that of the 
transpareDcry of darkness by paiQting thin in the shades. 
Their shadows are nearly always solidly painted. Rem- 
brandt, who is the greatest technical naiaer of chiarcw 
Bcuro, perfeeted the metliod of painting only with glaxing 
colours (i.e. transparent pigments) in the darks, a practice 
we have seen also recommended by Rubens to his pii[il& 
With Rembrandt darkness waA not only Tibbie — it was 
penetrable ; bnt, further than this, the objects in his dari:- 
nese seem penetrable also, and herein iias iLe danger of all 
simply transparent painting. In some of the small woiks 
of lesser Dutch masters, RTaaa, Terburg, and others, we 
find this danger avoided by the objects i 
being painl«d firmly and distinctly, yet with i 
retirement and power of light and shade. 

While the light or want of it in a picture detennineg B 
materially the appearances of things, stiU every object 
possesses ite native or inherent colour. This is termed Local 
Colour. Under all the accidental variations of surlace:, this 
ought to be retained, and ictelligible. The predominaace 
of this native colour of objects in the early works of all 
schools gives them a ^at and simple character; and tlie 
retention of the real colours of objects, which seemed 
imperative, was evidently the great difficulty in the w»y of 
a, freer application of shadow. Now we look upon tbe 
ahado wleas oxpect of these old works almost as aj 
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they seem to represent a land where is do night and no 
sun, but only difiiised light, and this addfi to their super 
natural and archaic impressivenesa. 

In ornamentation the degradation of hue consequent on 
shadow ia not desirable ; it is moreover destructive to the 
integrity of the surface omajnented. Effect in ornament is 
to be got legitimately by the juxtaposition of deep and 
bright colours; the local colour of objects ia to pervade 
their entire form. Thus the representation of nature in 
decoration ia rather suggestive than actual. 

A few other words or terms I wish to apeak of. The 
first is High Art, which I introduce because of its connec- 
tion with others to be noticed. One would wish the 
phrase 'High Art ' were dropped out of use, except when 
used critically and applied to past works more exclusively, 
as it ought to mean Good Art, But, when so many of our 
artists who had never before tried anything but a cabinet 
portrait or a conveniently saleable exhibition-picture began 
works for the Westminster competition, there waa a general 
use of this term, which brought it into a disrepute we have 
not yet got over. It was then applied to all historical 
subjects on a large Hurfucc, however small the ideas ex- 
pressed and however mean the execution. Haydon had 
lectured much also on the want of patronage for high art, 
really believing large canvases, and subjecia in themselves 
high and grand, were the cseentials to its realisation. Nor 
ia he the latest martyr; David Scott of Edinburgh, an 
artist wholly unknown in the critica] circles of London, 
with a tremendous power of design and drawing, held the 
same doctrine, and sacrificed himself very much to it ; and 
others might be mentioued. High art, meaning noble 
ideas or motives largely and ade<iuate]y treated, is of course 
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to be profoundly respected whereTer we Snd it j it is u 
wluit we should ail try to do, whatever be our poaitioBS. 
But unhappily any one can eeize hold of a lofty theme and 
treat it ignobly. The realisation of a great and noble work 
entirely dependa on the nature of the artist, ajid very 
little on the subject being of historic consequence or 
grandeur. The letter tilleth, but the spirit maketh alive, 
in this matter as in others. 

At the same time it is clear that a noble motive, tbeme, 
or Bubject, is essential to a great picture, and perhaps we 
may grant that a largo field is essential to it. I imagine 
a noble artist will not be found painting ignoble matters. 
Ciraabue'a ' Madonna Enthroned ' was hailed, it is said, by 
the universal populace with delight. Had it been the 
picture of a baggage-waggon or a 'Free Lance' enjoying 
his plunder, equally well done, the world would not have 
been so moved by it. A rlietorical writer says enthusias- 
tically of a picture by Lewis that it will yet be world- 
celebrated, and that the traveller will come from distant 
lands for its sake, and returning home say ' I have seen it ! ' 
The picture is only an Englishman encamped on Mount 
Sinai with his dogs and gun, and any such world-wide 
affection resulting towards it would be a. hallucinatioa 
which, happily for human nature, can never take j 
Tnie, it is a curious incident, but not so significant as n 
others of the same category. 

Wlittt neit marvel time will allow 



Caba in JeniGalem may ply, 
'Tie not sn unlikely tala, 

And from Ban the tounata 1 
Unto Beenheba bj rail. 



Style has hitherto been considered one of the componenta 
of high art ; and with it I may couple Manser in a few 
remarka, as these words are very frequently applied indis- 
criminately as if they meant veiy much the pome thing. 

In hterature, indeed, the word style, derived aa it ia from 
the ancient; stJ/tus, the instrument for writing and drawing, 
means e.'^actly whtit we artistically call mtinner, a word 
common to several modem languages, indicating much the 
same thing in all of them — the hahit of body and of action, 
and thus the handling of the artiat, the habit of the man in 
doing his work, Hia manner ia his knack, or peculiar way 
of executing whatever he has to do. As the masons in the 
old days had every man liis mark, which was scratched on 
each stone he squared, so every artist has his mark, although 
involuntarily, and his picture is at once recognisable by his 
manner. All manner is bad, faecauHe it is the result of 
limited habits. Artistic style, on the other hand, is the 
form of thought, the way of expressing our thoughts, and 
indicative of the degree of mental refinement or of the 
original cliaracter. Style rises into atateliness, manner 
sinks into mannerism. We say naturally enough the grand 
style, meaning large and simple exprewion ; or we speak 
of a natural style, meaning that in which there is little 
peculiarity and much truth : we speak of an ornamental 
style when the treatment ia florid. 

Even singidarity of execution, if expreaaive of original 
thought, would not properly be called manner, but style. 
The contorted forms of some of the imitators of Michel- 
angelo, although oulre in the extreme, we would call bad 
style — we would not say they were mannered ; and by this 
choice of the word style we give an indication of respect 
for tlieir prototype while we censure the imitations. 

Every school has its style ; everything in nature has its 
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style — the mbde of deyeliipment, producing a, aingli 
pression as the result of tbe whole plant or animal. 

Manner, on the contrary, we find in artificial life ; it is an 
uniftirinity of performance, ■which preya upon those who do 
not continue all their lives Ktudenta of natore, mating 
them a sort of apidera spinning their own threada. Thus 
Stothard, if he had had to paint even Satan, would in !<pite 
of himself have represented ihe enemy of manliind as an 
amiable youth, all bis heads being of the same shape and 
inspired by the same sweetness of exjiresaion. 

In the history of ornament the word slyle is synonymous 
with Bchooi, because the design and application of decora- 
tion are entirely determined by its own laws, not by indi- 
vidual tastes ; with manner also it has little lo do, because 
it receives little or no modification from the handling. A 
school of ' high art,' on the contrary, is the reault of the 
practice and teaching of the mnaters, the name raposawla 
(head of a school) being applied to any great master whose 
characteristics are imitated and perpetuated by bia fol- 
lowers. In ornament this ia seldom or never the order of 
things, the ornamentation of a period being the efflorescence 
of the spirit of the age, its taste in manners and architec- 
ture, its tendencies in literature, and its social habits, 
in the nineteenth century are reproductive — one 
studies one style, another adopts a difierent one ! i 
Jones is as great in the Moresque aa Pugin was u 
decorated Gothic- 
Style ia thus in one point of view a noble attribute ; it 
indicates individuality of intellect. Yet it is a dangerous 
and perishable thing. The later schools valued it most. 
B^inning with Michelangelo, we find style predominat- 
ing; in his works the awful energy of his action prevails, 
whatever the figure represented may be doing 
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ia contorted in Lis haniia, and the vaiiety of contour tbiia 
engendered character iaea every line he drew. The eclectic 
school of the Carracci mode style almost sujireme : there is 
a sonnet by Agostino Carracci, wherein he prescribes the 
course of study for a painter in his time, 1590 or ao, but in 
which life and nature are never mentioned ; only the exe- 
cutive qnalitiea and points of style of the great deceased 
masters are to be sought after. This sonnet may be irre- 
gularly translated thus : — 

Who thirxta bi be & painter, let Lim bold 

WjUitn his right hand the deeiga of Rame, 

Tenetinn almde and motion maaifotd. 

And the bmve colouring of onr Lombard home. 

Of Michalnngelo the terrific way 

Hb must explore; with Titian's natural truth 

Blending Correggio'e pure light of day ; 

And more, combining RaplinfrB symmetry 

With the dflconim of Tibftldi'e youth, 

And Primaticci'o's invention learn'd, 

And iin ounce of pBrmigianino'a grace. 

But if this various labonr, (his long race, 

Weary him, if perfection may bo oam'd 

By BhortflC toil, let every thought bo beut 

On works our Niccolo left ere he went.* 

Many of these excellences they did attain in worka of 
the school BO numerous in certain placea in Italy ; but no 
amount of merely technical excellence, no beauties of style, 
avail to elevate a maa to the lirst rank either in painting 
or in anything else. 

• This Niccoli lieU' Abalo died a short time before, with a great 
rapuiatiin, Strange inslnnca of the variiitleneaa of fame! In the 
sonnet he it pInceJ nbove »lt l.hft grent mHstere ; now bis position 
is a long v»y under tho least of tbem. 
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Hatikg said sometbing of the Ideal, a con^demtion of the 
subject <ii Beauty aeems necessary; in its nature difierent 
and more yaried, but in its constituents the same as that 
endeavoured to be presented to ub by the ancients as the 
perfect, the ideal. 

At the commen cement of our century, the Institute of 
France offered a prize for the beat answer to the question : 
What are the causes of the perfection, of the antique sculp- 
tui-e, aiid what would be the beet means of attaining it ? 
The successful competitor, M. Emeric David, maintained 
the opinion that the assiduous study of natural beanty had 
alone conducted the antique art to perfection, and tliaC 
thus the imitation of nature was the only route to oirry 
us again to the same excellence. This position, impr^- 
nable, one would fay, as a general proposition, was com- 
bated by Quatrcmere de Quincy, who held that the ancients 
worked out a mental image of perlection not to be found 

Whence, then, came this mental image, save only from 
the sense of beauty implanted in us by Nature, and towards 
which Nature herself, aa well as the human mind, gmvitates 
and aspires? The world about us is multiform and 
individual, nnd throughout its endless variety flow» 
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beautiful more or less broken and hidden, but tending 
towards completeness, and in ita highest revelations ap- 
proaching it perhaps more nearly than the ideal of Bculp- 

To perceive and to realise this ever present beauty two 
fiiculties are wanting — Taate and Genius. Taste is that 
feculty by which we distinguish whatever is graceful, 
noble, juat, and lovable, in the infinitely varied appear- 
ances about us, and in the works of the decorative and 
imitative arts. The immediate impulse in the presence of 
beauty is to feel and admire. When the emotion and the 
sentiment are strong, we are compelled to imitate. We 
cannot make ourselves more beautiful physically than 
Providence has decreed, but we wish to sea again, to fee! 
again, what caused ia us bo vivid a jileasure ; and we 
attempt to revive the image that charmed us, to re-create 
those parts or qualities in the image that we fouud admir- 
able, with or without those other parts or qualities which 
did not touch us, but which were necesBary to its existence 
in a conditional and transitory life. Hence a work origi- 
nal and peculiar to man— a work of art. The only power 
capable of this reproduction is called genius. 

What essentially distinguishes genius from taste is the 
creative power. Taste feels and judges, discusses and 
analyses, it may he, but does not invent. Genius is, before 
all, inventive and creative. The man of genius is not the 
master of the power that is in him ; it is proved by the 
ardent, irrEaiatible need of expressing himself whether any- 
one is a man of genius. Beauty is his inspiration ; it is a 
sensuous and visible thing residing in form and colour, 
and nowhere else except figuiatively and analogically; 
and we apprehend and feel it intuitively. 

This senBe of beauty is, equally with raiaoB, the dis- 
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ImgnMbiiig niperioritr ti die boi 
siumal existenee ; and if we were to talk bt erec about i^ 
and mdearaor to analyee it into ils coBpontitl]^ phjwal 
and nwnbl, wtdi erer so much ammen, we ikxild at lut 
baTe to return to an acknowledgment tliat beantf is mmfiy 
the beanlifal, anid ibat we paoawe it because w« aie wo 
ouistitated ; jost in ibe same waj that we cannot prore 
the B-nths of geom^iy or gire a reason for their being 
trae, bat simply aooept them ; tke whole ejtte-ai of tlM 
exact sciences, though certain and immnCable as hoKmi 
and earth, having no other ba^ ^lan self-eridaice. 

Yet it maj be uaefiil to inquire into the definitions of 
thinkeiB learned in the snbject, or, if not directly naeial to 
us ai artiata, still iostructiTe in a. general way. 

Perhaps there is no anbject thai has been more pw- 
plexad, and of which more conAictiiig sccoonts hare been 
rendered, theonea on the subject havutg occupied so 
many diverse classes of reasoners. One late writer ena- 
merates the older authoritiea fi^m Plato down to the 
later time — ' St Aioguatin, Crousaz, Andre, Shafieebmy, 
Hutcheaon, and Gikard' — and rejects them all as viaioaaij 
and wild, because there is no place for the pictureaqne in 
their explanatory schemes 1 To read very much of tiMsa 
or of a thousand other authors on the subject ia not to ba 
recommended to any one, much less to artists and artisans; 
and BO I shall try to give you in brief some account of 
their opinions, premising that the words taste and beaoly 
have heeB so loosely used that an essay on taste may be 
found to ba an inquiry into beauty, or vice versd, and that 
an inquiry into beauty, which ia a property of matter, 
generally turns out to be no other than an analysia of the 
mental conditions or moral sentiments to which it com- 
aponds. 
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The two elapses of iiTiters on tiiia vesed subject liave 
been metaphysickoH and arliats; the first of these, aa 
Berkeley and Hume, finding that beauty ia 'no quality in 
things themselveB, but being created in the mind on the 
reception of the images of things,' and that eacli mind 
perceives a different beauty, or a modification of the same. 
It is asserted that one person may thus diacoTer deformity 
where another is sensible of loveliness; and that conse- 
quently we ought to rest every one in his own sentiment, 
without pretending to regulate those of others. D'AJem- 
bert, who applied himself with some effect to the inquiry, 
was much concerned to come to some conclusion 'whether, 
in judging a work of taste, sentiment and feeling are to be 
preferred before reasoning or discussion,' and finds out at 
last tiat feeling is the proper arbiter for the first moment, 
and diBcuaHioQ for the second I Payne Enight, whom 
tome people once held by aa an authority, refers taste to 
the influence of fashion, or other temporary and varying 
causes. Holding this airy doctrine he felt himself con- 
descending to art, like a gentlemanly creature a littta 
satirical, when he points out how 'every generation ac- 
cuses its forerunner of bad taste in buildings, furniture, 
or dress.' When the Elgin Marbles were offered to the 
nation, he made the mistake to affirm them inferior works. 

Alison, a very logical tliinker, found that what he de- 
scribed by the term association of ideas was everything in 
matters of taste and art. Burke, in hia inquiry into the 
origin of our ideas of the sublime and beautiful, had pre- 
viously tHken a more materialistic view of the question. 
' Since,' lie says, ' the beautiful is no creature of our 
reason, since it Htrikes ns without any reference to use, 
and even where no use at all can he discerned ; since the 
order and method of nature is very different from our 
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'3 and proportdona, we must cooclade that beao^ ' 
is, for the moat part, some qoalltj in bodies acting me- 
chanically npon the human mind by (be action of tbe 
senses.' Having thua thrown aside the oppoMte theories of 
Use and of Projiortion, the two he has been considering, he 
proceeds to find beauty in ' amalinesa, smoodmess, gradtial 
Tariation, dehcacy, clean and feir colours of light hue," 

Od the other hand, artists had taken eome pains to 
nnderstaad the subject, bat were considerably overawed 
by the antique and the ideal, and found beauty to conaiBt 
only witli certain proportions — a very limited notion, as it 
left out colour. The Greeks were undoubtedly the people 
most pasMonately fond of personal beauty of any in history, 
their admiration extending even to the length of deifying 
the poasessor of it. Philip of Butacides, a man of Crotona, 
had a temple erected to him by the people of Segesta, in 
Sicily, for do other reason than that he was the most hand- 
some man uf his age ; a fitct that could only have existed 
where beauty was a great national inspiring idea. The 
Greeks appear to have felt the beauty of form with lie 
greatest intensity ; colour does not appear to have bi 
them with anything like the same love ; and sculpture, D 
painting, was the art wherein they excelled. ^^ 

Keynolds is the authority for the Proportion theoiy 
whose works will moat readily fall into your hands, and he 
holds that the middle form, the golden mean in ehape and 
size (which is one way of defining the ideal), in all tlie 
different species of animals, is the most beautiful. It is at 
tliis the painter or sculptor arrives by rejecting all faulty 
extremes: the moat admirable size ofa man is that between! > 
giant and a dwarf, the most beautiful nose the straight 01 
neither huoked like a bird's nor snubbed like a monko] 
He goes on to say that every time of life, as well as e 
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aDimul, has its own medium form, and that this becomea 
the most beautiful to unirersal acknowledgmeut by being 

Hogarth, who had a plain, practical, trenchant intellect, 
anDonsced hia discovery that in the matter of outline, 
beauty waa simply double curves or Berpeutine lines 
balancing each other. It was certainly a Taluable iact to 
announce that all ornamentation ever since the earliest 
time conaisted in a great measure of the double curve. 
After pointing out which artists had a 'fine manner' 
(meaning a good style, Hogarth being by no means exact 
in the use of words) and which ii bad one, as Correggio 
for example, whose drawing he arera might be corrected 
by a common houae- painter, he goes on to say that the 
painters of his own times are not less uncertain or contra- 
dictory tlmn those wlio had gone before. He therefore had 
a mind to try their intelligence, and tells us : 'In the 
year 1745 I published a frontispiece to my engraved works, 
in which I drew a serpentine line lying on a painter's 
palette, with these words under it, The Line of Beavli/. 
The bait soon took, and no Egyptian hieroglyphic ever 
amused more than it did for a lime ; painters and sciUptors 
came to me to know the meaning of it, being as much puzzled 
witii it as other people till it came to have some explana- 
tioa. Then indeed, but not till then, some found it out to 
be an old acquaintance of theirs, though the account they 
could give of its properties was very nearly as satisfactory 
as that which a day labourer who constantly uses the lerei 
could give of that machine aa a mechanic power.' This 
id very well, but, on proceeding further into Hogarth's 
Analysis, we are disappointed to find him leaviug the firm 
ground, and speculating like Other theorists, only leading 
the way to Burke and others, by Gnding beauty to uoosist 



in ' piincq>I«s ' ss in ntnaber, ' f^tneas, Vkri^, 1 
mitj, Simf'liuty, Intricacj, and Qnantitjr,' aoine recognts- 
ahle b; iLe mind odIj, others by the eye itaeUl He ia 
oaiy remaibble where be recim to the practical ^ain, 
praimcg the double curre or ogiTsl line, and lowing bow 
Gonatant its nse has been in ornamentation. 

Partial views oftniths announced as complete and com- 
prehensive laws are often worse than errors. Thus the 
enumeration of qualities the coniititueats of beauty in- 
creased &om day to day, regularity and variety being the 
two approaching nearest an explanation. But the best 
thinkers were for utility as the cause of oar agre«able im* 
pressionB, classic proportion as the meaos of them, «nd 
undulating curves as the viable form of ihetn, till the 
Law of AasociatioQ was propounded by Alison and rose 
into greater favour than any other theory. Theru is a 
poem by Cnibbe, called the ' Loyer'a Journey,' that ap- 
peared shortly after the publication of Alison's esssy, 
admirably illustrating the writer's Tiews, The lover 
going to visit hia beloved traverses a barren heati, a bare 
common, a salt marsh ; but, being enlightened by hopes and 
pleasant thoughts, he sees all these through a poetic v^: 
all are beautiful and exhilarating. He finds his uiistre^ 
gone elsewhere : he is neglected, disappointed, and now 
the richly wooded lanes he passes through are only weari- 
nesa to him. At last he finds her, and, returning in the 
charming and absorbing society of the !ady, he sees and 
cares for nothing else, whether barren heath or woody lanes. 

This poetic tale of Crabbe takes in the scope of the Law 
of Association of Ideas, and also discloses its weakness. 
Of course the slate of mind determines the individual 
emotion : if we hear a sound overhead and think it thunder, 
le awed and impressed ; when we learn it is only tba 
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housemaid moving the furniture, the sound entirely ceases 
to awe or impress. Tou will observe the salt marsh and 
the rustic lanes have in themselvee something pleasing or 
diapleafjing, dt^xirablc or undesirable, and to find out what 
thai is we must pri^cisely eliminate transient associations of 
ideas springing from other sources.* 

AH this time, and indeed still at the present day, people 
were and are always ready to faU back on the proverb, 
quoting it in French or Latin if they wish to appear smart, 
that ' there is no diaputiiig about taate.' Yet it is very 
certain there is a law by which we feel the beautiful, un- 
erring as any of the laws of nature ; the instinct of the 
artist tells him so. Some ears are unable to distinguish 
one tune from another ; some eyta to recognie« one colour 
trom anotiier. These are sknply cases of defective bodily 
otgans, and therefore not for consideration here; but the 
person wlio is ooatent to say he knows what pleases himself, 
and scoffs at the triumphs of art or laughs at their subtle- 
ties, is plainly proving himself to be defective either in 
bodily senses or ijt mental development. 

Taate is do doubt dependent in a great measure on our 
organisation. Many are bom with clear perceptions of what 
is just, beantiful, and true, in nature ; but even those indi- 
viduals will have to undei*go training to see as clearly the 
corresponding exhibitions in art. If I carry a nosegay in 
my hand along the street, I observe children almost inva- 
riably attracted by it. But, when these children grow up 
rude and uninformed, a stronger impression is necessary to 
awaken sensibility. TLe more they are cultivated, the 

* Fnither Ibun tbis, aa aa iUnatcatioa of tho whole theory, 
Tmbbe's tala ia deficient. Wood; Udm nro not nbaolutelj benutifnl 
but on]; pietucDsque. and B&lt Dmniboa are not abBolutsLj ugly; 
liir-y albo Duy be pictuiesque. 
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finer their impressiona. Society as well aa individi 
gradually reject pomps and splendour of material for th« 
deeper graces of natural treatment and purer art. When 
a student begina hia courHe he thinks he does great things, 
and only gradually discovers they are not great when his 
eye hecomea educated. But thia is a labour of years, of 
life indeed. The bodily orgaa itself does aot rightly see 
till it haa been taught. There is a case described by Dr, 
Carpenter of a blind young man whoso sight was cleared 
by an operation. It was many months after his eyes were 
well before he couid distinguish between the cat and the 
dog on the hearth-rug : he liad to feel their fur, and so 
resort to his old sense of touch, before he could name tliem. 
After a very long period of time had elapsed it was dis- 
covered that he had not yet penetrated to the fact that the 
pictures hanging round the room were likenesaes or imita- 
tiona of other thinp, but that he viewed them as p] 
arrangements of colours and shades, like marbles 
work, hung up as curiosities : — 



It is the Boul that sees : tho oTitward eyes 
Present the object, hnt the miud desoriea.* 



] 



The elucidation of principles and the definiti 
largely contribute towards the education of mental 
visual sensibility, but not without danger, as D'Aiembert 
might say, of placing reason or dtscussioit in the stead of 
sentiment or feeling. The sentiment or feeling is what 
we want, and to develop this a loving acquaintance with 
nature, a minute iutiinacy with the parts and the details of 

* Crabbe, snid »ith reforence to the Law of AsBociutioB of Ideat. 

I find in a poem of my own an attpmpt to aipross the same truth:— 

' The ejo Bees onlj vrliBt tha mind peroeiTes.' 
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parta of individual objects in nature, is most necessary to 
accompany the exerciae of imitation. It ia sufficiently 
proved that on our knowing one language or one science 
thoroughly well, another language or science is easily 
acquired ; so, in the student's practice, finiahing to tlie 
utmost one drawing, of some subject really worth doing to 
begin with, elaborating it completely, is making one sure 
step after which no difficulty will be insurmountable. 
Discrimination increases as we proceed, and taste is no- 
thing more &s.n discrimination become an instinct. 

Considering beauty, then, as belonging to the body, a 
condition of appearancea that affects us with delight and 
attracts us towards it, we may find it possible to say some- 
thing about its elements. The number of its constituents 
has increased so greatly in the handa of writers viewing it 
from a mental point of view, that their very number 
disqualifies them from being of any use or avail as a defini- 
tion. Also let me notice, the word has been applied ia all 
sorts of ways and to all sorts of things in which it can 
only have a figurative meaning. Whatever visible thing 
has in itself a harmony of parta is properly so designated ; 
thus we apeak of a beautiful old man or the beauty of 
iniancy. But when we apply the word to things not cog- 
nisable by the sense of sight, and say a beautifiil voice, 
a beautifial poem, or even a beautifiil odour, we are simply 
figurative. 

Tbia harmony of parti, I imagine, we must take for the 
first and most necesBciry condition of anything beautiful. 
Man and woman, and every animal and ejerj object in the 
vegetable kingdom, have their own beauty, their own com- 
pletcneaa and unity ; and in art it is tliis we call ' good com- 
position.' The great head of the lion has thethunder of the 
mane surrounding it, and the niassire knees and paws to 
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support it; tho branching home of the stag ore carried d 
by long and tapering limba. 

If we examine any flower carefully we may leam the 
most delightinl lesson on simplicity and utility of arrange- 
ment and ' Gompoation ' — to use our technical word — 
combined with the most complex and numerouB members: 
the daffodil for example, with its central trumpet- shaped 
petal surrounded by radiating leaves playfully curled. 
Observe the relatioa of these paria to each other, and how 
ttey unite at t!ie base of the flower, running with a sudden 
bend into the tall green etem, which is again, but more 
irregularly, fenced round by the tall green blades. Mark 
again the general arrangement of the rose with its many 
leaves seemingly irregular on a bush of many leaves 
accidentally iiregulax in general arrai^ment like &d 




flower itself. Here is a drawing of the mallow (grandiflora) 
showing the various parts of the flower, Whata beautifij 
thing it ia in design, what a wonderful unity with variety 1 
I instance these vegetable forms only because they are 
limited and easily referred to. God made man in His own 
image, and there is nothing else in the world that can te 
said lo be in the highest seu.se beautiful 
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The second coaditjon that may be safely pointed c 
necessary to beauty ia st/mmelr^. Every living c 
composed of two halves, each the exact counterpart or op- 
posite to the other. The higher the organisation, the more 
perfectly this law holds, each part to the minutest detail 
being repeated by the corrGaponding member. The num- 
ber of hairs on each side ol the head even is nearly thp 
same : natiire seems to try to make it exactly so. In the 
lower province of vegetation again the tendency is the 
same, but in imperfect development : the entire form of 
the tree, shrub, or grass, is not symmetrically composed of 
two halves ; but the individual puts ret&in this division, 
every leaf being divisible into two equal coimterparts. If 
these halves are not strictly equal to each other, it ia owing 
to some partial and accidental cause ; if every tree and 
shrub is not as a whole symmetrical, it is becanaa nature ia 
thwarted by the innumerable opposing forces, interna! and 
external, which we see evidenced in mountain and stream 
as well OS in tree and shrub, aa if there were a lartarean, 
evil, oppoaing force, endeavouring to derange the plan, to 
break in pieces, to make irregular, the appearances rb well 
aa the existences of all things. 'That ia beautiful,' says 
Oken, ' which repreaenta the will of nature. But non- 
beautiful is that which repreaenta real nature by means 

I may be told that ecenery is not symmetrical, that the 
Gothic architecture ia not ajmmetrioal, and yet ihey are 
both beautiful. Tea, they have some elements of beauty ; 
they are pleasing, delightful, grand, noble, picturesque 
— they pretend to no more. But all architecture is the 
triumph of symmetry ; and if a Gothic structure ia not as 
a whole divisible into equals like the Greek, all its parts 
are in themselves composed of halves. Its ornaments 
aa3 
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have the beauties of vegetable nature too ; but, c 
to liviDg humanity, the best architecture or scenery hath 
no form nor comelineBS. Architecture ia not reproductiTe 
or imitative of nature ; on the contrary, it overcomes the 
lavj of gravitation by constructive devicea ; its escetlences 
are mechanical, its beauties geometrical, arising from the 
armngement of lines, affecting the eye agreeably or other- 
wise, simply as lines harmoniously thrown together, maak- 
ing the construction and visibly securing its firmness and 
permanence. The eye recognises the beauty of architecture 
only in these lines, but the mind perceives in it many noble 
qualities which make it admirable. 

In the Gothic we find variety predominating over sym- 
metry ; a series of decorated windows may have the same 
general shape, but the atone tracery wiU be different in 
each of them. But there is the balance of quantities if 
not a repetition of esaet forma. And with regard to the 
general design of Gothic buildings, I believe in aJl cbms 
they were intended to be symmetrica!, where the art was 
carried to its highest, as in cathedrals. Very few of these, 
however, ever got quite ftniahed ; one tower was generally 
left wanting, or some other feature dropped which would 
have mai3e ita unity visible. This incompletion even we 
have now learned to admire. 

The difficulty of producing curved lines in stone inspired 
the medieval architects with the wish to overcome it, and 
the flamboyant tracery of many a Continental church and 
of some at home attests their sense of the charm visible in 
the curved line. But the mere overcoming of diffimilty ia 
not the highest motive in art, and often leaves even a sense 
of painfulneea behind it> The reaction in this country was 
very strong, and produced the perpendicular. 

In all the lower manifestations of art, variety ia t 
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greatest cliarin. In the book called ' Albert Dilrer'sPrayer- 
Book,' a book whose margins he had decorated for the Em- 
peror Max, we find a species of omaraentation sliowing how 
curved lines ainiply by themselvea, if treated with endless 
I, may become supremely fanUstic and at the same 




time beautiful. But even these liare their symmetry, and 
perhaps there ia no style of ornament in the whole range of 
histoty wherein this element is not deoiaive of its design. 
The higher the style the more purely symmetrieal. Intro- 
duce symmetry and you immediately become ornamental. 
Write for example the name Byron. The figure described 
by these united letters (p. 358) afiectausiesthetically notat 
all. Double the paper bo as to reproduce the word, one half 
of the figure then becoming the counterpart to the other, 
yott have a design more or less beautiful aa the curves may 
determine. From being amorphous, it becomea orgaaic. 

You will have gathered from what has been said that 
beauty is a very difficult Biibject for metaphysical inquiry. 
But, if we venture to say raetaphyaicians have no business 
with it, what then 7 Perhaps to leave it alone is tlie very 
best thing ihey could do for their own credit. One of them 
has acknowledged that the attempt to define beauty analyti- 
cally ie like the appUcation of the diseecting knife to a &ir 
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clieek. The quality sought for ie destroyed by the operation. 
It belongs lo ws as artisis, and we must show it, not talk of 
it. It aeemB to bo implanted by God in Hia creation as the 
BUpreme good for the eye, aa niuaic ia for the eax : both of 




them intimationa of a possible perfect, transcending i 
reason with its limitationa to cause and effect ; 
that tliJB earth and thia life have in them sontethtog of t 
divine, and that all the ties are not broken that connect 1g 
with the Supreme in heaven. 
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There are forma and colours that are beautiful, as a 
melody is charming to tlie otker sense, and combinations of 
these analogous to harmonies ia the diatonic scale. The 
harmonic law so fully and curiously elaborated by the late 
D. E. Hay, of Edinburgh, is in a great measure an inquiry 
into the analogical conditions between the two. To give 
an abstract of his scheme would occupy too much time, but 
I may indicate its leading feature by saying that be finds 
symmetry to be the result of, or at least to correspond 
exactly to, harmonic ratios of nimibers, and that geometry 
is the key to the Palace Beautiful. 

These harmonic ratios which doubtless exist in all things, 
even in chemical combinations ; this geometry which goes 
deeper than we can understand, and contains its own proof 
within itself; these melodies and this Beauty, are all con- 
ditions under which we live : the soul awakes to them as to 
revelations ; they bring our entire being into accord. The 
good, the beautiful, and the true, are but the three forma 
of the same spirit, dominating in the regions of the moral, 
the sensuous, and the intellectual, in the same maimer. 
The Beautiful is the spparitioa of the good and the true 
ia the bodily life about ue, wonderM as an angel in the 
twilight 
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— ftrcLitectHTB, 6 


Sistine chapol, Vatican, 36.0 ^^H 


— derelop^d into BjzBDtiiia, 35 


Sixtua, bis pictures in a M. ^^1 


— forms of books, 54 


^^M 


— ignorancB of art, B. 7 


Soft, hard, and stone vsre, 19»^H 


— libraricB, 64 




Solar, or bed-rmim, 91 ^H 


- moaaici in En^nd, 25 


Sonnet. Agos, Carramrs, 341 ,^^1 


— roads, 24 


~ H. Van Ejck-B epitaph, 37«'^H 


— tombs, 108 


Spioello, 259 ^H 


- Wall, 24 


Squarcionc, 285, 287 .^H 




Stained glass, flnt apoMnM^H 


^H ^^ 


237 ^^H 



INDES. ^H 


ST. 


WED 


St. Uohmb, anecdote of, 65 


Tombs, Etruscan, 109 


Si. John Lateran, plan of, 23 


Trajan, forum of, 4 


St. Sehald'B aMoa, Hi 


Tre-, quattro-, cinque cento, deti- 


StotIiard,127. 163 


nitionaoftarms,81 


Strange, Sir RobBrt, ISO 


Treaties on painting, early. 


SUeet &rchitectare, 99 


26i 


Stuerbont, Diatick, 288 




Style, 3iO 


Tudor paint«d glass, 239 


SuflsailronWorfai. US 


Symmetry, 311,355 






TTCCELLO, 285 


rriABLES, early EDgliEh, 98 
■ 1 Tapestry, 93, lUO, 101 




-Bajfux, 83 


-TTALESCE, Aymer de, tomb 
V of, IIB 


' Taste, 3iS 


° Tempera-painting, 247, 216 


VandTck, 297 


Templea, pagan, cleansed. 19 


Van Eyeks, Huliert and John, 81. 


, TuniBrs. 276 


263, 263, 273 


• Thfophilus on the goldsmith, 


Van Mander on painting, 276 


68, Ida 


Variptj an element of beauty. 


Tlbaldi. 294 


3Se 


Tilea for floors and walls, 88, 


Varnish, 244, 265 


187 


Vasaii, 7, 172, 366 


— Aiuta'o, 188 


Vechte, 182 


Tin, Coraiflli, 131 


Venetian glass, 223 


Tintoretto, 279, 205 


— glassmakers, 225 


Titian, 293 


Toroochio, 121. 158 


- tomb of, 123 


Varonese (Cagliari), 295 


TJtufl, arch of, a 


Veronii^a, oc true image, 3B 


— baths of, 4 


Vien, 300 


Tomb of CanoTa. 123 


Vignette, definition of, 170 


Cardinal d'Amboise, 125 


ViUara de Honcourt, 112 


B^e John Peaaro, 123 




Edward III.. 118 


2D2 


Hadrian, 108 


— ■ Last Supper,' 248 


Henry Vn., 133 


Vischer, Pet«, 145 


K. HuftiB, 111 


Voltorra, Daniel da, 263, 295 


Louis XU., 120 








Mediei, L. and L de. 


TTTAINSCOTING. 9*. 104 
*V WaUmonmnenle, 12! 


122 


— — Qaeen Berengaria, 113 


Watascolonr painting, EDglii.li, 


Queen Fhilippa. 117 


280 


Tombs, British, 107 


Walteau, 300 


— Eoman, 108 


WedgvDod, Joaiah, 210, 213 
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^^^^^ 


^^^^^^^^^^^^^^1 


^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^1 



^r> 




W<j^, Bflfcr r. dec, 3S6 

^•VULftLn T«K Cola. If wTfr, 287 

WiadowB, gUfli. in Boom, 215 

— inbricfta; 92 

— ftsaraty c< aj>. 1386. 97 

— Xormao, 232 

— Eari/ Eog^idi, 234 

— ^ddfe Gothic; 236 
^late,238 

— {Mspeodkolar petiod 103 

— Honich, 2i0 

— thmteiB, 93 

— Sl Deoif, 233 
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Woo2ka,lSO 
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THE HISTOET OF OUR LOED.I 



^B («mpUfi/l) in SHoib of §rt: 



Witb that of hiB T 



Lb-aeeklDg spirit. ■ 



a did and New TeBtomeut. 



iptist, and other Persons 



B debt utprlme fntitsdeTTo thmulitriil 
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